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Everybody Likes Hotel La Salle 


It is the great central meeting place of the west. 


It is the largest, most beautiful, best equipped hotel 


in Chicago. 


It has a genial and homelike atmosphere. 





Its service and accommodations are not excelled in 
Chicago and are equalled by only a few hotels in 
the world. 

It has five magnificent restaurants, with best cuisine in 


America. 





It is the only hotel in Chicago maintaining 
separate floor service throughout with serv- 
ing pantnies, special waiter service, maids 
and women clerks—a feature especially 
appreciated by ladies traveling alone. 

Hotel La Salle gives more for the price you pay than 


any other hotel in Chicago. 


RATES 
One Person: Per Day Two Pe rsons Per I Jay 
Room with detached bath - $2 to $3 | Room with detached bath $3 to $F 
Room with private bath - - $3 to $5 | Room with private bath - - $5 to $8 
Connecting rooms and suites as desired All rooms at 
$5 or more are the same price tor on r two persor 





“At the Center of Chicago’s Activities”’ 


JetellaSalle Les 


‘ GEO. H.GAZLEY, Mgr 
es La Salle at Madison St. 
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You can find no better warmth 

















It means so much to their future health, happiness and success to surround 
the children’s vital growing period with hygienic conditions. They should 
have the most uniform healthful atmosphere in which to sleep, to eat, to 
play and to grow—brought about only in rooms perfectly warmed and 
ventilated by 


There is no scorched air, no ash dust, no coal or cellar- 


gases to work injury to the health. No matter how chill 
X and long the night, you can beat back the pinching cold 


and keep every cubic foot of your house freshly ventilated 
RADIATORS BOILERS and radiantly warmed. 


In many cities and states the law now compels that all newly-built schools shall be 
outfitted with our way of heating (all greenhouses and hospitals have long ago proven 
it to be the only perfect way). If your child is thus wisely, sanitarily protected in 
school, why not adopt this right way of heating your home, since the prices now rule 
so reasonable, and IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators can be so quickly and 
simply put into cottages, stores, churches and other structures already built? 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a substantial paying investment, as they will outlast AN 

the building. Their purchase will increase the sales and rental value of the building, and they will $295 

soon repay their cost in savings of fuel, labor, repairs, and in the lessened house-cleaning and wear on 
carpets and furnishings. Write to-day for valuable book of heating facts, ‘‘Ideal Heating Investment 


Seven months cold weather ahead! 


occee  AMERICANRADIATORCOMPANY 8° 


No exclusive agent 
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fine and as stylish as any hos 


Our yarn is spun from the c 
We guarantee six pairs of cotton ‘ Holepro 
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FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND — 
**Holeproof'’ is made for men, women 1 ldret 50 for 
pair { to $3.00 1 rding to finish an t H 
ie 1” three pairs, $2.00 for men, $3.00 for w 
~ 5 
é tees There are hundreds of imitation So look for th Holeproof 
te 2 fs trademark and the signature of Carl Freschl, Pres The mark 
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. HOLEPROOF HOSIERY c., 920 Fourth ie Milwaukee, Wis. 


; Holeproof Hosiery Co, of Canada, Ltd., I , Car 
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GOVIERNOR BOB-2By 


FOUND the other day, in the capitol at Madison, 
a statehouse employee reading in a popular magazine 
m of I 
¢ lhe man doing the reading 


anatical follower of Robert M. La Follette, and 


in article on the elect 1ac Stephenson tothe 





United States Senat 
I 


has been with him through good and evil report. He 
gn ¢ | 
thinks La Follette-——dreams La Follette; nd if he were 





to adopt Mohammedar facing 














toward Washi 0 he the Se e | 
hould the Senator be on a Chau i 
or wr ould mply be up ay if 
in the absence of a railroad guide and a com] 
ire mat ich in Wisconsin 
I expec ed } to } r over the ¢ ceration 
« Unele Ike i the t bl not so he was 
glo I wondered what he could find fault with in 
the article—from a La Follette worshiper’s viewpoint. 
It isn’t a fair article, id he 
Well,” said I, “he seems to give La Follette credit 
for ; 
IL mean,” said this perso [I mean that this article 
] * been reading 1 i i ’ ( or Stephe IsOn. It 
es that Mr. La Follette was opposed to Mr 





ephenson’s first ele Phat is not the truth by 
means. Mr. La Follette was deceived in Mr. 








. t ie! t oO 
He yas, OL course, Opposed to ! econd electior 
Misstutement la can never do good —and 1 
the end the ‘ 

This, e demand for accuracy, illustrates 
the whole c | Follette episode Wisconsi 
It been a search for the fact —the pursuit of truth. 
Full of turmoil as it has been, with much in it that i 


and ferocious, on the whole it has been the 
aunest, safest, best-thought-out and most completely 


defensible tour de force in statecraft of which I know. 





Back of it are thoroughly high ideals. It itet \ 
ate ot of people who insisted on drowning before his eyes. 
to shore, they are beginning to see that, in spite of their lumpy he: 
never meu unyv one of them harm, and that it would have been se! b] 
in the first place 
Wh one talks with the managers of W ynsin’s public utility corpora 


sort ol shamelacedness of attitude like that of one 
It is wreak 


to prevent 


La Folletteism is triumphant 


ate of Wisconsin. Most of the awful things, 


and the rest are 1 





awlul embarrassing 


Everybody calls him Bob —in Wisconsin. 


cing Its 


When he was 
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llerbert Quick 














took La Follette 


conscious 


Senator La Follette in Camp 


Ww 


lil 


which our bes 


ng tos! ed their gore, their store and their roar, h 


process Ol enactment--and no honest 


Governor he 


Bob. Even when he was a little frizzle-topped lawyer, with no money at 
ambition, the real men of the state looked down on him and called 
seemed to them the best way of putting him in his proper plac 
having formed the hi they keep it up, even though it the 
Wisconsin now and sti for n { esm achieveme 
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Herman B.Watker, Newspaper Man; Miss Dunn; Mrs. E.M. Bishop; Mrs 


Foia la Foliette (infront ; Prof. John R. Commons; Senator La Follette; Henry F 





(in front 


La Follette 


Miss 


Cochems 


and Charles A. A. McGeeb, Who Nominated La Foilette for President, i908 


Senator 
Irvine 


Committee 





s Par 
Senator 


consin, 


of the Senator 


Hunt Robert La Fotlette Congre 


seman 





Rogers, Membe Republican Nationat 
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a man gives for attending to his own business. Keyes 
, 

ot angr the circumstance was too trivial; but, 
' 

as a breach of discipline, it could not be overlooked. 


» ne ent out the ukase that Mr. Ls yisiator was to be 





lowed to tend corn und! irbed by public business 





Wring | os hg to the machine 
And } ome one el d when } give 
order: 7 
They used to ay ol Governor Bob that he wouldn’t 
consult with the men in authority; that he refused to 
j ill nis 1 te The explanation of this is that the 
overcheck was too tight and the goad too sharp for Bob 
He of French Huguenot blood, mixed with Irish and 
cl Moreover, he is an artist and a poet in temper- 
ient. Men of such temperament and breed are apt 


to take the position that, on the question of minding 
or not minding when one’s pol en to, there’s nothir zg 
fo consult about let it be confessed here and 
now—he didn’t consult with Keye There seemed to 
be no place where two such minds could meet. At 
the outset, when he wanted to be district attor ey ol 
Dane County, and later, when he wanted to go to 
Congress, he never asked Keyes if he might aspire, but 


conspired instead with a lot of inconspicuous friends of 


hi college mate ind the like—and sent out night 
riders from house to house--as is the immemorial wont 
of the insurrect nd came into convention with the 
goods in the way of delegates. And the hired man 
through the press, which was all with Keyes, reported to a 


iF’ } 


world ready to take reports at their face value that Bob, 
the mankiller, wa inning away, seattering bits of harne 

and chaise along the roadside—a hopeless, utterly ruined 
animal, and that what he needed was a shooting squad 


at the iower ¢ 1 of the pasture, where the digging is eu 


Plain and Fancy Vikings 


(TNHE reports took luridity from machine hatred, inspired 

by the fact that Bob was constantly taking the machine 
down and relieving it of its power, playing the game in 
which they were past masters better than they could. He 
von most of his victories under the old caucus and con- 
vention tem, which he finally abolished by the direct 
For instance, in 1904, Governor Bob, 


Lule ide primat 
having control of all the lawful machinery of the state con- 
vention, had it called for the University of Wisconsin gym 
on a certain date and expected his friends to run it; but the 
machine said: ‘Go to, now! We have suffered this pom 
padoured heretic long enough! We will carry the caucuses 

If we can’t we'll put 
up enough contesting delegations to make a majority. 
We'll seat them too. We'll rough-house our man into the 
chair, slug our way into control and gavel our way 
through. We'll get enough huskies into the hall to sweep 
Bob’s peaceable farmers into the street. In order that we 


and county conventions if we ca 


may get our sluggers in we'll print some special tickets of 
admittance. What we will do to Robert will be plenty! 
The end justifies the means!” 

All of which came to the ears of the crafty Governor with 
the poet’s temperament and the gray eyes, in the backs of 
which smoulders a cold fire—and the La Follette crowd 
began contesting seats also. When the convention met 
the state was confronted by a situation out of which the 
most probable thing to be born seemed to be chaos. The 
game of the Stalwarts was to produce chaos—and their 
plans were laid with skill and forethought. “If we had 
allowed disorder to prevail in that convention,” said 

enator La Follette to me, “the progressive movement in 
Wisconsin would have ended in that American laughter 
so ready to be turned against the side that is whipped 
and that squeals. The real situation would have been so 

















The Senator and His Physician, Dr. Philip Fox 


smeared and blurred and obscured that no court would 
ever have been able to tell which was the true and whicl 
the false convention. The work of years would have been 
lost in an hour.” 

The real story of that historie convention, so far as I 
know, has never been written. It is worth study if only 


for the reason that it shows the sort of politician Bob 
was. He slaved on his convention speech and left the 
carrying out of his plans to John Hannan—the same 
Colonel Hannan who stands between Senator La Follette 
and ten thousand irritations and perhaps errors at Wash- 
ington today. The Colonel should be promoted to a gen- 
eralship for his strategy that day. He sat up all night and 
charted the seating of the convention, to such purpose 
that in the morning each Stalwart delegation found itself 
cut off from its fellows by a square of Half-Breeds, and the 
Stalwarts scattered, isolated, cut up into small bodies. 
Across the great hall stretched a wire entanglement, horse- 
high, hog-tight and bull-strong, which the thoughtful 
Hannan had strung to prevent the spectators from taking 
part in the proceedings. Into this trocha gazed the help- 
less enthusiasts who had expected and been expected to 
take a hand in a possible mélée. 

But Strategist Hannan had gone farther. He had not 
read of the siege of Port Arthur to no purpose. He had so 
arranged matters that the delegates were admitted at a 
side door at the rear of the gymnasium, and here he had 
built another system of wire entanglements which cut off 
all approach to the door save by a strait and narrow 
path, wire-bordered on either side. At the entrance to this 
path and at the door were such mighty men as Strangler 
Lewis, a citizen of Wisconsin, a La Follette man, a dele- 
gate and a champion catch-as-catch-can wrestler; Big Bill 
Hazard, whilom center of the Wisconsin football team, 
and weighing in at the convention at three hundred 
pounds; Henry Cochems, preéminent among college foot 
ball men in his time as “‘the verfect physical man”’; 
Ward Westcott, and the celebrated La Follette Norse 
Guards of the Wisconsin squad, including Arne Lerum, 
the All-America guard, who in all his years of play never 
failed to whip his man or hold his side of the line; 
Emil Skow, the Terrible; Norsky Larson, whose real 
Christian name cannot be discovered from the sagas of 
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that heroic age; and, for aught 1 know to the con- 


trary, Mr. Fitch’s redoubtable Ole Skjarsen himself, of 
Siwash. 
In that strait 


by three, and whe 


a thousand might well be stopped 
» young Vikings, 
in as assista ns, began to vike, it was 
all off with the St Holders of unofficial 


tickets and wearers of spurious badges were told to ru 





ant serge: 

















along and not bother—and they obeyed. And 
came the dramatic seating of Mr. Rosenbur He 

a lawyer who was to present the minority report of the 
Committee on Credentials for the Stalwart A rdit 
to the Governor’s data, Mr. Rosenbury was to re 
report, asking that Stalwarts amounting to a clear 
majority be seated, move its ption, and then, instead 
of allowing the temporary chairman to put the motion, 
he was to step forward and put it himself. T 
forward step and assumpt on of authori va he 
signal for the upri f the Stalwart er j r} 
convention was to be rushed, the chairman—I belie 

it was Mr. Lenroot—was to be throv out of the 


window, and the Stalwarts were to run 





that moment 
At the time supposed to have been agreed up« 
im py i £ 1 u 


Mr. Rosenbury stepped forward as if to put the m 








for the seati f the Stalwart cont ts ‘ 

thing hindered. This something was Big Bill Haz 

who with “Hy” Coche r one l e ¢ i? her 

} 7 ] } + )? ‘ 

had a seat of honor on the rostrum. By mea of a 
simple twitch of Mr. Rosenbur; oat Big I ‘ 1 
him instead of his delegations. ‘‘ You’ve F 

id the physically perfect Cochems; “suppose you leave 
putting the motio: ) e « irman? ’ 








rose as il iort ist put a suc itter r ol ¢ 
drowned their yells. Colonel Hannan’s well-drilled Insur 
gents had moved their chairs together across the aisles and 
the advance of the Stalwarts was cut off. There was no 
riot —though quite a number of individual combats took 
pl ice. The Stalwarts entitled to seat re eated l 
withdrew to a hall—} f ehand—to hold r ) 
convention. A good minister, witnessing the plain 

ney viking done at the doors and being scandalized at 





such high-handed methods, reacted violently in } 
sermon, and it took him five years to get back into the 
La Follette camp. But La Follette kept the record clear 


and held his organizati« 


La Follette’s Ideas as Tried Out 





AYBE he was wrong. May] e « ed on 
the courts for protection gaveled 
their way to control; but he i i Gove- 
ernor Bob is very human and aj r He never 





flinches, he never fouls, and he hits the line hard. When 
he is slugged in a scrimmage he never complains to the 
referee. He handles the matter summarily, according to 
his lights. He unsheathes the carnal he 
seems to be called for—and his temper 
to believe at all times that it is the 
and of Gideon. 

La Folletteism in Wisconsin is passing into history. 
The facts are out there in the open. If Governor Bob 
was a firebrand he will by this time have burned things 
up which should have been preserved. If he 
time the sane man to whom McKinley offered t 
of the banking activities of the Federal Gover: 














sanity should be apparent. Let us examine 
and see which he was. 

When I say that Governor Bob is possessed of some 
of the temperament of the prophet I don’t mea. that he 
had originally any supernatural knowledge. Some of the 




















Veranda at Mapie Bluff Farm, Philip and Robert in Fancy Dress Costume 


At Landing, Maple Bluff Farm 
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most ignorant men in the world’s history have been good They took infinite | t e right on ever 1e be ( N 
rophets, for the gift lies in deep feeling and soothsaying as dra ind tl ot the deragogue ' ' P 














hat is, truthtelling —rather than in knowledge of thir i Governor Bob, along ea | 
general. Governor Bob, if asked to compare his present tatutes the law for a tax t 
status with that in which he rejoiced in 1894, might 1 e railroads, expre et 
n the words of the man who challenged the wildca ligt powe ‘ ‘ ] 
ngle combat with bare clay “TI ain’t quite as good-_ their just share of taxatio lhe rail e we 
lookin’ as I was,” said he, ‘“‘but I know a lot more ected to an increased tax o x hundred t i ( 
Governor Bob went out of office searred ; i scored ol ear ) ur be ad ( i é 
ma battle but he could look back and e at j ¢ 
cy of the young Congressman who dre the ‘ t t e xe ‘ 
iral schedules of the McKinlk la V fered th e | ( 
r troller of the currence | e Wi ) re ‘ ‘ G ‘ } 
( he t f La Follette ! é é 
t i ira ¢ ) ! ind } ( f e Re i 
par Their temper ent i ¢ f M 
liffere When the revolte ! ‘ ‘ Ko 
ol or n gy t r < ( t 
mone i the purchase ol ne ‘ t t 
ueley « vith whom the went to 
co t ms, b railroad passe i 
I road rebates, favors tfror great 
( rations and hard cas} yt ’ 
! ( he hun ( 
The Passing of the Pass 
apes rON, of Orego : 
‘ } } ‘ 
collect 1 eat h e brict | | 
| Folle t i eve i belever 
} tta } iful« P r 
t thu the cfr 
He Act ( t to Inb I 
ri ¢ me crucial it 1 
} , or ¢ t} 
Y i Tt he 
tit i ihe countr I ( iyt 
h Lu Follette l 
hings he } ler led Regulating Rates 
ne he and Luc opost 
alaw ag t the ‘ i ‘ | ATI ‘ 
t ce oO lree nspo ( \ 
I road \ oked po ne I } { 
1ea ol « are i? er i d i iv ir I . 1 
i i i cer ib t W ! ‘ er i> ‘ . 
bod o could get the tor ‘ ‘ 
passes! the fellows « ho 
ent to ) é ons and amou t } I 
to anything in state nw \ 
these men had to beate t * 
converted—both being hard | 
but Wisconsin got her antipass ‘ 
We all know now that a pass, whe 
it isn’t the cheapest of bribery, is 
zx tne expe se Ol h nea t 
adies ¢ tne u NSCIOUS | 1 it 
A this propaganda was one 
the things that gave La Follette the 
hame Ol agitator and fanati 
The antipass issue was a fine 
thing by which to begin the proce 
of separating the privileged shee 
irom the unprivileged goa f 1s 
I believe I'll leave it that wa 
Along with it went the issue 
equal taxation as between railro 
and the rest of the property of the 
state. One is not shocked, at this b 
aay, by the proposition that rail- 
road property should pay taxes 
according to value. It dgesn’t 
seem so desperate ly radical, even if When the Senate is Not in Session t 
9 + ¢ 


it isn t practiced much yutSIde OL 


Wisconsin; but, in 1894 and subse¢ 


it y 











4 f I 
took them to Bob They were ‘ ‘ 
railroad tax-dodging n Michiga: ig r q i e ‘ 
than antipass,”’ said Cochems. ‘ S ‘ ‘ | 
are only paying wnat they feel like ‘ e re 

In such naive, incidental ways were the « les t ‘ 
made up. The Insurgents were feeling their way fron ect I | t ‘ 
issue to issue. They felt that somethir g was wrong; and i 
as their impressions were justified b discoveries, the he pre ¢ | 

on them one at a time as issues. They were no ‘ ‘ 
demigods, who |} everyth re they dema- La | é ‘ ‘ 





gogues, Who befooled 
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gainst the deterioration of the plant. Their rules against 
ercapita f nsure them against any lack of value in 
inception of the project and altogether the commis 
erve he estor public-utility securities quite 
effec nd ( the people. By all means 
"1 
A Milwaukee broker wa Madison the other day visit 
fri¢ He } iness operator i! 
| and Minnesota, co ting the main of the r 
‘ ise of pu f t I i their reorganization ana 
Vi | ( ‘ W isc n?” asked | 
The ‘ fg plant he ite 
hye j ‘ 
¢ q) ts; tr ‘ of t hie rY l ilat roof prope rties: "hy t 
I nake such p ts here as I can in other state 
y rr ( ’ ) 7] rie water the tocr 
I aske tt! ! v olag mpa ho he liked the 
La | r ej tilitie 
one \ { re t 10 itl it t } irt US ini} We 
were scared during the agitation, Dut the commission 1s 50 
fair that we rather like it The commission takes the 
g! i it we have to have rather better interest on our 


THE AGENT AT BAINTA 


By CALVIN JOHNSTON _ i ovtee0 2 me 


investments than we could get, for instance, on farm mort- 
gages, or we should all lend on farm mortgages instead of 
building gasworks; and reasonable returns are really all we 
want. We haven't a word of fault to find.” 

The reader begins to get the idea, | hope. The investor 
who wants returns and wishes to be sure of them likes the 
Wisconsin law and indorses this fruition of La Folletteism 
except those who have been embittéred in the fight —and 
I think even most of them do 

The men who are actually operating the properties and 
who are brought into most frequent contact with the com- 
mission like it olen ene bite thelr veal opinion, 


The men who want to float fleets of securities on oceans 





of water, who seek to sell blue sky, who want to reap where 
they have not sown and to eat bread in the sweat of other 
met ’s brows, are opposed tot he COMMISSION, 


ked Halford Erickson, who has been on the commis 





ion since its creation and who is one of the great 





experts of the world, what in his opinion 1 the feel 
of the financial world toward this, the greatest of the 
La Follette institutions 

‘The managers of the public-utility plants like it, I 
believe,” said he. ‘*They are freed from the necessity of 
detiling themselves and their business with the ward politics 
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in which they were steeped in the past. They give no 
passes or free service or reduced rates to public officers or 
any one else. The city administrations can neither hurt 
them nor help them. They can live cleaner and more self- 
respecting lives than can men in similar positions under 
ordinary conditions. Being decent men, they like this. 
The investors in the bonds of the utilities like the law 
because it makes their investments safe. But many of the 


owners of the stock don’t »it. It prevents melon-cutting 





and stock- ering. Thi he way the various classes of 





people interested in public utilities feel about the law.’ 
1:1 


» like the law. That’s one of the 





: 


The people of the st; 
reasons why senator La 





Follette, last year, with the massed 
millions of the melon-cutting gentry against him, and wit! 
no money of his own, carried every Congressional distri 


every Senatorial district, every Assembl) listrict, every 





tatesmansnip. 


4 demagogue, invested as governor with the power of 
appointing such a commission, would have traded the 
personnel of the commission for the allegiance of the cor- 


it 
porations. Or he would have appointed spoilsmen as his 


Continued on Page 56) 
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f Old witch hen answers in confide 

| the ‘ > . J 1 wil do bet er bD ve thar 

ILLUSTRATED BY F R. GRUGER : 
HH j th ri edt i I wil ht ye fer I 1 ( 
‘ hore | } } gra i ears ernie memos = ——s a eee, ae Ol toe ee t 
ine er yl | oO Cla coroner ve sh | 
‘ \ j } ested Jerry. 
‘ t te sess il a the iyter © lL t [ bf yt { r 
eert Fore . “Histhory i y position by putting ye at the 
histh m and letting ye wur-rk step 

I ov!”’ interrupted the Old ¢ lye arrive atthe pinnacle. This 
chman authoritatively —“ixcept betwane frinds and the men must 
e case I ha mind,” he added. Aven Serymie wud be 





There was silence after this rebuke 


nd old Denny steod studying his 
“ 





t thougl le lling time by the 
*Midnight,”” he resumed presently, 
th a rapt manner; “and where is 

erry Coffi 
He inquired so blandly that the crew 
ere abashed; they glared at one 

inother in reproach for so much 


norance 


Impatient, Denny answered himself: 
I do not know.” 

‘And who is Jerry Coffin? 
‘‘He was a prophet without honor in 





ny country; he foretould I wud die at 
and now I have lived past 


Pa 


ould age 
it, bad cess to him 

“It is mysthery instead av histhory 
he do be making. What has midnight 
t?”’ ventured the Foreman. 

They frowned him down at so unrea- 
sonable a question and the Old Switch- 
man began the history of Jerry Coffin. 





to do with it? 
















will put ye on as gineral 
Bantam Spur-—-and the expe- 
rience av handling freight afther an 
agint’s manner will prepare ye 
as claim agint —afther that 

“Hould!”” commands Jerry. “Ye 
will crowd yourself out av a job next. 
I will take the place. 

‘Is it to be gineral agint?”’ contin- 
‘ ued Jerry with cheerfu ss. ‘*And 
who is to hould all the other fat jobs 
at Bantam Spur? Who is to be gin- 
eral livestock, and foreman, and super- 
ntendint, and gineral housewur-rk?”’ 

‘Ye will be all av thim,” answered 
Wheedle, laughing; fer he was 
humored man at times. 

“IT will accipt thim,” replies Jerry 
with dignity. ‘“‘Arrah, I have an uncle 
who paid my fare halfway to Amerikay, 
and I paid the last half rather than be 
drowned or go back to him. He wasa 
miser and a titled man, being Sir Jerry 
av a castle like a wicker crate and 
duke av a bog in Killarney. I will 


ler a job 








a gz ct d- 








What time ould Scrymie was prisi- 
dint av the P. D. Q). and Nick W heedle, 
his son-in-law, was prisidint av the entire Scrymie family, 
a man av mark came wan day to the headquarther offices. 

Well | remimber the wild black eye and long, bewil- 
dered hair av this man; and ’tis no wonder the clerk 
hastened into the no-admittance office with his name and 
description, 
with a black eye,” said the clerk. 

1. I have been wild with a black eye 
mesilf,”” replied Nick Wheedle, smiling over the throuble 


“a wild he is 





“Small blame to 


behind him--when he was desperate with youth. 
Show him in.” 
fis a glad day when I shake your hand again, Jerry 
Coffin,” he tould his visitor, meeting him halfway to the 
door. ‘A new issue av stock we have in hand, and ye 
may get a spirit message whether it wud sell better printed 
on green or orange paper.” 

“Green, ye traitor!”’ exclaimed Coffin, staring at the 
fine clothes av Wheedle; ‘but divil a spirit message do I 
take on a slate fer any man, since it brought me to jail— 
and out agin through a hole in the wall.” 

Nick Wheedle laughed at the remimbrance. ‘We grow 
ould and settled down,” he said—‘‘and comfortable,” he 
idded, smoothing the red vest av him. 

‘‘And comfortable,” repeated Jerry Coffin. “Ye Robin 
Redbreast!”’ he thought. ‘A curse on this carpet like a 


“Sure 'Twas the Fiend Himself Afther Him"’ 


snowdrift! I must step so high that I will cast a battered 
shoe into the lap av luxury. Afther this I will harness 
them on with wire instead av leather.” 

“Tis a fine roadbed ye have fer walking here,” he says, 
reaching a chair. 

‘Saints preserve my suspenders; 
sthring!’’ he reflected. 

“Will ye have a cigar so soon afther breakfast?”’ asks 
Nick. 

“It is not too soon,” replied Coffin politely. ‘Faith, 
I had nearly fergotten it during the twenty-four hours,” 
he thinks—‘“‘If I eud only boil the cigar!” 

“Can I do anything fer ye, Jerry?” inquires Wheedle, 
fer he was always strong av interest in ould frinds and tuk 
little stock in their clothes. 

“Ye can take a hint for me, ye boardhead,” thinks 
Jerry; but, being a thrifle confused for an answer, he 
replies: 

“Yis; ye may give me a position to wur-rk. 

“Go to wur-rk, is it?’’ exclaims Wheedle. 
age! Ye will still have your joke.” 

“Tf ye ean detect humor in it I give ye joy av the laugh,” 
says the other sourly. ‘’Tis this life av ease palls on me, 
Nick. The memory av days whin I rode a wild thrain 
with ye tempts me. I will take a position as conducthor.” 


which are only ay 


” 





“At your 


send him wan av my cards and the 
titles will drive him crazy with invy.”’ 

“‘Now a wur-rd av warning,” said Nick Wheedle: ‘“‘the 
thrain boord is not for spirit messages; and ye cannot 
keep banshees in the wareroom.” 

‘They do not pay for their keep,” said Jerry. “‘ Niver 
again will I write messages on slate or boord—on the 
wur-rd av a Coffin.” 

“It is well,” said Nick. ‘“‘Ye can still receive a tele- 
graph message?”’ he added. ‘I remimber ye as a studint 
operator in the ancient days.” 

‘I am a professor by this time,” answered Jerry, “‘and 
have invented new finger ixercises in lightning.” 

The other laughed for the humor av the occasion, but 
warned him again. Thin he sent him to the coompany 
restaurant for repairs. 

“No slate writings, on the wur-rd av a Coffin,” says 
Jerry to himself on his way. ‘No slate writings; but 
divil a mention was made av spirit rappings. Between 
Nick Wheedle and the spirits ’tis a happy medium I will 
be,” he chuckles. ‘“‘’Tis gineral managers and directhors 
deceased who will instruct me in running Bantam Spur 
Station, and an official meeting will sound like a kettledrum 
convention.” 

Now this station was at the ind av Bantam Spur, which 
ran ’way into the mountains from the main line av the 
P.D. Q. Five miles down the spur was a smelter, which 
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loaded its cars there and paid the freight charges to the f ‘ Then he notices the tel } He plac — ae ; 
tation agint And many a day a thrain ran up to the 1, v ils cu ‘ ke « eleg } 
pur and the ingine, heading about on a ‘‘ Y,”’ tuk it safely tten over with scratche d pe ! \ | e this « Inger 
back agin at time iong ? ite de he V ri r é , 
a) ‘It is a mixed thrain ye run,” says Jerry to the con- de tic ‘ ead He ‘ ; , _s i 
‘| ducthor on the day he goes up to take the job. d r ( tel 
‘It has been mixed more than wance, | . ‘ . , heen ; 
2 conducthor—‘“‘thrain and crew, at the he Fie } er hi? f eng P | : lL +} 
3 mountain SO ve are to be agint at Banta! ind re t it ¢ ( é ‘ e revs 
That is wan av the officials I will be.” lewa' oft ‘ , eve 4 | ‘ ie 
: ‘Tt s the cor burned like blu ‘ t . 
bias ‘Faith ; 
2} I a ak ‘ ( e ak etle } } ot he 
1 ‘As ould as any in Ireland.” Jerry, and dr the izzle he has picke " 
+ ‘Your great-grandfather will not miss ye much longer, makes the other h« th je ‘ ( ‘ inde 
ei ays the other. ‘“‘It is a cheerful place.” He starts tiptoeing down the platfoorm again to wher a Ge 
, And this makes Coffin an anxious man; but he says _ he has left his carpetbag; t} the ( avery av the 4 i} 
| nothi g till they reach the ind av the line and he gets out Coffins rises up in hit t ¢ ( i rop 
ut tute agint Whatever I come to, I ’ eo} ealt} Bans , 
. ‘ he says, d later tach e ch on the f I I i thoug I . 
t rom the steps. shoes that he? trar ‘ ouldly as a n shud _ ; ‘nag au 
; ned under the *Tomor lecide Iw range the stationer im and ! 
t chained in the and pull the out ne door t be a da I ( et I M t i 
: At this sec i the teleg ph starties hin th a terrible en 
D1 ri i ( I er tne te £ tt i be i ge piece a he yl 
; k 
¢ over the sounder t ‘ gint n the y as he re a é olen 
j that he go line notif ng the d tehe +} t he ‘ } ‘ ‘ 
i n nout dint the " ny 
| 
{ ai la I } i ¢ t t Ba ler t ird d < he eve r ‘ ted } 
{ “Did the agint I place ye tuk Tresig Irom I é $ i ‘ ne 1 alia 
Ive er replies the other fer ear the But the ] ‘ lt not Oise f g ul gt 
{ he put rusti« re I ( é é | ‘ ’ | 
At this insthant the thrain st , thin a +? . 7 
lhin he did what hout cing along av the The gy tor I 
| nade hair ¢ ¢ ‘ } ‘ ; mout} the 
Phin he resigned a ind” —but the wur-rds were But afthe time he peers « e vulcl } ‘ an } 
He resigned agir nd,” repeated Jerr “and t over w i ‘ ’ he ¢ ’ { 
| ] i ftatelul ir t< top with and upsets mecor plete pbeyvant ! et ‘ ‘ It re ‘ i he fig 
He looked up and dow the bare mountainside at tne ‘What ( j } the o£ He ( y Hi ‘ Me Ke } 
t thin he listened up the wv a, as il hoping t » have the ye may call the 1 i the er persc os ke ( lin! é le earing 1} 
ext ir-rd afther “and” blown down upon him He notice of oke f gy fre ‘ , ‘ the 
It i juiet here,’’ he ays, “‘and not overcrowded.” a she r av the < | pipe ‘ If ye plase, | ‘ er } 
He starts up tne pl itloorn but the sound av his ow? cabin,” he goes « yur-r who see ie the corner 
footsteps alarmed him. ‘I must move with carefulness,”’ With that he give three fri und a Kr on t JOTT makes haste ts 
he thinks, ‘“‘or [ will start an avalanche.”’ So he tiptoe assistant’s head; and at | howl the ‘ i\ te f t it a fair! n ‘ ed at the blue eye 
up to the ‘ d peeps inside. In wan ind was the quietly a ! } her ‘ } head like 
telegra fice and stationery—in the other ind was the ‘Ye mediu ‘ to the he gle 
eroor put they were separated | a partitior So, com! ot < her he ree | p pose 
t, Jer peers j » the wareroom door. ] he carrie n the mill] ’ ill the ’ other ag 
» t é is!’” he mutter he iring the rattle ay t! LX} res the « ‘ iIpphie ace ‘ ed t 
cl he a k V nine Is it a dog they have fer Here me t em ‘ ¢ Hy , ant 
ct und going to a corner he “ale ‘ ed fy i held ‘ " 
d th the 
la ‘ 
color, with drooping red ] , 
t nd a mourners eX- 5“ ‘ 
mre mu ed onto |} ‘ f 
. MA ‘ , 
Yeluk cheerful enough ‘ 
hye hie nt hit elf ’’ , " 7 
Jer *Now I | - | 
ele n ‘ but be curetul 
f e, bee elhave 
t ak e piue 5 ‘ 
Phe dog howled th 
Lo tn eav the ch 
itt it na a vt 
4 Came back as ilu ousand 
If posue ere Tu it 
ad ove he Tne ‘ 
ble shied iru * 
i i Jerr ‘ 
tl ! lder, going, into 
e lelegr iph: off ind ‘ 5 r 
ek I the door up t 
tne f ing. ; 
In the corner was a cot, 
ht e1 ringed 1 
bbled at wan ind ' ; 
Rats!"" he cor ‘ 
1 thin his hair 1 a ‘ 
le was the t 
chewed thim,” he realizes ‘ ‘ 
ly rner 1s a scat- 
1 t iv cards and a ‘ Me j he id m 
k in the door ( 
s almost In split ‘ ‘ Howeve 
ers, having served so long ‘ ‘ ( e he 
i Larget. | ‘ 
Chen the howling bursts ener 
out like au chase av divils, } r ost rie 
ith a terrible scratching ‘ ked fe 
uguinst the wall. © her ‘ 
‘I will have to brush J I ‘ { ‘ ! 
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hair with mucilage! **@ Coffin, a Medium and a Thrick Goat. It is Too Mucht e wilde 
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l i ur ! . ‘ viThe | 
' ye }t? ( il rn ner eye 
‘ t it rie rie 
he think 
‘ I | ‘ rie ( | ! 
ey Ik. Jerr nauire “Sure, 1 Wud be a Witch 
+ ent = yi t the | Deocthor fer Such a Meat" 
| 
l I I 
irtne r 
re it near thu ‘ ere 
i e me 
A the d ! ed though he 
‘ i j is signa 
I quet e replie | 
g the dk x 
\ 1! tu Jer t the edge 
J nes mm Spi 
cio? } Medium!” he calls, and 
ot rl} hort nd ry na 
( } eur to lister 
Che gur-rl lul mide dthinlaughs 
ho h le «4 ith a ( fancy 
I tha ner eye sparkle or 
Jerry a e turns away to go back to 
little farm, where she lives with her 
} 
Ti I} her intherested in the 
g and the mountain -and glancing 
rri¢ thinks Jerry. But although 
he hints at the mysthery twice ivery 
day as he walks to the ind of the 
platioorm, he only smiles and says 
‘Ye are making fun av me, Misther 
Aint.” 
L — 
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niver ill his life befoore had 
Jerry throubled so much over a gur-rl 
or been at a ; fer ixcuses to make favor with any wan 
ver atthract her regard with only five 
thinks, ‘‘and yet ‘twould be bould to 


ire I can ni 


minutes a day,” he 


yo farther than the platfoorm with her. And I will make 

ti ccuse to go farther,” he says, regretting the lie which 

ud not come, and choked in his throat whin she luked 
m. ‘i must have a reason, and a thrue wan a 

Rut there was no reason why he should go farther, and 


ad 


thrain conducthor 


him whin, on the fourth day, 
unloaded a crate on the platfoorm. 
ver,””” he explains; ‘I have no bill 


despair ft possession ay 


‘The shipment 


fer it’’—and, receiving his thrain order from Jerry, bumps 
on the mixed thrain. 
lis a goat,"’ says Jerry, and sits down with Medium 
to ixamine it he goat mutters to himself in a towering 
rage and will have nothing to do with thim; so Jerry 


a truck. 
a call at the wire and he is 
er’’ a shipment av one goat. 
commit himself at wance,” 
will check up the 
In an insthant a 
“The goat must not be 
t be.” And yet, v ith the 
lie to the 


hauls him to the 
In a few 
sked if 
\ gineral 


he reflect 


wareroom on 
minutes there is 
SJantam Spur is “oy 
shud not 
answers that he 


igint 
and so 
packages in the wareroom for the goat. 
aving idea has come to him 
f asthray he 
the gur-rl, he 


“over: it 1 mu 


remimbrance a cannot aven 
claim departmint. 
Without answer, he steals out; and prisintly, pulling 
foore with a rope while Medium bites behind, he escorts 
the he mountain to the farm. 
An ould gintleman sits smoking his pipe on the parlor 


} doorsill AY Jerr . 


} 
rhe 


the goat beyant houlder av t 





( being a man av form, prisints his 
business card from which he has scraped the ace of clubs. 
The ould gintleman houlds it at ar-rm’s length and reads 
the name 

** Coffins,” he says. ‘“‘ There is 


no wan dungerously sick. 


ub errunning the counthry now,” 


iis undertakers w are © 
he complail 

“"'Tis not the 
bird's-eye view,”’ 
the card or Ly h 


fort! 


business but the name which ye see at a 
intherrupts Jerry in “*Hould 
to the horizon, wave it back and 
‘ read the business in smaller writing.” 
But the ould gintleman cannot get a focus; so Jerry reads 


it: ‘‘Gineral Livestock Agint, D. Q. Railroad.” 


haste. 
ulway 





} “So it is!” agrees the other, with intherest. ‘Ye are 
traveling with your departmint? Kathy,” he calis, ‘‘it 
' is the livestock agint, with his thrick goat.” 


The gur-rl with the brown hair comes to the door and 


claps her hands. ‘* Will he walk a wire?” she asks. 
Jerry Coffin puts a curse on the ould gintleman under 
his breath. ‘‘I must not praise him to his face,” he says 


mutters and shoves him aside with his 
and thin bucks into the air with a dangerous luk. 
shortens the rope and sets him to face the other way. 
It is a vallyble goat,” he says, “‘but is that headstrong 

we must set him asthray in the mountains or he will wish 
» collide with the locomotive,” he explains, wiping his 
‘So I wish permission to let him browse on the 

ks avy the farm and practice walking the peak.” 

“It will plase Kathy,” says the ould gintleman, “and 
the av admission. As fer me, I do not care fer 
ayints and thrick livestock, Did I make it plain there was 


the goat, who 
it ad, 


fern 


brow, 
I 
rot 





price 


nobody sick here?” he asks, with suspicion. ‘“’Phis ma; 


be a new dodge av undertakers to wur-rm into confidence 
“**Coffin’—it is my name!”’ replies Jerry, boiling with 
indignation. 
“What is his name?” inquires the other, pointing at the 


dog with his pipe. 

“I know-—-it is Medium,” replies 

Her father takes his pipe out ay 
coffin, a medium and a thrick goat,”’ 
too much!” and goes inside the house. 

‘It is all right, Misther Coffin,” 
let him play in the front yard.” 

“Perhaps we may sick the dog on the goat,’” says the 
ould man, hurrying out av the house 
which the goat jumps on the roof a 
on the house. 

“’Tis wan av his thricks,”’ explains Jerry 
away in imbarrassmint and despair av such 
befoore Kathy. ‘‘But I this,” he reflect 
‘‘because I wud not lie, aven to the claim departmint. It 
is fer her sake I am an honest man.”’ And, calling 
headquarthers, he repoorts the shipment av wan goat 
asthray and not “over.” 

“How do ye know it is asthray?” he is asked; but he 
will not commit himsilf further. 

Kathy came and wint, with Jerry escorting her a fe 
yards beyant the platfoorm; but 
the goat at all. 

“Small wonder,” grumbles Jerry at supper; 
disgusted with the bad manners av him”’; and during the 
seance that avening, whin Medium reads the rappings 
with ease, Jerry complains without pause. ‘‘Spirits 
poor coompany,” he says, and goes out to stroll on the 
platfoorm and watch the face floating in the milky way, 
with blue eyes and a veil av dusty gold blown across it. 

“Tf ye rap tonight,” he threatens the dog, as he turns 
in, “*’twill go har-rd with ye. Bad cess to a medium who 
does not know the difference between an inspired drame 
and a nightmare.” 

Next morning he makes bould to walk home with Kathy 
to inspect the livestock departmint. 

“Ye must not take offense at my father,” explains she 
with hesitation. ‘‘He farms here fer the health av him; 
and, being an invalid, he is sinsitive about your name ay 
Coffin.” 

“Yes, yes; I understood,” replies Jerry. 

“He says he will call ye Misther O’Friday if ye do not 
mind. He has no coompany here but the da; the 
week, and ’twill come more natural and frindly.” 

“O’Friday!”” mutters Jerry. ‘‘ Well, well, let it 
it is not bad. I have known a man named Christmas, 
who was hung on atree!”’ And he tells her the tale, being 
a man av intheresting histhory. 

Misther Doons, the father, nods whin they arrive, 
from the doorsill luks away over the mountain. 

“I was not organizing a lodge that I needed a goat,”’ he 
says bitterly. 

“He will amuse ye,” puts in Jerry, luking round. 

Misther Doons hisses through the cob pipe: ‘I have an 
apartmint in a sheep pound,” he says. “It is like sleeping 
under a skating rink.” 


Kathy. 
his mouth again. “A 
he mutt a 


says K ith) ; yeu 


and he d 


the low sned ar 


and walks 
! 
humiliation 


have done 





she does not mention 


“she is 


are 


8 ay 








pass; 


and 














September 235,/911 
- a Jerry luks up and sees the go ) 
00 
| 
| 
| Jer t 
| ir 
| } 
| 
1e mu put a ne e} or 
t ed he ss lit \} 
d ‘ ral ho Jer 
t rie ) i 
yt ily ) 
rt easteeple.M erO 
By but | ) 
pygla 
Jerry | rds a 
he go 
Ye é 
1) é it J 
if ne le¢ 
| e otner ii oO 
“Wh r eto bee 
ne ° L t 
k 
} It enougl ' 
| av tl i 
} 
| i ¢ ‘ ! I ) 
= ie ee erest t! ild man, ‘ Oo 
himsell; i ad cé & q 
ne 1 K: 
So he discourses o e I iynness av rauroad “ f 
} iolt a spirit te sit he sa hint ‘ 
‘We do not know,” argues Doo 
from thim.’ ' 
“Whist! I get it straight by raps,” says Jerry d: 
but the ould man shakes his head If ye will f 
ome avening we may hear signs av your an ; 
“Saints rest thim!’ ys Do Ti le é ' 
had in this wur-rld betwane the law and the i 
av breaking it. I have live the skeletor i 
*‘and will hould no resurrection in a closet, lest the 
back to me.” 
It is plain that he misdoubts, but Jer Vet r 
triumph at hand. ‘‘Sure, it is aisy to converss 
aven the dog medium has a conthrol.”’ 
The other is startled and almost dr ps his J 
a dog houlds seances!’’ he exclain 
’Tis little we know ers J 
s} av the h ‘a t u 
howl back at him from the n 
Doons luks at him with great inther« nd cu! 
“Hark!” says Jerry. ‘Prisintly ye will hear |} x 
exercised he is now ivery morning ILn ghost 
““Av departed dogs?”’ 
‘I do not think so; fer he repeats the signals to me who 
have no intherest in dogs.” 
The ould man lays down } 3 to 
luk more cautiously at Jerr i 
whirlwind—wan side av 11 | 


the other sucks him down 

Prisintly came the how] a 
‘I can niver decide,”’ wh Ts I 
howls first to the dog or the dog to the mount 
And he 

From beyant the sh« 
then many 


They car 





raised his hand for silence. 


long howls, 











and closer. 

running —and in a seco I 
“‘What is the sign?’ ol 

eyes red and hair bristling, crouches panting 

b 3 a tattoo with his tail. 

*Tis wur-rd I must not neglect,” s Jerr 
an apology he rises and quickly descends the 
with the ould man's eyes pushir gy the giasses 
av his nose. 

At the station, Jerry pulls the knife from the 


casts it again at the target till it sticks. 
‘Now that the day s 

I will rest witl conscle nee,” he si 

sleep till thraintime; fer, with 

Medium get little sleep at night 


pi ght. 
That afternoon the thrain conducthor bring 
letter stamped and addresse 


business and amusement 





houlding seance 


to Kathleen Door 


railroad mail a tracer from the claim departmint, t 


Jerry attaches his reply: 

“The goat is still ying, 
I will herd him till further notice 
ing disposition, which is not ¢ 





ood, In Case 
again.” 

“It has an official 
pride. “Ti 


ound,” 


the Coffins who are born f 
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But with a sink ing heart he gives Kath V her letter that 


ivening and sees her almost dance for jo 
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‘Oh, he is con ing up to visit over Si nday,” she cries na ealing 1) ‘ } 
rry home with the news! H ( \ ‘ l 
I 1e?”’ ask Jerry av Medium. ( i ¢ 
7 who visits over Sunday!” I 
so intl ed that he listens ivther | ) 
if does not heed Jerry at all f é 
On that same avening, the manager av the smelter come ‘ ‘ r 
po i ind I me lor é r Vv copper ‘ } 
1 that Jerr ocks the cas! he ile claw ! ‘ eree ‘ ‘ \ 1 
iin he ealls ) o inspe the livestock, fer he red-eyed Mediu t} y tong 
laS a sinse av responsiDuUity in all dey m he moor t L) ! I Ve 
“Good avening, Misther O’Monday,” says the ould parkles and he ‘ é l We 
man from the doorsill. ‘The goat has been sporting By coug [swe gs,”” he } 
day on the peak yonder; ye may see him no Ke a CO! and s! es | fist to f | M | ter 
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‘Has the dog any message today?” asks the other Kath I t Jerr he ks be he ts} | ‘ hat he 
prisintly in a mocking voice luks away from |} th he he 
"T bu y nh curio he 3 ! s Jerr in W 11 fir 1 Vv he é é ] ] \ } th ed 
answer il I left: but will niver suspected her rT emp It y } 
not come 0 clock | f av her dear ar ! 1 r é e suspe } 
eight e | e and t t nine me as n eve ! else t v\ , t i 
WI ) ‘ sks Katt romthe wal , veside her d raged ‘ r eina 
door ‘Well, wl I ‘ ) he t 1) \\ ! amr 
l t xplains Jer it I nh tne ava ‘ | | ent 
‘ cre H e make fur “Katt I « te i lie » Ve I i ne « ! ‘ j b 
i mie 0 I ire icre ‘ I'll have ye *T trust e KIi¢ Dele ne ! ‘ nu 
know. sa ed thar é I b 
W ne ao ring e tne me ipfe Door near tneir Tr ng ittered Js } ) 
I t ul fer me he es Jerry as a no f fe r i ‘ ‘ 
! é orst 1 the « an gor » luk at the Insthar Kat ‘ hin cur \\ 
ri Ch angers he I t ! ‘ eT J 
l O espe » palter j } heries.”’ the n ! rt } k «¢ é j it 
Kat} Niver mind! There Y gy tomorr face av the ould faring ] d \ ‘ 
ho niver doe } r to displease me.” oi eu ! he cri¢ } ‘ } } 
Lp rT » he me ' thir Jerr th a sig your thr nd cde ‘ la \ ‘ } 
“The i at @ man the derstand; yet  gur-rl flutters do he path to the ie ' 
the ( ‘ e to dr him } ‘ oe be a sé e! hink Je the f 
Ho I ecide hat her curio irth more kno hat raps v 
tl I Ket t ue So she he ente ne if ho \ ‘ 
por oO he ich } é e ( i r 
| coming over Su ida er: ‘I will not ) At the fir 
» «le e ye, Kat dear ‘ ire no rits at all e where anything mig } ‘ ( i 1 r er 
( i he dog ha iI will no ike a joke will ixcuse me fer luking rou er he M \ 
folk ho e dead ot det e news av Sa a prie to ivery nook to disco t thing H 1 ¥e he 
hi ‘ 0 late, Katl lear.’”’ who sends me ye ) ny l ‘ I ' ) 
He wud a er id he?”’ replies Jerry in Jerry ixpects thin é ‘ { ve 
f K ¢ t rt I ma er yé Kathy de ir, gut divila ! ( he toucl itt K, the re that ove " ‘ t 
l é é i ire faise ‘ tne dog, Kathy Spry; ana Doo ot the cold t € it O nil I L) rit M a 
dear ind | guard na e see fit.’”’ Even the oul 1 clock } run ( ! é er yht to 
Jerry 1 irried a l Vy his earnestne but marks the "Cal e stand e shock O! a sé ir | 
blush that sta her face like the reflection av firelight. the other « Ye es! Have at | ! l é 
‘Itiseight-thir-rty already,” says ould Doons, coming out. rest ai th such mysthery left be ‘ 
“Thin I have only an hour to ' 
Visit, in case there shud be wur-rd ] t 
er me fre bye Jerry an er ‘ 
} ‘ ¢ é é ‘ 
kK I lui ni reproacl | ” 
iv Lemper So ye per- f ‘ 
le? wrilege? he i ! 
qui Very well!” And she 
! Misther Doo herested | j 
! l emendous!’ é As | 
) ep the ine Uyre ) ere ‘ 
And he goes in and out 
n Maybe the clock is slo ‘ 
he ) IT hear! 
b J { ( t down he , 
make ya ‘ Dom the s} ‘ | 
rie re le ™ T i t 
y that, gol me Lo jall a! t 
the rappings have sint me to pur : 
v eT et Wad i 
( bl ed i ‘ ‘ ) t 
$ he id ¢ , 
| 
T } 
! rie DLaCr . ‘ , ; 
hy 
nd, at whicl i rt 
other Tulse ! nana ore 
Hould, O’Friday!” he com- gy D é I 
I rid \\ ililt ner il al ifiit kK « eT rit l 
hey will la Thin he 
la a hollow laugh with wan only the lo ry ol 
lu and sets the clock in the 0 ‘ he inforr 
\ de} with a candle befoore it. ! itt f 
As the hands move he calls the rst 
minutes aloud, from nine-one to ping 
I ine-twinty-nine, like a man con 
demned; and Kathleen, i : 
and down in then “I Will Niver Die With Such a Mysthery Unraveted! We Will Go Down l ‘ 





























Together and I'il Hear 





the Message 
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Lhe Sealed Packet=By Melville Davisson Post 
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. t 

HEN one touches the mystery of human identity 

he eZ pon a vwyvolde propert ol romance. 

[hers tretches backward belore the eye a great 

iieze filled h every iniety of figure grouped in every 
ety of posture nd ending belore en hanted palace | 
liited by magic out of the baked earth of Arabia. It was 
he cmel device ot the tragic poets when Aristotle wrote; 


as time-worn before the day of Scheherezade; it was in 
every tale of the Middle Age Boccaccio knew it, and the 
Elizabethan poets stole it trom the Florentine stories and 
made it a vehicle for their colossal dramas. 

One would believe that when Cherbuliez finished his 
celebrated romance, Samuel Brohl & Co., there remained 
no combination of events, however complex, that had not 
been set up about this mystery of human identity; and 
when one put down that charming tale he would say that 
(herbuliez, in his delightful e1 tangle ments, had pushed sO 
lar into the region of the fancy that by no chance or hazard 
eould the truth reach hin 

In that story Count Abel Larinski, of a great Polish 
family, had disappeared. A man named Samuel Brohl 
endeavored to impersonate him, and he did it with such 
harm and fidelity that but for one of those inexplicable 
tricks of fortune he would have remained Count Larinski. 
He had in his possession a curious bracelet and, in the 
romantic atmosphere of St. Moritz, having won the 
promise in marriage of the daughter of a wealthy Parisian, 
he presented her with this bracelet as a gage d’amour. 
Now it happened, a few days before the ceremony, that an 
old Russian, the Princess Gulof, was in Paris, and calling 
upon the Count’s fiancée, Mademoiselle Moriaz, she 
observed this bracelet. She was astonished. She said the 
bracelet had belonged to her years before; that she had 
been traveling through Europe, had seen a little boy, had 
taken a fancy to him, had bought him of his father and, 
having no money, had given the father this bracelet. The 
bracelet contained a secret compartment with her name. 

he took the bracelet from the girl’s arm, pressed the secret 
pring and showed it to contain what she had said. It 


A Child Born in Alsace, 
Arriving in New Orleans, Was Sold Into Siavery 
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appeared that this Samuel Brohl, whom the Countess had 
picked up by chance, had fallen in with the true Count 
Abel Larinski in his exile, had been with him at his death, 
had learned the history of his family and had determined 
to impersonate him. If it had not been for this bracelet, 


which he had found among the effects of his real father at 


his death and the secret of which he did not know, he 
would have succeeded with his heroic adventure. 

Now the realist, insisting on the truth, will thrust hi 
tongue into his cheek and put down the book. Such adv: 
tures in their nice, intricate adjustment do not happen, he 
will tell us with a judicial air. Sut they do happen! 

There can be no more practical tribunal in this world 
than the Court of Queen’s Bench, and there came into it 
for trial at its Easter term in the year 1873 a case 
that in its strange, intricate details equals anything 
that Cherbuliez has imagined. 

Sir James Tichborne belonged to one of the old- 
est families in England. He held his lands by title 
anterior to the landing of William the Conqueror. 

He married a descendant of the titled family ol 

Bourbon-Conti. Sir James could not resist the 

lure of Paris and he and his family resided for the 

most part in the French capital. Here Sir Roger Charles 
Tichborne was born in January, 1829. He lived in Paris 
until he was sixteen. Later he was sent to a Catholic 
seminary at Stonyhurst, England. Here he concluded his 
slight education. Soon afterward he entered the army as 
an officer in the Sixth Carbineers. It is related that about 
this time he fell in love with his charming cousin Kath- 
erine— afterward Lady Radcliffe. But the young woman’ 


parents resisted the alliance and Sir Roger, forgetting the 





advice of Chateaubriand and believing that a new land 
would cure him of his fancy, crossed to France, made his 
: . s 


adieus to his family and on the fourth of March, 1853, 


sailed from Havre for Valparaiso. 


A Host of Witnesses 
H® REMAINED in South America, now and then in 


correspondence with his family, until 1854, when he 
sailed in the Bella from Rio de Janeiro to Ne York. \ 
short time before the vessel sailed, in a letter to his family, 
he expressed his intention of staying abroad for 
everal years longer. 

The Bella never came into the port of New 
York; she vanished from the high seas. Her 
insurance was paid and the ship marked off as 
lost at sea. Some four or five days after she had 
sailed her long-boat was picked up. 

It appeared that the young Sir Roger had made 
a will before leaving England. Sir Jamesaccepted 
the current belief that his son was dead and his 
will was proved, but Lady Tichborne, with a 
mother’s tenacity of hope, refused to believe that 
her son had been lost at sea. She held to that 
idea, and when Sir James died, in 1862, she adver- 
tised in a London paper for her son Sir Roger. 
This was eight years after the sailing of the Bella. 

About this time an enterprising person named 
Cubit opened what he called a ‘‘ Missing Friends” 
office at Sydney, in Australia, and by chance a 
copy of his advertisement came to the attention 
of Lady Tichborne. She wrote to Cubit, and he 
advertised for the lost heir of the Tichborne estate. 

Now it happened that this advertisement of 
Cubit came to the attention of an attorney named 
Gibbs, and the thing remained in the lawyer's 
memory. One day he saw a man smoking a pipe. 
This pipe attracted his attention—he stopped 
and observed it; on the bow] of it were the initials 
R.C.T. Gibbs had an inspiration; he made some 
inquiries; he learned that the smoker was an 
Englishman and that he had said that he belonged 
to a noble family and was the heir to estates. He 
observed the man’s gentlemanly carriage and be- 
havior and finally he went to him and said boldly 
that he had discovered his secret —he was the lost 
Sir Roger Tichborne. The man of the pipe, who 
bore the name of Castro, finally admitted that 
Gibbs was right. Gibbs at once wrote to Cubit 
and Cubit advised Lady Tichborne that her son 
was found. 

The Dowager immediately replied. In her 
correspondence she gave some details of her son’s 
life and certain peculiarities by which he could be 
recognized, and she said that an old servant named 





vu N WN 





On the Bow! of it Were the Initials R.C. T 











sogle would meet S Roger When he arrived ( 
advised the lost heir to reply to his mother’ etter 
he did, signing R. C. T. witha peculiar mark *)(*. L 
Tichborne sent two is d the | Sir R 

led for land ed he fo t K Mma 
in the hotel, whom he mmediately addressed a Bog! 

The old servant welcomed. him as the lost Sir Roger and 
adhered to him to the day of his death. The claima 
with Bogle to the ghborhood of the ( 
remained for some time in this vicinity and then crossed to 
Paris to meet his mot ervie ‘ en | 
Tichborne and this m ei hote Ps 1 
when it was over the Dowager declared that he was her 
missing son Sir Roger. 

The claimant explained that he had sailed on the Be 


that after the wreck of that ship he had been picked 





the Osprey and carried to Melbourne This ex} t 
was satisf: r d cor neing It was kno he 








Osprey had come into Melbourne in. bou mont 
after the wreck of the Bella. rhis was about the lengtl 
of time it would have taken a vessel to arrive had she 
ailed direct o this t trom the corner r rid 
where the Bella was lost. 

It would seem that the claimant’s case was established. 
He resembled Sir Roger in appearance and had beer 


| , 
accepted by two persons who were be 





namely, his mother and the old servant Bogle. But there 
was one person who refused to accept him—an old family 
solicitor named Gosford. Gosford went to see him, talked 
with him, and at the end of the conference told him he was 
an impostor. 

Through the influence of Gosford, it would seem, when 
the new Sir Roger came to establish his 
Tichborne estate and its titles he was resisted. There 
arose then one of the most extraordinary trials in the 
history of English jurispr 
were examined. Lady Tichborne had } 
him, as had the old servant Bogle. In addition, at this 
trial eighty-five witnesses sw 
toger; among them was one f 






idence. Hundreds of witnesses 
} 


liready recognize d 


t the claimant was Sir 





olicitor, one 
Six magistrates, one gene ral, three colonels, one n 
captains, thirty-two non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the army, for | 
Tichborne estate and seventeen family servant 





‘lergymen, seven tenants olf the 









Moreover, the cl: was shown by these witnesses 
physically to resem Roger. Sir Roger was known to 
have a fish-hook near the eye—the claimant 





such a scar. A hair-dresser testified that Sir R 
peculiar scar on his head —the claimant also h: 
There were, too, certain peculiarities in old letters of Sir 
Roger and in those written by the claimant — for instance, 
both wrote “‘nothink”’ for “‘nothing,” “lick” for “like,” 
and both used the term ‘‘a-going.”’ Both spelled ‘‘ Major 
with a a te thus, “‘ Magor’’— and used “has” for “as.” 
It was learned that Sir Roger had a peculiarity of the 
thumb, and the claimant pr 1 : 
and it was said that a certain nervous twitching of the 
claimant’s eyebrows was one of Sir Roger’s old habits when 
he engaged in any animated conversation. 

Nevertheless, Gosford stubbornly insisted that the man 
was an impostor; and it presently developed that he had a 
certain particular reason for this contention. He said that 
before leaving England, on tne nrst of January, 1852, Sir 
Roger had called on him; that he had gone to a desk, 


i this scar 





, " 
ed such a peculiarit 
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> 
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i 





written on a piece of paper, folded the paper, put it into 
his own seal. 


an envelope and sealed it with wax, usir 
He then wrote on the envelope 


g 
ig 
“private and confidential 


memorandum” and gave it to Gosford to keep for him. 


The claimant, when confronted with this dangerous, 
unforeseen test, met it with a certain shrewdne He said 
that the packet contained a personal and intimate mem 
randum and that he must decline to reveal it out of con- 
sideration for others. It then developed that the packet 


that had been delivered to Gosford had been destroyed 
The solicitor admitted that he had kept it for years, Dut at 
When the 


i 
claimant learned this he boldly ‘lared what the packet 
lalmant iearnet us he boldiy declared what the packe 





the present time it was in fact not ir 


contained. He seemed now to have passed the last danger 
ras “ge : ; 
lhe packet had been destroyed and there was no one who 


could know what it had contained except Sir Roger, and 


e was Sir Roger who could doubt him? 


as | 
} 


i 4 

Sut it seemed that Gosford was not a man to be outwit- 
ed. When he read the memorandum that the claimant 
said was in the packet he declared that there could be i) 


lor ger an 






y doubt about the man being an impostor, 
because the packet contained no such memorandum. He¢ 
testified that before Sir Roger had sealed 


the envelope he brought the writing over 


in the Count Middlesex, i ne Cour 
Plea ind directed the npostor to be v 

Iry See Reg Castro IX, 9, Law Re 
Bench, case 350 

After the case wer Guildford Onsl 
Hammond W both r ber f P 
prou u ret ( e Lo ol Que 

le tor co t i 1 fined ir reec ne I 

St. dames H P hic he 
he loss o } se b he Tichborne 
esult of « 

Wha es this l 
& Co r le ‘ . 
de thar ¢ r f the Tichbor 

ut G rd ! ealed packet « 
princess her braceie One tar ir 
cate moving o lal eve } ery pr 

ie aiflerence bet we ) i truth ist! 

ihere to pro f e truth need 

It was ¢ ‘ ! case t he 
made ) re on the reli 

st 2 i think tl e mothe 
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to him and showed it to him, that he 


then signed it Rover Charle Tichborne 


Tichborne Park The solicitor further 

estified that the memorandum related 
to Sir Roger’s relation with c 

‘ Lady Radcliffe ) ime 

1 and produced a ce of the 

ndum tl Sir Roger had er 


sford. ‘The duplicate bore the date 












22, 1852, and was identical with 
the original. This paper Sl r 1 
given to his cousin, explaining rthat 
it was a copy ol the pa 1 le 
vith Gosford. This extraordinary mer 





ly ; int 
ly assisted in ther 


to the Tichborne estate 


PARK, June 22, 1852 


lay a promise that if I 








n nN cousin Katherine this year 
y e three years are over to bulld a 
pel at Tichborne to the Holy Virgin 
Nanksy¢ g for the protection whict 
} as thrown over us and praying God 
that our wisnes ‘ be I ilfilled. 
‘ t 


, 


Phi r ge,u yreseen circumstance 
CO pieled t I r i fie 
r" or ni é it 
is Arthur Orto he N ‘ I 
itch it ¢ Hiyt tree Wap} 
Londo At fourteen he ‘ 
e ! he ! tul } it 


Valparaiso and we 
called Mel Here he fe 
{ by the name of ( ’ 
Ked Uj mattering ol t! yuupe 
d 1851 returned to gland, but 
Alt he ‘ 0 i He 
ri ed Oni place pi int ne 
! t t) ‘ { 


jp Pca thought that he got | rst 


borne; and, being shrewd enough imi 





diately to re ynize the old serva Bogle 

he supplied himself with sutlicient detail 

Irom that source to ¢ bole i »eL « i ’ I 

ne Wa vit , utta ! { I msell tw | t iy eT 

Sir Roger in the Carbinee Carter and Meck i He 
eemed skillfully to have carried forward tt int ) t 

somewhat alter the manner of a trick One ha et acl 

do at cards, by which it pretends to call 

them up iro Various pact t gy me r ) 
ow one card ahead ihrougt hese O1d Se rie 

ible to supply himse h de is he ‘ 

DOSS ed Ith ; aturu nre ane re t r 
he thing throug! It wa uid tha he tr he Cal 

bineers came up literally in platoons and swore that he 


the lost Sir Roger, so many of them appearing that the 


opposition ceased to cross-examine them. ihis was ex 
plained upon the theory that the regiment was convince 
by the two muitary servant Ar one or t ) persc i 
naving sworn to the identity of the claimant the other 
The remarkable I tl A tt 


followed. 





degree to which persons a 





violent partisans. 
Chief Justice Bovil dismissed the action of ejectment of 


Tichborne vs. Lushington and others on trial at Westminster, 


The Betla Vanished From 


T 
) 
Ar 
Lobv0 it 
Ay ' 
\ ‘ 


the 


High 


Seas 









neaded us for sea 


head and his 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


A Tit € pou FELV&LTRA TS DD 
od fe tread 
1 Mickey O’ Rourke, laying aside a 
} putting on | iniform cay He settled 
! HH J er f hief engines nd 
e to ke f f passenger! 
( 1 me p ‘ juire 
me, Micke 
} ) ne Y t f 
( or-rid of hie} the ts be 
hing y he 
eathe gk eye 1 wondering 
er A he! cye ne 
H d gl ed at he log 
efore hir nd I} e tould 
I dunno.” Mickey glanced 
j I r t raoralr , 
Ss ‘ 
Vv ! ¢ ; I 
the ! 
‘ Micl ‘ ] i th have 
if f { t me } ha pone and 
i the trutt ) ! 
About irse! \ ’ ( ( 1] 
I llof us!” th hief « eer | ‘ I will 
i ‘ I I I hiame i kno il ye 
d out 
I go hore } hes in me bone ez all 
t_to the do nor a 1] rema 
th | am } 
no more t he ‘Tl kn hat ails yez. lis 
eZ nave ked off your lip 1 the coal yez have 
ed wid yur meal Are ye in engine that yez 
good Governmint tore on oursilf? Go and 


nery tor SIX week 


ing and depar rted for San 


gave him me ble 
o on the Elder and bought me passage to Honolulu 


: ba 
ehooner uily 


Helene, 


no engines nor ant 


ifter care discovering that 
And in the after- 
I joined the other four passengers on 
whiles the berth 
and before 
and the 


tle room and put on 


engineer 


rLerdeck tug towed us [rom our 
*T was a fine blowy day, 
out of the Golden Gate the 


nd I wint below 


wind took us 





to me 


! 1 prepared to spind sixteen days widout the 

me ¢ Whin I came on deck two of 

enger left alone, the other two having to 
their Of the two I saw in the lee of the 

nker one was a young man, wid his cap on one side of 
hands in his pockets. The other was a 


The 


e color of leaves 


She was, maybe, ars old 
ind her 


d and shadow She 


twenty-five ye 


hair was t 


looked at me 





ion By Johm Fleming 


Did Appear He Shoved the Paint:Pot Into Me Hand Widout Apology"’ 


Wilsom 


is c WILLI Ams 


wid severity and I knew that me sir 
had found me out. o I wint by her 


and poke to the your x 


* Widir a quar-rterol ant 


( changed houst as to our plindid 
pasts and glorious futures. His name 
om Abbott, his busine iu ) 
enjoy himsilf between jobs, and he had 
him the makings of a hydraulic 
‘ eer, having been to school 
I’m going to Honolulu to look over 
he situation. They may need me 
ere,’ says me bright sprig. 


‘I am going to Honolulu because 


I am 


onds; and so we 


not needed annywhere,’ I re- 


got 


acquainted. 


And whin we were fri’nds Tom say 
to me: 
Who is the haughty beauty by the 


” 


‘| know iverything about herexcipt 


the name,’ says I. ‘She has blue eye 


and fair hair—-and scor-rns us both. 
"Tis enough. She is above us.’ 
“At that momint the ould man 


comes across and remar-rks: ‘ Yez must 
all get inthroduced.’ And wid that he 
hauls me bould Tom be the ar-rm and 
makes him acquainted to the gir-rl, 
is Sutherland— Miss Elizabeth Sutherland. 
Thin Tom inthroduces me and I lear-rn that she is from 
Nebraska and is a mission’ry to the heathen inthe Sandwich 
Islands. 

‘**For twelve days I sit on the bitts and watch the devel- 
First, me 
bould Tommy states wid conviction that he has a job in 
Honolulu. I hear Miss Sutherland assert wid loftiness that 
her station is on the Island of Maui. Nixt day Tommy is 
sure that his job ison Maui too; and he drags out a char-rt 
to prove it be a long name. 

“Secondly, me bright hydraulic engineer finds out that 
his aunt was a Presbyterian like her, though he admits wid 
was raised a Methodist. Miss Elizabeth 
says she has a fri’nd who goes to the Methodist chur-rch, 
and Misther Abbott displays signs of hating this fri’nd 
until a wor-rd makes it plain that it 
thinks of. 

“Thin me bould Tommy discovers the virtues of the 
main deck, where there isn’t a crowd of three people, and 
the two of thim walk back and for-rth under the shadows of 
the sails; and the skipper keeps his timper wid difficulty, 
because there is no fun in three-handed whist and Misther 
Abbott has forgotten how to play car-rds. ‘’Tis poor bu 

ness sailing a schooner 


whose name 


opmint of affiction and coolness between thim. 


shame that he 


is a gir-rl fri’nd she 


wid one passenger sick 
in his room and two in 
love,’ growls the ould 
man. ‘And ’tis con- 
thrary to discipline to 
play wid me first mate.’ 
‘*Were yez niver 
young, misther?’ 
***Niver,’ Sa) he. ‘I 
had to wor-rk too har-rd, 
and | k 
the language of women.’ 
“*Thin let thim be,’ 
says I. ‘For the 


felley is lear-rning and it 


could not spea 


young 


his old age he will be the 
betther for it.’ 
“So we let 
and at the 
twelfth night 
the main hatch, in the 
shadow of pumps, 
and saw me bould bhoy 
and the gir-rl treading 
the deck slowly and con- 
fissing that, afther all, 
life is a puzzle to know 
what to do. ‘’Tis the 
top step on the stile of 
love,’ thinks I. ‘I will 
see him help her over.’ 
**But she would none 
ofit. ‘Ihave my wor-rk 


thim be; 
ind of the 


| Sal on 


the 





“‘She is From Nebraska and a Mission'ry 
to the Heathen in the 


him, 
brushing the hair back 
from her forehead and 
staring out intothesky 
‘I must devote me tal 


ints toconver-rting the 


to do,’ she tould 


godless natives of 





*‘*And whin yez 
have conver-rted thim 
will yez abar donthim’?’ 
demands me bright « 
yineer, stopping her 
and thry 
into her eye 

““*What do yez 
mean?’ say he softly. 

““And he tould 
and in the telling me 
mind slipped away into 
the past; and before I 
knew it I was back 


the afther bitt thr 


ing O 100K 


her; 


ing to forget that iver 
I hear-rd the softne 
of a gir-rl’s voice in the 
dark. 

“The nixt mor-rning 
Mi 

her 
bed and 


beauteous 
took 


me 
Sutherland 
breakfast it 
did not appear on deck 
Sandwich Istands"’ till the afthernoon. 
And me bould Tom 


disperation, borrowed paint and brushes and decorated the 
pump wid green and white, growling terribly to himsil! 
For company’s sake, I bossed the job; and I perceived 
that the poor felley was in despair, for at each dab wid his 


brush he pee red fron whetner 

Whi 
she did appear, pale and wid her hair tucked under a cap, 
he decided that the thing was done and shoved the 
pot d widout apology. Yet she would have 
little of him 1 ke to the captain. 


1 spoKe 
“That evening, whin the stars were out, 


the cor-rner of his eyes to see 
the mission ry had not recovered and come on deck 
paint- 
pain 


into me | 








they walked 
n deck, wid the war-rm breeze dropping 
thim. And by the voice of me lovely 


w that she was in doubt. 


out of the sails on 
] kne 


nt till one night we picked up the light on Koko 


mission’ry 

‘So it wl 
Head and the ould man shortened sail so as to reach the 
pass in the daylight. Thin me bould Abbott took Miss 


Sutherland for the f 


last time to the main deck and none of 


us dared go down, knowing that a man was pleading for 
his life. ’Twas not for us to overhear. 

‘**Betimes in the mor-rning the Helene was moored to the 
wharf, we had been inspecte d be the docthor, and I found 
mesilf in Honolulu wid nothing to do. So I 
hotel, thrust me valise into a hot room and depar-rted to 
I saw thim and gained no wisdom. The 

) thim again and came back to me room the 
same fool that I wint out. The thir-rd day I wint for-rth, 
and once more was consoling mesilf wid scenery and strange 
smells whin I met Tommy Abbott. We wint in and had 
a drink. Over it he infor-rmed me that he had a job. 


for a young man,’ ‘IT shall 


wint to a 


injoy the sight 
nixt day I saw 


lis a fine position says he. 
make money.’ 

‘*Yez are in luck,’ says I. 

‘I am miserable,’ retur-rns me bould sprig 

ordered another drink. 

«There is little happiness for a young manin a barroom,’ 
I remar-rks. ‘’Tis odd that whin a man’s hear-rt is sick 
he makes haste to spoil his stomach as well.’ 

“«Thin yez saw that I was much taken wid the young 


And he 


he demands. 

“*Did yez expict me to shut mesilf in 
refuse to answer knocks on me door?’ I retor-rts. 

“Tis thrue,’ he admits. ‘I am not ashamed of it; 
she refuses me.’ 

“«*Tis none of me business,’ I remar-rks. ‘But why?’ 

““So he explained to me that Miss Sutherland was a good 
woman, deter-rmined to conver-rt the heathen and leaving 
home for that purpose, and cannot think of marri’ge. 

“*T am surprised at yez,’ I tould him. ‘Who are yez to 
take away from the joyous native his chance of going to 
Purgat’ry wid a fair show to get out be the prayers of good 
women? Are yez not a white man and, therefore, in no 
need of salvation? There are plinty of gir-rls besides 
mission’ries.’ 

“Thin the hear-rt of the bhoy came out for a momint. 

*“*T am not good enough for her,’ he confisses. ‘I know it. 
And she is afraid!’ 

“*Does she love yez?’ I demands. 


woman 


me room and 


but 





ee ee ee 
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*** We will discuss it no more in a barroom,’ says he. ‘T “Twill not te ill that she ) i me berg the r-rd ‘ me t ird | ‘ here | ered her down the 
i will tell yez in the open air.” And whin we were outside of a young woma in ould mat ear: but | sa I ‘ I é i re i eat! 
, and in the shade of an algaroba tree he admitted to me she was brave and ignora lhe wor-rid was dar-rk be t neir eye 1 hear r reat! e fast and her |! 
r that me bould woman had as much as infor-rmed him that her gir-rl’s eyes and she held her hear-t he terror th hea ‘ ew he ‘ er} Th 
‘ he thought much of him ‘But she is afraid!’ he repeats. Mmukes eve ord t i ‘ he \ \ 
( “So we considered it in silinee till Te y remimbered the ind I sa . 
: that he must repor-rt at | new office ft me, still wid I} t his i n ‘ i i i 
| i me mind on the quistion In me hand was a bit of pauper thing ‘ } 
id an udadre on it S hie odded her he } | } 
, “Afther a i ould man IS hiver satished wid being j he wWicke ‘ t he rid he t \ } | k he ‘ if pnd ide he 
ould and rispictable Before 1 knew it, | was walking up What if Tommy should go ba ) ible and liste » the talk and he the 
4 to a door and asking for Miss Sutherland. She came and Has he iv bet I Lire 1 the e gow and tne ght eye ne said ! 
! wus surprised to see me. I discer-rned that she had but saa the wa mit i f Nply und [T kine ‘ ma ‘ t MA were 
thereb ha ) k ra i ) ( ind 
» see some of Fo he t i t k » Spear ( ‘ it ind 
ner l have é ne j f ‘ | he é r er! ) ‘ ‘ } 
yez go soon ave our lace but I did I ead, | kept me peace ( ne t it me ld t ho 
to see this till our | e equipage 1¢ he } Ka vo l r I ; 
one fir-rst nd the se read out before u | I é ] rt té ad tear 
‘Il go to Mau omorro noon on the steamer Ye Know not! y oft t ke ‘ Ye ire I 
he. ‘I will go wid yez raid of the dar-rk. Are ye uve ee the truth lis the wor ‘ ‘ Il remar 
So I spint money on a hack wid a Chinese driver and **And yez mean?’ she whispered iring at the ocea “So I fetched her into the brig eet ag 
we wint out to Waikiki; but she would not swim, blushing wid her clean eye Now let me go home " he 
for the indecent folks that were enjoying thimsilves in the ‘*T mean, will yez go wid me tonight and see the wicke H sn’t there,’ |] Ve have a 
i the driver to inter the park, where I ness of men? Thin yez will | the truth —the 
and the flowers And thin I tould me about this wor-rld of men,’ sa ] Yez are a de te gir-rl ld ‘ ever ag } ’ 
is up the Queen’s Road knowing nothing but what yez have hear-rd Are ‘ But | ept her ‘ » a little street | 
long I remar-rked: sthrong enough to go and see | , i stor j ‘ lar-rk a vio 
Abbott He has a fine ,” “She sat by me ie a long time betore ne a ered M i ‘ the 
1,’ she i gentl ind I could see he é ler ha t re ne And l é 
pp) ays | at the ind she tur-rned to me I I re Vi go up.’ 
rry to hear tha he sof I will ge h you and Misther O’ Rourke ( \ gate ope : 
glad is his doing retor-rt ‘That inswered “Twill ¢ DeCaAUSE CAUSE imu be l 10 ‘ae ‘ ne i tl ioor opened 
y your ow! / i her door eyond 
and take ‘ I dre 
very bold. r ! d 
no home anr ‘ | C} 
Do ye ga z house ere 
ise nome t r I were 
udent, Mi ople thr 
I am ould and therefore er veil 
t ed ) hat I th L é 
(i out co lering other ‘ ; 
{ eople feeling I tells he f ‘ King 
And the bhoy has mintioned " Papcoas 
to me that he is miserable 1 ‘ ¢ ying 
| ““*Why should he be?’ she ! M ither 
demands, looking at the trees rt ‘ 
wid tremindous enthusiasm. ( , ers her 
iy ‘Has he not a good position t 1uger aya 
and is he not mak ng money . 
‘Would yez give up your an 
; mission’ry wor-rk formoney?’ \ 
1 inquires. ‘ 
‘‘Niver!’saysshe. ‘What sods 
is money compared to saving ‘ Kec 
J souls? ( ide yi 
‘*Thin, by the same toke t é iW I 
‘ hat Is money compared to ‘ ) 
; ving your own soul?’ I re eral \ 
mar-rks And ’tis Tomm ‘ ‘ € 
" Abbott that is thrying to save he f And 
: his soul ind yez will not eevye I sa 
e it for him. Therefore | i 
he scor-rns the money.’ le, sit , 
*** Misther Abbott has bee k of chit 
nsthructed in the truth he i] i 
respond n 3 mall voice 
| ! owl fault I ne t 
loesn’t leave off his evil wat 
But there are thousands who i 
have niver known the wa ) he 
ilvation. And ‘tis my du 
' , 
' hor 9 u one sie: Waa ala "Beth!" Says He in a : 
. Whisper What are Yer Doing Here 
i yy othe heather would 
t marry him J n 
he blue eye 1 her met? e lor? mor I} ( iT r ' ! 
I ar irprised at ye ay fie Wi bu t he t I rie ‘ I 
+} f vou juare ; ‘ 
’ Pomn me fr 1,’ I retor-r Am I to see idout | iresst 
go ( hed Wout thry r to save hir im r I I ) 
What did he tell yez?’ she demands after a silence hear-rt of th t t yez have he 
Chat he loved yez,’ 1 tould her Y¢ i see me t ne ure 
Och!’ she sighed, and I saw the blushes creep uy to a Py ‘ | 
her blowing hair but she said nothing : | nN 
g ** And he said more,’ I wint on prisintly Chat eve y | ind the wad ‘ 
Wi i he softl wh ‘ ' 
Phat he wa ire ve loved him,” | bouldly stated The flusl fhe het lid e her fhe 
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The Worst Business un the World 


Bookmen Say This of Tl! 
But it Depends on the Point of View 


/ 


By Robert Sterling Yard 
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for we must have a_ business, a retail business, a rare-book busine 
bait as good as that several other minor businesses in books built up at } 
to tempt us to under- central publishing business and supp chape 
% take the risks of start around the cathedral choir, ea lovetailed into ea 
‘ gy a brand-new other and into the central core, making a busine edifice 
4 enterprise.” beautiful in proportio ind a fortress for eng 
Well,”” said the And Mr. Dee’s general publishing Isine Ipporte 
oung publisher | by three handsomely profitable mayazines, b les u Score 
can satisfy you there of minor undertakings Which muke, all togethe ib 
Mr. Ess takes eight uggressive power Seside hich, Mr. Dee himself hi 
ive thousand a year own busine veniu reat merehia 10 if 
Ie ‘Went"' All Right d out of his business in wrung wealth and power out iny busine : j 
dividends, besides his chanced to go into. 
YOUNG man with a note of introduction from a alary, Which must be handsome. Mr. Dee has built up And Mr. la grea 1 
prominent Harvard professor bustled determinedly in ten years a business of a million and a half a year. Mr. impler days uy tE pu f 
to one of the largest publishing houses in America Bee does a business of four millions a year Mr. Aitch has today con ion of general | 
nd asked to see the head of the house. While awaiting built up a business of four hundred thousand in a quarter importing at ] I ( ( 
his turn he walked up and down in apparent excitement. of a century which is said to net a hundred thousand a year. whole driven f of steel o1 t 
He wore a look of expectan ind confided to the attend I don’t know any publisher of any account at | who isn’t so low as to be the wonder even of the t rid. 
ant that he was the inventor of a book scheme which would — prosperous —except a couple of very conspicuous houses 
double the sales of the house and incidentally make his which came to grief by bad management in their second How the Worst Becomes the Best 
own fortune. The attendant grinned. Half an hour later, generations; but they were very prosperous under their 
the publisher's private cflice, the young man introduced founders and doubtless will be again, with their fine lists. ND Mr. Aitch’s not a general publishing busine 
his subject glowingly and added: ‘Two or three of the Why don’t you ask the publishers themselves?” all, though most folks think it but a highly spe 
professors think the plan is great; and so I hurried down The capitalists did so. ized and developed business in h r te ooks, a gy 
overnight to lay it before you. I knew you’d want to “General book-publishing?”’ asked Mr. Ess. ‘“‘Finan- anda mated by a general publishing department which, tl 
know about it quickly.’ cially speaking, it’s the poorest business in the world.” assisted, is profitable because of its quality and because 
The publisher paused a few moments, looked into the “Well,” said Mr. Dee reflectively, ‘if you’ve got hold the « -areful skill with which it is handled. 
earnest face before him, and said gently: of a genius, go ahead. Every publishing business needs a The point becomes as cle 
Tell me about it. Be frank and full in your statement genius. But why don’t you try mining stocks?” The “worst business in the wor ymes one of the 
and I will treat you fairly.” “Get big bulk and you'll make money,” said Mr. Bee, best in the world when it propped up on every le b 
The young man launched into his scheme, even describ- “provided you don’t lose your boots trying to get your specialized departme icking in profit from outlying 
ng in detail the mental process which gave it birth; and bulk. Pare expenses to the half-cent and never pay a markets; or when it is combined with periodical public 
he publisher listened patiently to the end. Then he said: twelve-hundred-dollar salary if you can hire forathousand. tion, each department materially as g the othe 
The plan is a very good one. We have been using it Be your own axman, so you'll be sure. Otherwise there’s naturally the hub of any publishing combinat 
for a hundred years. There is nothing new in the book- nothing in books.” it appears; and the nearer perfect tl uy ding whee 
publishing busine hasn't be ince its beginning. We “Trade books alone?” asked Mr. Aitch. “It’s the worst the greater the possible spe 
have developed, of course; but we haven’t changed.” business in the world. I hope you've got hogsheads of There are genera! pul ing hou however, whi 
money. Better go into textbooks. Fiction, did you say? stand successfully all by themselve ‘his m 
Better Chances in Copper Yes, there’s money made in novels, they tell me. Sothere business, and bulk busin means one of two 
is in copper. I’ve heard of fortunes made in copper. But either many years of patient and diser iting li 
B® AT is one inside glimpse of a business which doubtless then, I’mnospeculator. If I wereI thinkI’d prefercopper.” building, with ample capital to bu wi r the same 
- is more fascinating to more cultivated people the world Yet these men were all highly successful. result accomplished more quickly by the acquisition of the 
over than ay other organized livelihood except, perhaps, However, let us consider them individually. lists of other houses which, for some reason or othe 
acting and authorship. General publishing, so called to Mr. Ess is a distinguished general publisher, but he generally lack of profits — elect to dro} t 
distinguish it from textbook and subscription-book pub- also owns a highly profitable magazine, a highly profit- Houghton, Mifflin & Compa e be \ 
shing — two highly specialized modern businesses—is, in able schoolbook business, a highly profitable subscription example of the house which ha quire | 
fact, little changed from its beginning. The pub- through slow building. It go » the 
lisher who sits at his desk today, discussing with a beginning of New England literaturs i its catalog 
group of subordinates the selling chances of a manu- today contains the lifework of the 1 f f 
cript Which has been read by all of them, deal of the earlier American writer r 
ith pre ely the ime problems in much the same list, the accumulation of gen ) i ¢ 
as the printer of a century ago who gravely support a great house to t il U ! 
‘ lted his foreman as to the chances of making ing educational and sul on de f t 
fty pounds out of a little adventure in publishing, have been added recent 
never dreaming that he was founding a publishing Another Boston house, Little, Brown & ¢ 
house that would become famous in the genera- good an example as al nt her Manne! 
tions. The problems of today bulk bigger and carry getting. Starting with an old i excelle 
burdens of worry and complexity then undreamed business in lawbooks, the house never attained real 
of; but they are the same eld problems. No business success in general publishi intil it acquired the 
has changed so little as the publisher’ fine list which it beea hase when 
Let us lift another corner of the curtain. Roberts Brothers, of that ere 
\ brilliant young reader who had “picked” wasn’t enough : ey in publishing to tempt 
dozen successes in half as many seasons, including to go any farther. With this valuable additi 
a couple of “best sellers,’» had determined to start the house has ever since built aggressive 
for himself d was seeking capital. After many profitably. 
nonths he interested a couple of rich men. Speaking generall n be to re 
‘B it a good business?” they asked. about one hund 1 fift ou ) r 
“Good? I should say so!” replied the enthusi- receipts yearly to | the nplest g ral b 
tie youngster. “It is the most fascinating thing lishing business, unaided by special de; 
in the wide world. Its associations are nothing other publishing fields; at two hundred thousar 
of noble, and its probiems call for the best doll there will be profit and at four hundre 
iat the rewdest and most cultivated man has thousand dollars prosperity. 
him. The man who deals in fabrics or foodstuffs rhese figures—-even the minimum-—are not so 


<s all day, so that he may live evenings and easy to get, however. The new publisher finds he 


holiday ut the pul i “ty really lives—in must sell a great many books to aggregate even a 





the highest sense of the wo 1 his work day by — hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and, 
du Wh = oe goodly proportion of the income represents “‘list’ 
‘But,” interrupted his capitalists, “that’s your itil tintin ites that is. f yrmerly published books which have already 
rt of it, and we dor’t wonder you love the busi- . You Can Buy at the Same paid back their cost of publication and nov 
byt where do we come in? What chance ' Counter Two Different Editions selling well on « basis of real profit —he can’t ex] 
have We to earn twenty per cent on our investment, : of the Same Famous Novet to break eve 
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One of the most distinguished publishers in America 

maintained for years that he didn’t want “best sellers.” 
“They are too expensive,” he said “T can’t afford 

them.’ 

When I 


assertion, he said 


eriously challe nged him one day to prove hi 
bit of paper 


“It is easily proved Here 
{ ! assume a novel of 


and let us make some figure 


four hundred pages, illustrated 





of the high-priced illustrator 
l 











eve tall ells one hundred thou ind copie our 
first edition was t thousand It will figure hing 
ike thi 
Five Ori il I , it $150 $ 750 
ind t { 100 
( Vie 73 
Paper for 10,000 500 
Printing Text and Illustrat : 300 
Bind 10,000, at 11 cents 1100 
i Viv 
On 1 three 
ieceedaing pl tings Vv cost it the me ile i¢ 
Ol ¢ rse, e first st ira } te 1 die nine 
tee cent 1 DOOK: Or an average ol! twent and one-tentt 
cents a book for the total sale rhe s} gy the ll be 
fM factur : £0,201 
loyalt 20 $1.50 0 
{ t rr 
ig | é 
4 gz Uo 
0.775 
Deducted f . Qt) 
I ve £0,025 











F Go YOU see there’s no profit in it for u and what’s 

b\) the use? Besides yielding no profit, it actually hogs 
the whole ittention of the house to the ex ision of the 

other and real] that, bulked 

together, reall that « the 
dignity and the prestige and the power and the influenc 

of the house It eclipses them a Sale ‘ r to land 
quantities of the best seller be 1S¢ howy busine 
ieverybod talking about it Eve one in the house 

I t twe e hundred 

rt puts the 

l, and gr J 

yur re I t 

f e 

elr ha ! of 

hment t: 





ness house in our wild 
Saturday 





rush for the top of the best-sellers list in the 














newspapers. No more for me.” 
it cannot be denied that there was a great deal 

of e in this point of vie especially at ime 
it uttered, some eight or ten years ago, just before 
the collapse of the “‘crazy period,’’ when publishers of all 
degrees were spending their profits in rash advertising 
under the tempor: delusion that “‘ books are like every- 
thing else; advertise ¢ igh and they'll sell any amount 

: e then conditions have been much bettered, as we 
hall see; but even before the betterment the pu 
quoted greatly modified his | tof view. He found that, 


even without pro 
a large seller i 


good thing 


The 





proportion, 





























mail and express by 
the country keeps the house 
house whole list const nti 
attention of the trade 

In the econd place 
getter lhere is at ist one 
rece ng handsome royaltic 
Od { i | i t t 

ler the impre that he 
to make ( ‘ 
peak Of hin al 
is a profitable re yn t 
of all | is of | re the « 

I nave i protit { ) 
eight or ten yea but 
worse. Paper, printir i} 
ther On the other } a 
ceased, publishers ha y lear 
there is nothing t to gait 
ola publishing fact that each | 
of sale, beyond hich it 
0 a 10 4 ict 
othe } d of book Boo} 
eurs ago is 1 lesse 

presents ne uw a 

The rece avanece the | 
the publisher. That é 
was the | iblisher who | gt 

Perhaps y did not kt 
in the price of novels! 

Ve rhaps you became so ust 
of everything that you never ¢ 
had gone up twenty-five per ce 

No one ¢ t ‘ { 
would have been more like 
hadn’t gone up! 

i! Y \V ay t u ed to De 
Standard nove ita dk ir 
it lla leight cent 
a daoll ind thir five ce 
that price; but there oO pt 

It | pene I B 
t yugh out ot Lo! Ke 
ture it i irt ¢ 
me he it ne 
their book hreatene i 
destru ‘ 
bined to 1 f 
rel ! Lo Se ! é 
cut-rate de ‘ } 
ve r y i t 
i I r t ‘ 
tice ‘ ‘ 

. if wens oni 
but the retai le 1 
large t epartme 
longer trouble elf about t 
may cut al ey please 
tising; bu ney ) f fT 
countr “ bu P 

There rs ‘ } 
to tempt f yokseller to do 
counter Sor ! yl i » I 
effort More pr ! he « 
bas other hool 

And so it e abe 
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By WILL PAYNE 


THE BIG IDEA * 


YOME on, Add we'll be late,”” said 
Mrs. Humphrey briskly as she 
stepped into the living room, draw 


Mr Humphrey fidvertises 


September 25,1911 


USTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 


The speaker, Mrs. Minerva P. Bangs, 
had paused to wipe her perspiring face 
and refresh herself with a draught of 





ng on her gloves. Her husband occupied the 
morris chair, sitting on the small of his back 
ind his shoulderblades, with one thin knee 
cocked up and a copy of the Big Rapids 
xpress spread out upon it. 

Thirty-one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight,” he replied dreamily, address- 
ing the open page rather than his wife 
“thirty-one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight.” 

Mrs. Humphrey, buttoning a glove, step- 4 
ped behind him and looked over his shoulder 
to discover what this eryptic reply referred 
to. She didn’t mind his fits of abstraction, 
except as they betrayed him into doing things 
that confirmed the more stupid and ignorant 
inhabitants of Vale in a disgusting opinion 
that he wus “nutty.” 

The numerals he had repeated appeared 


in big black type in the circulation statement 
at the head of the newspaper's editorial page. 

“A circulation of thirty-one thousand six 
hundred and twenty-eight now,” he specu- 
lated; “probably that means the paper goes 
into twenty thousand homes, and ten thou- 
sand of ‘em would buy my wooden ovens 
right away if they knew there was any such 
thing. That's the trouble, Carrie. It ain't 
that people don’t want my -ovens. The 


trouble is they don’t hear about ’em.” 











water. She was a very stocky woman with a 
broad, flat face and heavy jaw that indicated 
great firmness of character. Having refreshed 
herself, the oratrix renewed her verbal attack 
with tremendous vigor. 

Looking about, Addison perceived that the 
small church was about two-thirds filled with 
precisely the same audience he was accus- 
tomed to seeing there every Sunday morning. 
He calculated that, instead of being in immi- 
nent danger from liquor, there was not a soul 
in the house that took three drinks in the 
course of a year. 

** More waste,”’ he reflected, smiling a little 
to himself; ‘‘ waste everywhere —the foolish 
stuff in the newspapers, Bill Peters, Lute 
Morrow, Minerva P. Bangs.”’ He was turning 
this reflection over in his mini with mild 
amusement when an odd and fascinating 
thought struck him. 

Next morning, having discovered Lute 
Morrow fishing in the little pond above the 
dam from which the oven plant derived 
} water power, Addison beckoned the demoral- 





ized employee into the office and closed the 
door. 

“Lute,” said he confidentially, ‘“‘do you 
suppose if I’d pay Bill Peters’ fine and give 
him five dollars he’d sign the pledge and 


make a speech for me?” 









































lrue, he watched the marriage licenses in “Tf you'd git Bill out of the lock-up and 
She Vigorousty p P 

three counties and made the bride a wedding Thumped Him Over ih give him fifty cents he'd sign anyt a 
vresent of a wooden oven whenever the gilt the Head With the all,”’ Lute re plied with conviction; “he'll be 
eemed likely to attract attention His prize Convenient dry about now. And Bill’ll 
contest for schoolchildren had made many Kitchen Utensil 4 speect t seems to give 
people aware that a valuable article known a | sat onv 10! hat I i at rk 
m the H imphrey oven existed and might be _ After € irther UI r \ Y 
procured for only 2 dollar and a half. He woKed employee stead He 

ivertived regular! in the Vale Vindicator, 4 wus 2d demor eu | 
the Bloomingdale Patriot and the Mattewan Guardiar went uj from the audience, for the illaye mar put rruptibl I OT irse | rus y to 

the Vindicator Ibacription list comprised only five climbed over the front wheel } ron and Lute the t wr under t reath 
hundred and eventy-two name and it claimed the the orator strategetx ally from the rear, had suddenly shut B , t! d ma ople Vale rece i 
largest eireulation ir he count off hi eloquence and breatl DY encirciing ft neck with a \ j Peter had , 
I suppose it co st good deal to advertine the muscular arm. When the Humphreys reached the corner j I edg ( g 
Express.” Mrs. Hun phre iggested mpatheticalls the younger members of the crowd were joyfully following Ad ind $ j 4 
[heir es are pretty high,” he replied absent but Bill and the marshal down the street toward the lock-up ple © over it 

] wouldn't mind that You see, they won't print nm here you have it again,”’ Addison commented philo- er gia ) r r- 
advertisernents ai all except for spot cash sophically; “just waste! Bill Peters can make a rattling he window as she told him S. 

“Oh, well ya'll be forehanded by-and-by,” she cor good speech; but what good does it do him? Good Next day Vale was littered with handbills announcing 
soled. “The ovens are really going beautifully. It won't evening, Lute,” he added, noticing a figure that sat that William J. Peters would lecture on te € the 
be jong before you'll have money to advertise anywhere. placidly on the curb at their feet. Grand Army tent at the baseball grounds the following 
You must be patient.” It was a round-shouldered figure, clad in frayed trousers, evening. 

As an example in that virtue she stepped to the hall and soiled and collarless shirt, an ancient vest that dangled like The Grand Army tent had a seating capacity of eight 
returned with his hat Taking the newspaper from his a rag, and a faded derby hat; it was smoking a disreputable hundred, which was equal to two-thirds the population of 
knee and putting the hat on his head, she slipped her hand cob pipe, and in response to Addison's friendly greeting Vale. The seats consisted partly of borrowed chairs, 


under his arm and gently pulled him to his feet. “The 
lecture begins at eight, you know,” she reminded him. 

For a moment he stood biint ing foolishly at her; then 
he remembered about the lecture and docilely permitted 
her to lead him from the house. 

“If I could only advertise as I ought I'd be selling a 
hundred ovens a day instead of ten,” he observed as they 
went down the porch steps. ‘“‘And every oven I can sell 
helps some woman do her housework, Carrie,” he added 
very sincerely. ‘‘I feel like a man that’s trying to shout 
tidings of great joy with his mouth full of sand—I can 
only sputter.” 

She did not reply, and he felt that the expression he 
had chosen was distasteful to her. She could hardly be 
described as a pious woman, yet everything connected 
with her church she took with the deepest seriousness. 
They had turned toward the main street of the village and 
were strolling on in the pleasant Indian summer evening 
under gorgeously colored maples and past neat lawns that 
were still green. 

“There's an awful lot of waste in the world,” he specu- 
lated on, after a while. ‘See all the foolish stuff they put 
in the newspapers, when they might a good deal better be 
saying something about my oven. If I could turn some of 
the pure waste 4 

**I do believe,” Mrs. Humphrey interrupted in shocked 
tones, “that Bill Peters is drurk again.” 

Looking ahead Addison perceived by the electric light 
on the Vale House corner that the street, usually empty at 
that hour, was occupied by a crowd of twenty or more per- 
sons whom a lank and bony man of middle age, with a 
powerfully hooked nose, was addressing from the tail of a 
farm wagon. It was undoubtedly Bill Peters, and undoubt- 
edly he was drunk As they approached a gleeful shout 


it merely nodded, carefully avoiding Mrs. Humphrey’ 
accusing glance. 

The figure appertained to Lute Morrow, who had been 
Addison's general handy-man when the inventor was only 
the proprietor of a small and deeply embarrassed hardware 
store. Even then Lute had been scandalously lazy; but 
he had rendered a signal service in the matter of securing a 
plant for the manufacture of wooden ovens. Since then 
he had degenerated into a mere parasite. 

“‘And there’s some more waste, Addison Humphrey,” 
said Mrs. Humphrey gravely as they turned the corner. 

“Yes; that’s true, Carrie,’ the inventor confessed 
humbly —knowing in his guilty soul that, as his wife 
pointed out, his indulgence was utterly demoralizing Lute. 
But the demoralization seemed so agreeable to Lute and 
the ten dollars a week amounted to so little anyway, that 
Addison continued to shirk his duty. 

Presently, obeying the gentle pull of his wife’s hand, he 
turned into the little red brick church, was vaguely aware 
of shaking hands with Rev. Lucien A. Watts at the door 
and of being led to aseat. Thereafter, at intervals, various 
explosive statements concerning the liquor traffic floated 
hazily through the anteroom of his absorbed mind. 

“IT say, you sit still and let whisky destroy you body and 
soul!” 

That statement, delivered with astonishing vocal energy 
and accompanied by a mighty thump upon the pulpit, 
somehow roused him, and for the first time he took note of 
his surroundings. Ahead, Rev. Lucien A. Watts sat at the 
front of the small rostrum, his head cocked a little to one 
side, looking down at the audience through his spectacles 
with an air of preternatural gravity. Behind him sat 
Mrs. Lucile Warrington Stubbs, soprano, under a huge and 
much-adorned hat, fanning herself with a sheet of music, 


partly of rough pine benches. A rude platform was con- 
tructed at one side of the tent. When Reverend Watts, 
Minerva P. Sangs and Luciie Stubbs took 
reserved for them on this platform, they saw, by 
light of a gasoline torch, that the tent was nearly full. 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey, arriving a little late, had to take 
seats on a rear bench. 

A moment after they were seated Mrs. Humphrey whis- 
pered in surprise: “ Why, Addy, that’s one of your ovens 
he’s got up there.” 

“Why, so it is,” the inventor replied in affected surprise, 
while a guilty conscience stung him. 

A pitcher of water and drinking glass had been provided 
for the speaker. They reposed upon the article Mrs. 
Humphrey mentioned. As the article stood on end, the 
neatly stenciled legend on its door —‘* Humphrey Wooden 
Oven. Patent Applied For’—ran up and down. Still 
everybody could read it. 

The lecturer, appearing in his little-used Sunday 
clothes—consisting of a neat navy-blue business ‘suit, 
white shirt, standing collar and bright green four-in-hand 
tie-- began somewhat haltingly, as he was not much accus- 
tomed to speaking in public when sober. He gained con- 
fidence as he proceeded, however, and began illustrating 
his general remarks with personal references. 

“Now, there’s Jake Small,”’ he said gravely, pointing a 
long forefinger at an auditor on a rear bench. “You all 
know Jake’s as good a painter as you could ask for when 
he’s sober; but what good is he when he’s drunk? Now 
Jake knows he oughtn’t to get drunk just as well as you do. 
He knows his family needs the money. He's told me so 
himself fifty times. Ain't that so, Jake?” 

Having himself been one of the town’s most incorrigible 
drinkers for many years, the lecturer naturally had an 
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intimate knowledge of the drinking habits of others. As act of receiving some such amazing piece of intelligence exact realization of wl 
he drew copiously upon that knowledge, gr 


end pointing out various individuals, he held 


‘ly naming as that the moon is made of green chees« For a moment he looke 


> audience I think Mrs. Bar nigh lo a great deal of good | ) now!" he 
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the recent election, 


Mosier’s appendiciti 
Luwyer Reimer’s new 


automobile. Thus, in due 





and proper time, he go 


around to the subject of 
his call which was to 
raise a little fund for the 
purpose of launching 
Minerva P. Bangs upor 
her career as a temper 
ance iecturer, 

Many people, he him 
self included, thought t 
pastor had a fine presence. 
He was tall and broad, 
and evidently was going 
to be fat. Already he had 
a fine start toward a 
double chin. His face was 
round as the new moon 
and nearly as large. He 
had a way of cocking his 
head to one side, opening 
his large, dull eyes very 
wide and staring at a per- 
on with preternatural 
olemnity. It made Addi- 
on think of an owl in the 
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“ThirtysOne Thousand Six Hundred and Twenty: Bight,’ He Replied Dreamily 
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ibjection by a comprehensive masculine conspiracy. She 
was strengthened in this conviction when she compared 
her speeches with Bill Peters’ speeches, and then compared 

public attention that she received with the 
amount that Bill Now the Jonesville Weekly 
a column and a half to Bill Peters’ encounter 
keeper and only a line and a half to her 





recely ed. 


with the saloon 
=) oe 

Her opportunity came at Preston, the next town visited 
by the Volunteers. This was the largest place they had 
invaded, containing over four thousand inhabitants. The 
good sister with whom Mrs. Bangs lodged charitably 
repeated to her certain scurrilous remarks that a bartender 
was said to have made. Mrs. Bangs promptly repaired to 
the good sister’s kitchen and possessed herself of the rolling 
pin. Marching down the main street she boldly entered 
the bartender’s place of employment and vigorously 
thumped him over the head with the convenient kitchen 
utensil, 

The effect of this was not lost upon Bill Peters. At 
Hillsboro he carried his wooden oven uptown and hurled 
it bodily through the plate glass window of the Hotel 
Johnson bar. When arraigned in court he declared with 
moving eloquence that the thought of ail the misery con- 
tained in the various bottles displayed behind the plate 
gluss had inspired him with uncontrollable rage. The 
justice imposed a merely nominal fine, which a Volunteer 
cominittee enthusiastically paid. 

Thenceforward a friendly emulation possessed the two 
great protagonists of the Velunteer movement, and a trail 
of shi ware murked their wake. At Plainwell, 
two weeks after Hillsboro, Lute Morrow wrote to Addison 
In hi crawl: *‘ Minervy tide the score hear by 
jabing the mayor in the with her roln pinn. 
reseats $61.48 expencis including Minervy’s fine $59.25, 


ittered gla 


choolboy 


tummick 


keep wats to home,” 

Vastor Watts indeed had come home the week before 
on the verge of nervous prostration, for the methods of the 
Volunteers had assumed character that his cautious 
temper could not endure, The Volunteers were now 
practically self-sustaining, for Lute Morrow had gradually 

umed the functions of a business manager and saw 
that a collection was taken up at every meeting. It is a 


melane holy fact that Lute, who was practically worthle 
for any useful employment, had devoted himself to this 
business of the Volunteers with the utmost zeal. 

Mrs. Humphrey, it scarcely need be said, was scandalized 
and indignant. She felt that the lawless, indecent acts of 
the Volunteers were bringing reproach upon temperance 
religion. It her that, however innocent 
her husband was, connected his name with the 
pair 

Addison himself was somewhat scandalized and a bit 
indignant. He really had a decent respect for temperance, 
and he had by no means supposed that his relatively 
innocerit suggestions would be pushed to this extravagant 
height. More to the point, he was decidedly alarmed. 
True, the Volunteers were now practically self-sustaining 
and so might be considered as beyond his control. But to 
himself he did not blink his moral responsibility for them. 
Certainly he was more or 
less connected with them in 


annoyed 
gossip 


and 


Outrageous 


After carefully considering this many-sided problem he 
conferred with Reverend Watts. ‘This window-smashing 
business is cheap and disreputable,” he said; ‘‘it sets a bad 
example of lawlessness. Of course, in one way I've nothing 
to do with it; but I helped start the thing off, and I feel I 
ought to do what I can to bring it round into law-abiding 
and respectable ways.” 

“True! I feel the same way,” said the pastor rather 
eagerly. 

“T’ve noticed,” Addison went on, “that people are 
interested in anything that moves. All you can say of an 
ordinary street parade is that it moves, yet people will 
stand for hours to look at it. I think we might get up a 
street parade, with floats showing the downward career of 
the drinker and so on —as striking and dramatic as possible, 
you know.” 

“Why, I think that a good idea,”” murmured Mr. Watts. 

“My idea,” said the inventor boldly, “‘would be to go 
right into Big Rapids. Of course they’re barred from Big 
Rapids now. This window-smashing business may do in 
country towns, but a city wouldn’t tolerate it. I believe 
you could raise money enough there to make a start 
just two or three floats. Then, you see, you could take the 
parade to other cities and keep adding to it. Of course it 
would be distinctly understood that all illegal, riotous 
methods were dropped.” 

Having inspired the pastor with enthusiasm for this 
idea, Addison telegraphed for Lute Morrow, who dutifully 
presented himself at the oven plant next day. 

The inventor was busy when Lute entered. 
up a moment later, he demanded 
“Why, what’s the matter?” 

By that time he was quite used to Lute’s celluloid collar, 
ready-made bow tie and oversize derby hat; but now he 

aw that a large discoloration surrounded Lute’s left eye 
and that the organ itself was swollen half shut. 

“Got up in the night and run plumb into an open door,” 
Lute explained, gently feeling the bruised area, 

“People wili think you've been in a fight,’ Addison 
commented jocularly, and proceeded to unfold his plan. 
The street parade, he believed, would prove a great draw 


Say, 


Glancing 


in shocked surprise: 


ing card; but there must be a distinct understanding that 
this lawless assaulting and window-smashing was to cease. 
Lute’s task was to impress this Bill Peters 
Reverend Watts secured Minerva’s pledge. 

Both Volunteers readily assented to the new program. 
Bill, in faet, had got decidedly the worst of a personal 
encounter with a town marshal, and the skin was still gone 
from Minerva’s nose where a saloonkeeper’s irate wife had 
clawed her. Both were quite favorably inclined at the 
moment toward law-abiding methods. 

From Big Rapids Pastor Watts reported most encourag 
ing progress. He wrote Addison that he felt sure of raising 
enough money for three or four floats. Of course, he added, 
the people who were generously assisting the enterprise 
wanted it distinetly understood that the Volunteers must 
conduct themselves in a seemly and peaceable manner. 

While preparations were making for the pacific invasion 
of Big Rapids, the Volunteers behaved in the most exem- 
plary manner. At Pecatonica Bill Peters meekly ignored 


upon while 





the public mind. The news- f 
papers had taken to calling 
them the Oven and Rolling 
Pin Brigade. That the 
Volunteers would soon come 


to an ignaminious end 
seemed almost inevitable. 
Kither Bill Peters would 
get drunk or the pair 
would do something that 
would get them into jail 
for keep In either case 
the ignominy was very 


likely to involve him. He 
shudde re d, for 
when he imagined himselt 
facing his after Bill 
Peters had explained with 
inebriate candor how the 
Volunteer movement really 
started. 

As usual, however, there 


example, 


wife 


was another phase of the 
shattered 
glassware marked the trail 
of the Volunteers, so, also, 
did inquiries concerning the 
Humphrey oven. 
Sales of that article had 
doubled. The thought of 
foregoing the saie of even 
one oven was subtly shock- 
ing to him, as though it 
amounted to an immoral 


question. H 


wooden 
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a gross personal insult; and at Morriston Minerva merely 
gritted her false teeth over what the Intelligencer printed 
about her. 

Addison was delighted. He felt, with much reason, that 
he had been the chief instrument in redeeming the Volun- 
teers from scandalous courses, thereby greatly increasing 
their ultimate usefulness to the cause of temperance. He 
had suffered a good deal in secret from an accusing con- 
science in respect of his wife; moreover, he had a natural 
human yearning to be admired by the woman he loved. 
So, when the success of the Big Rapids enterprise seemed 
assured, he confessed to his wife that he, and not Reverend 
Watts, had inspired and planned it. 

“You did?” she cried in joyful admiration. ‘Why, 
that’s just like you, Addy! To do the whole thing and 
never say a word! I knew you could do it if you’d only 
put your mind to it! That’s just splendid!’’ Perhaps he 
blushed slightly as she kissed him. 

In this way the Big Rapids affair became a sort of 
delightful secret between them, and they discussed its 
progress in much the same happy intimacy with which they 
investigated the baby’s teeth, legs and intellectual accom- 
plishments. Every forenoon Mrs. Humphrey watched for 
the boy on a bicycle who delivered the Big Rapids Express 
at the house, and eagerly ran over the paper to see whether 
it said anything about the Volunteers. If it did, she 
immediately telephoned the item to her husband at the 
oven plant. 

The parade was to be on Wednesday. After finishing 
supper Tuesday Addison lingered at the table, toying with 
atemptation. Finally, with some hesitation as one giving 
way to a foolish impulse, he suggested: ‘* What would you 

ay, Carrie--what would think — of running up to 
Big Rapids?” 

“Why, I was thinking of that very same thing myself!” 
Mrs. Humphrey declared, laughing happily. ‘Let's do it! 
We can take the nine o’clock train up and get there at 
midnight. Then we can take the three o'clock train back 
tomorrow ahd get home for supper. Do you know, we 
haven't been anywhere together for more than a year?” 

At the railroad station, waiting for the train, Addison 
dispatched a night telegram to Lute Morrow at Big Rapids. 
lhe little night journey, without the baby or anybody, 
was almost as deliciously exciting as though they had been 
eloping, and they recklessly slept until eight o’clock in the 
morning. ‘They were luxuriating over a late breakfast in 
a much gilded and mirrored dining room when Addison 
remembered the morning newspapers and extravagantly 
commissioned the waiter to fetch one. A friendly conver- 
sation with the waiter concerning the industries of Big 
Rapids kept his attention engaged for some time. When 
the waiter departed and he looked round at his wife he 
was horror-stricken. 

Mrs. Humphrey had turned quite pale, and her eyes had 
the stony look of tearless woe. Beyond the power of 
speech, she pushed the paper toward him. He at once 
saw, in great black type, over the last column of the 
front page: 

“Fanatics Run Amuck. Oven and Rolling Pin Brigade 
Wrecks the Alpine Café and Nearly Murders Two Police- 
men. Thousands of Dollars’ 
Worth of Property Des- 
troyed. Patrolman Flynn 
in the Hospital; Doctors 
Fear His Skull is Fractured; 
May Die. Patrolman Ryan 
Bruised and Bloody. Bill 
Peters, Minerva Bangs and 
Reverend Watts in Jail.” 

No word was spoken be- 
tween husband and wife 
until they had been in the 
privacy of their room some 
two minutes. Addison sat 
in the plush armchair, his 
chin sunk upon his breast, 
his left arm dangling life- 
lessly over the side of the 
chair, his nerveless right 
hand resting palm up upon 
the paper in his lap. Mrs. 
Humphrey stood over by the 
window, staring vacantly 
down into the street. He 
knew she did not blame him. 
That was precisely what he 
could not endure. His 
dear, faithful, trusting wife, 
though reeling under the 
blow, never dreamed it was 
his hand that delivered it. 

“T did the whole thing, 
Carrie,” he said in a dry, 
toneless voice. “I did it 
all myself.” As she turned, 
her lips apart and her eyes 


you 








flying in the face of 
Providence. 


He Carried His Wooden Oven Uptown and Hurted it Bodily Through the Plate Giass Window 


wide with amazement, he 
(Continued on Page 6!) 
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NE morning not long ago there were two interesting 
letters in the mail of a New England manufacturer. 
The first from a merchant in a small town 
on the Pacifie Coast and asked for a catalog and prices on 
The second was from an indent broker in London, 
asking for the same things. Both writers stated that they 
had seen the manufacturer’s products advertised in a 
The letters were strikingly alike. Yet the 
manufacturer’s action on each was decidedly different. 
The Pacifie Coast merchant’s inquiry delighted him as 
an assurance that his advertising was taking hold in new 
Instead of writing his reply, he telegraphed a 
salesman in San Francisco to visit that dealer, show him 
the full line of samples and get him started with a little 
" 


came 


goods. 





territory. 


tock of goo 

London is no farther away than California. Yet there 
something remote and strange about the 
second inquiry. He laid the letter aside till the next day, 
to think it over—and, arriving at no decision, waited 
another day. He began to be afraid that some English or 
German manufacturer might be taking this method of get 
ting information and might copy his goods. Finally the 
London letter was not answered at all. 

Now the Pacitic merchant would sell to 
umers in his little town. The demand there is purely 
The London indent 
broker, however, would sell to other merchants over pretty 
much the whole of South Africa and Australia. He would 
them credit, make collections and shoulder all the 
work and risk. What goods he bought from the manu- 
facturer would be paid for promptly once a month, less 
five per cent commission for his service. It is not easy to 
find more attractive sales than this; but the New England 
manufacturer ignored it because it came from another 
country and from a merchant doing business on lines with 
which he 


eemed to be 


Coast con- 


local and limited, however good. 


give 





was not familiar. 


Trade That Goes Begging 


_ the American business man thinks of foreign trade 
certain difficulties seem to come uppermost in his mind. 
He knows that human beings live in other countries—that 
they eat, sleep, work, play —that they need goods of many 
kin but these possible customers appear to be fenced 
off by boundaries political divisions, tariffs, customs, 
languages. He has heard of complications in export pack- 
ng, shipping, credit, collecting, and of export swindles and 
humbugs. He thinks of foreign trade not as something that 
can be started on very small beginnings and built up 
gradually, but in connection with the aggregates of millions 
published at Washington. So, when Opportunity knocks 
gently at his door in the shape of an inquiry about his 
roods from some foreign’ country, he pretends that he 
doesn't hear her and is rather relieved when she goes away. 
An experienced export man says the first step in foreign 
there are boundaries between countries 

all. They are really imaginary anyway. For any con- 
goods selling generally over the United States 
is passing just as definite boundaries every day in the year. 
Each of our states has its own laws on debt, bankruptcy 
\ and the like. These complicate credit and collections, 
restrict the use of commercial paper and make fraud easier 

| than in countries where a uniform code obtains. Domestic 
business is subject to interstate commerce regulations. 
Our home markets include great foreign-born communities 
set apart by differences in language and customs. The 
{ house entering the East Side of New York with its goods 
practically goes to a foreign country so far as the tastes 
of consumers and the ways of merchants are concerned. 
The Eastern manufacturer extending his sales to the 
Pacifie Coast will probably make as many minor changes 
and give as much study to little points of local demand and 
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circularized them to help his trade. Every order that many of his customers in the | 
came through a domestic export house was followed up Export packing i ‘ , 
with a request for further informatior By-and-by the conditio A box of 5 New Eng 
woman had to have an assistant; then another and factory lo a customer i r é led ) 
another—and then a salesman. ‘Today that house has Concluded on Page 54 
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Vv 
HEN Carter got up the next morning, though, he 
found that his right knee had been hurt. Beneath 
the cap there was asmall, marble-like lump; when 
he moved the joint back and forth it creaked like a dry 


illey; when he stood up the little round lump rebelled. 
By dint of hard rubbing he managed to put himself 


to wali ing condition; once at the gymnasium, however, 


the first movement forced him to step. out and report the 


fact to the physical director. 

The physical director smiled at the sight of his raw 
ose. ‘Come and see me next period,” he said. 

arter waited the hour and then went into the physical 

director’s office. The director examined the knee. 

“It’s a strain,” he said. “It will get well if you’re 
careful. Keep off the field for two weeks.” 

Two week Carter's mouth opened wide. 

The phy jeal director saw the look; he seemed to feel 
the need of emphasizing. 
For two weeks,” he began again. ‘‘ You want to play 
thall, don’t you?) To make the team some day? Well, 
if you don’t get this well now it will always bother you. 
You'll never be any good. Keep off the field for two 





The director was misunderstanding the situation. There 
was no need of thus emphasizing. In the midst of his 
consternation, with the sense in him of catastrophe, of 
wreck of all dreams, Carter~-meek Freshman-—had not 


for a moment thought of questioning the advice. 

hat afternoon he sat among the laurels on the railing 
of the bridge that crossed the creek near the gymnasium 
ind watched wistfully the men entering in groups to dress 
jor the field. Blair came by after a while, hurriedly. He 
iw Curter idle on the bridge, gave him a little nod; and, 
even as he turned away, the smile came upon his lips 
the smile of covert amusement, of judgment withholding 
| elf 

Curter had slid to his feet at his approach; now ‘he 
lowly got back upon the rail. 

Hie had waited there to accost Blair. He wanted to tell 
ll him that he was hurt; to explain why he 
ould not today be upon the field; why today he must 
iil him. But, at the sight of him, coming along thus, sur 
rounded by all the impalpable splendor of his renown, 
Carter had felt his intention disappear beneath a flood of 
timidity, Now, in self-deeeit, he said to himself that he 
ould wait Cll Blair came out again in his suit, ready for 


him ta t 


{ 


he field 
Bui when Blair reappeared in his suit; in his padded 
trousers, his striped stockings, his tigerish jersey, his high 


cleated shoe with his sweater sleeves knotted about his 


eck dangling down his back, he looked so masterly, 
fully now, in form as in repute, the being of legend which 
for so long, at such a distance, Carter had admired, that 
the Freshman found it still more impossible to go to him 
ind speak, His feet this time did not even touch the 
planking of the bridge Saying to himself, “‘ Now I must 
tell him--now!"” he remained as he was, paralyzed, till 
Blair and the opportunity were gone. 
vi 
NARTER kept off the field for two weeks. 
He was thinking about it all the time, though, about 
it and things appertaining to it, drawn irresistibly by an 
attraction which was more a melancholy than a desire. 














Of mornings, between lectures, from the steps of 
North Hall his eyes wandered to the level rectangle 
at the foot of the sloping campus. The stands, 
then bare, looked raw and high; and the goal 
posts, rising in this emptiness deprived of its 
explanatory animation, were like gallows. An old 
man and an old white horse raked the surface with 
a harrow, tacking slowly and methodically from 
side to side; and behind followed a boy with a 
watering-pot, creaming over, with the spout of 
which, following a taut string, he painted from 
side line to side line long white streaks. Where 
the harrow had passed and the pot had drawn, the 
field looked fit and clean and ready; Carter could 
feel in the balls of his feet its smooth resilience, 
and in his thigh-muscles there came a nostalgia of 
swift, free runs. 

An hour before practice-time he was already 
about the quarters. Sitting on the rail of the 
little bridge that crossed the creek, half-hidden in 
the laurels, he watched the men pass alone or in 
groups, climb the steps and disappear, behind «a 
slamming door, within the dressing room. Beneath, 
at the cellar door as at the mouth of a cave, the 
manager still doled out parsimoniously odds and 
ends of equipment to late applicants. After a time, 
out of the slamming door the men began to come, 
all equipped, the sleeves of their sweaters knotted 
negligently about their necks. Eachstood amoment 
ut the top of the stairs, looking up at the sky like 
au sailor, stamping the caked earth off his shoes, 
stretching his muscles, and then came down slowly 
with the cunning relaxation of one with a hard day 
ahead, the cleats clattering on the steps. They 
lingered here a while on the grass about the building 
before going down to the field, passing the ball easily 
from one to the other, gradually loosening their sinews 
“warming up”’--to the task ahead. Carter was beginning 
to know many by sight. The Varsity men were recogniz 
able by the easy precision of their movements, the sup 
pleness of their muscles beneath the taut jerseys, and an 
indefinable air of assurance, of strength tolerant and 
relaxed, reserving itself. Also he watched the novice 
they were what he might be. 
Flannigan was playing tackle almost every night on the 
‘scrub.” 

Every day, as he sat here, Blair came by and gave him 
a short nod and then smiled as if he wished not to notice 
that anything was happening; but the smile, to Carter’ 
self-conscious fancy, was taking on now a meaning more 
certain. Through its enigma, its refusal to express itself, 
a criticism was now cropping —a criticism, a dislike and a 
disdain. He still wanted to tell Blair, but now it seemed 
too late—too late and too foolish. 

When the men began to trickle toward the field Carter 
followed and took a place in the bleachers on the lowest 
row, as near the side lines as possible. During the practice, 
chance took some of the scrimmages close by. Carter 
caught the savage smell of toiling men, saw the grim faces, 
the eyes flashing between the unkempt locks; he heard the 
drumming of concerted feet, the crash of the charges, 
the thump of body against body. To a successful tackle 
beneath his eyes, his shoulder, his back, tingled with the 
memory of his one success long ago; and to the taste of 

sweat, of toil and effort, irresistibly 
all his being found itself back at his 
moment of glory. 

Things had changed since that day. 
The coach was now here. He came 
from the University in the East most 
renowned in sport, upon whose team 
he had been the star guard. He was 
a big fellow, a bit older than the usual 
graduate, broad and high, powerful 

as a bull, but 
with a very 
calm, set. 
pale face. It 
was said that 
he was a 
theological 
student; 
that, the 
season over, 
he was going 
k« on to China 
us a mission- 
. ery. Be 
moved about 
the field 
vigilantly, 
counseling, 


Some were doing well; 


‘ee, 

a j 

‘Ge 
~ 





Saying to Himsetf, ‘Now 
I Must Teii Him— Now!" 





September 23,191! 


Carter, on the Side Line, Still Waited 


instructing, exhorting in a tense, quiet way, and at time 
napped his fingers and said “Dang it!’ -upon which 
the bleachers laughed and applauded He wore h 


street clothes, youngish and impeceable of cut; he soiled 


his cuffs and collars; and once at least every three 
practices he suddenly went after some elusive back hin 

self, as if unable to resist the impulse, tackled him and 
rose :from the earth clodded to his hair at which the 
bleacher went mad ind asked rhythiit ally, What the 
matter with Brill?” Under this new guidance the quad 
Was progressing fast; long lineups took place, and the 
Vur ity unfolded nev complicated attacks which Carter 
with all his attention, could not quite analyze. Seeing 
this progress of which he was not a part, he felt more th 

ever lost, hopele s ly distanced, abandoned and forlor: 


Sometimes, as, the practice over, the men beneath the 
falling night straggled back up the hill, he mingled furtivels 
with them, dissolved himself in their toil, their sweat, the 
profound satisfaction of their fatigue. 

The end of the ordeal neared at last. For several days 
Carter’s knee had not hurt him; and finally the two long 
weeks were over. 

He came to the quarters the next afternoon very early. 
All alone in the dark basement room he put on his unpadded 
breeches, without elastics, his socks, which he drew up high 
to meet these, his cleatless shoes, and directly upon his 
skin the canvas jacket, cold and rasping. A trepidation 
was in him, made at once of resolution and of dread—of 
resolution as to the way he would acquit himself on the 
field when called out by Blair; of fear that he might fail 
to so acquit himself. The feeling grew as, outside on the 
grass beneath the trees, he waited long for the squad to go 
down. At intervals his lungs drew in a sudden quick 
breath, as though abruptly he had fallen in cold water. 

The bleachers were fuller than they had been his first 
day; they were noisy with the enthusiasm of the season 
now in full swing. It had rained during the night, and the 
field was muddy. Carter took his meek place.on the side 
line. 

Blair, standing in the center of the field, the big coach 
at his elbow, called out the names of the Varsity and of a 
second eleven. Carter’s name was not among them. He 
had not expected it to be, however. That would be later. 
The practice began. He went down on one knee, in the 
mud of the side line, and waited. He waited for a lull in 
the work out of which Blair would come toward him, as 
once before he had done, and say: ‘‘ Here, you Freshman; 
get in there at end!”’-—or at half —or as extra. 

The ball soared in the sky above the whirling ends; 
feet drummed, bodies thumped, the teams crashed; now 
and then a long get-away brought the bleachers up stand- 
ing. Carter remained there, immobile, waiting. The 
work wore on; a rest was called; the men were sponged 
and the practice resumed. Carter, on the side line, still 
waited; in the mud, now, his knee had made a little hole. 

The afternoon slipped away toward evening. At inter- 
vals what Carter expected happened. There would be a 
lull in the play and Blair would come toward the side line. 


swiftly over the substitutes waiting 
But his eyes never rested 
For him he had not a flicker of recognition, 
the discomforting smile. By him the 
glance went swiftly and far, as past a void, as past nothing; 
us if Carter, squatting wistful there, lacked consistence 
And Carter, his personality shriveling 
ing glance, began to feel that he might not be 


His eyes would pass 
here; would bark out a name. 
upon Carter. 
not even the smile 


and were invisible, 
to this pu 


ealled 

Che night began to creep over the campus in black 
mudges. A whistle blew; practice topped; the tired 
men beyan to dray up the hill Carter, knee ling in the 


mud of the side 
He went up himself after a moment 


line, wa till waiting 


About him there 
blissful weariness; his suit was dry 


wus no hot, smoking 


and sluggish in his vein 


buck, 


sense of futility, the 


and cold; his blood ran slow 


And in hi 


of deed we 


houlders, along hi no memory dwelled 


" done; instead, a Vague, 
Vast disgust of 
The 


reaction, 


in empty diy 
his cold 
sinews remained a bit 


exultant 


cramped and stilf. 


hower body raised no 
His 
And within him there awoke no stir of clean, divine hunger. 
Which was perhaps just a 
the training table. 


And riding homeward int he car he was alone 


upon 


well, for he was not invited to 


There wa 
no one there to stoop down suddenly from height infinite ly 
uperior and ask solicitously and simply about his welfare, 
tender and gloriou 


and infuse his dreams with visions 


vil 
ACH afternoon now the lineup grew more furious, each 
4 day the maneuvers of the elevens more subtle, compli 
cated and perfect. Shifts in the Varsity showed that a final 
choice was being made; the date of the big game 
Every day, with meek 
punctuality, Carter appeared 


Was near. 
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awakening in him the exultant tingle of his veins, the clear ‘he season v 
ardent, divine hunger of hi tomach, and the profound eur ror now o 
satisfaction of his soul. That which he had tasted th ! it W 
he could never do without now; never would he be ru { t 
fied without the effort, the pain, the weariness, the conter } as hie ke H 
So, humbly tubborn, he quatted on the fe dine er ire ( 
quiet, but with the hope fierce within him. there fee 

Kvery day he put on hi uit and every day he went " liptit 
down to the tield; every day, squatting on the | } I fe | 
watched the practice, and every night, as | ' 
went up the hill, hot, steaming, weary and satiated, he ened 
went up with them cold and dry and ur iPppeased Dre ey wl it 
he made right away for the car: clattering do } 
mooth grade, it seemed to whisk him away forever ! ‘ t 
the life of which he had tasted he iwoiin \ on thie ! the hod 
training table ringed with glowing face As he we ’ t I i 
sleep at night, it was with the taste upon his tongue of a le here 
wasted day Always his last thought was of the morrow ‘ ere 
Unquenchable within him, the little flame of hope stil ) i i 
burned; of hope that still he might be called; that sq t of Carte On bt 
ting on the side line he would see Blair come toward | hie 
and say, “‘ Carter!” the men of the 

So every day he put on his suit and went down to th in turn, the ere be 
field and squatted on the side line ind Waited 


His atte 





1, nearly all of the time, was on B 


watched him at his position at quarter leading the team isua ! 
with his signals, employing in those duties treasure é h, tl 
skill and intuitive genius. It seemed to Carter, though, iniforn the 

that he was not quite as of former years. He had moment traine ind t 

of strange apathy, during which his voice lost its vibrant | ed with one of the 
quality and a heaviness crept into his movement Once college 

Carter saw this close. It was during the lull of a fierce ( 

practice; before beginning again, Blair had called the the t those 

men to him and was speaking to them, ringed about | tr ind the 





at the quarters and before hi 
locker in the basement room 
put on his suit; every day, 
with the others, he went down 
to the field and there on the 
side line waited to be called. 
never called. 


Blair’s eyes, roaming the 


Sut he was 
side 
lines in search of a substitute, 
never stopped upon him; they 
passed him by coldly, without 
hesitation, without a flicker; 
Carter could have pinched his 
own arm sometimes to make 
sure of the presence 
pletely ignored. 

So he quatte d there, wait 
ng. The days 
shorter. The 


crept earlier 


so Com 


were becoming 
long eucaly pti 
each afternoon 
over the campus; the fag-end 
of the work was in a half 
light that fell like an impal- 
pable rain out of gray skies. 
The practices were getting 
longer and harder. Up and 
field the teams 
and charged and 
human 


down the 
charged 

charged till they lost 
semblance, till they became 
two monstrous animals, two 
prehistoric beasts come out of 
the ooze of the seas to fight out 
here their antediluvian feuds. 
Some days it rained. The 
teams then wallowed in mud; 
his knee in a puddle, a cataract 
down his back, Carter watched 
them through a driving film, 
remote and unreal as his de- 
He had long abandoned 
hope of doing anything this 
which slipped away so 
fast: now all his hopes and 
longings were concentrated 
upon one thing—to be called 
out once, just once, as he had 
been the first day; to be called 
out and take his place behind 
the line, and hurl himself body 
and soul into the first attack 
that came; to dive headlong 
and feel against his shoulder 
the yielding impact of the 
charge, met; along his back 
its crumbling collapse; and to 
go up the hill after that, hot, 
soggy and weary, that memory 
still in his shoulder, still along 
his back; and upon his en- 


sire. 


seusor 
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morning, during recitation hours. The bleachers were 
empty, but Blair was present, watching from the side 
ines. Carter was put in at end toward the last minutes 
of the game and managed in the short time to get in 


two good tackles. 

This temporary success in the long monotony of these 
days exhilarated him prodigiously. In his joy he 
decided, innocently enough, to give himself a little 


All the other Freshmen were doing the same 
thing; they were not expected to do otherwise. Carter 
did not report for the afternoon practice and, with the 
pleasure of a soldier dressed in civilian clothes, watched 
it from the bleachers, with the expectation of basking 
in his momentary satisfaction. 

The move proved disastrous. From the beginning, 
Carter, worried, saw that with all the Freshmen away, 
at this stage of the season when all the less tenacious 
candidates had dropped out and several of the Varsity 
men were nursing injuries, the substitutes along the side 
were few. They grew fewer as the whirlwind 
practice progressed. Time and time again, from a 
udden lull Blair’s voice made a call upon those that 
Carter saw them diminish with a heart that 
a time when there was 
“Cupid” Peart, 
And then 


Vacation, 


lines 


remained, 
thumped. Finally there came 
only one man left 


there or on the field. 


on the side line 


little caring if he were 


an end left the second eleven, limping; and Blair, 
impatient and baffled, stood up and looked toward 
the side line 


He looked long, urgently: twice his glance went the 
whole length as if to make sure there was no one else 
there, He was looking for an end and Peart played half. 
Peart!" he called finally. 

And Carter, up there on the bleachers, surrounded 
with people, could have beaten his breast in a frenzy 
of regret and biting self-accusation. It had come, his 
chance, the chance for which so steadfastly, so humbly, 
he had been waiting. It had come, his 
chance, and he had not been there. 

The practice Peart, at end, missed tackles; 
and Carter, tears near his eyes, was stiffening himself to 
aun instinet of self-preservation. ‘What is passed, is 
passed,” he was repeating to himself; “‘it’s tomorrow 


for so long, 


went on. 
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The Physical Director Bent Down 





September 25, /9// 


And from now on, never, even if the sky 
away from the side 


that counts. 
falls, never will I again be away 
lines when he calls.” 

On the morrow, though, arriving for his eight-thirty, 
a rumor struck him to the heart. The team was gone. 
It had moved bodily to the city—with its substitutes, 
thirty men in all; with its trainer, rubbers, mascot 
and paraphernalia—to prepare itself there, upon the 
field where it was to be fought, in quiet and retirement 
for the big game, now only two weeks away. 


vii 

HE college was abuzz with the news. The departure 

had been prepared secretly and secretly executed. 
The whole squad was now in the city, in a big house 
close to the grounds upon which the match was to 
take place. By most of the commentators the move 
was considered a clever one and a new proof of Blair's 
intelligent leadership. 

As the day wore on, though, the college, thus sud- 
denly deprived of its militant body and of the febrile 
agitation surrounding it, began to take on an atmos- 
phere of muffled gray. It was like a garrison town, its 
soldiers gone, missing the fifes and the drums; an apathy 
a bit mournful was intheair. Carter, sending from the 
high windows of North Hall his customary look toward 
the field, saw it remote and dead. The unoccupied 
bleachers were empty with a new emptiness, an empti- 
ness destined never to be filled; the goal-posts loomed 
with a deserted air. Across the rectangle no white 
horse tacked now, drawing a harrow; no boy followed 
with overcreaming watering-pot; upon its surface the 
tramplings of yesterday’s scrimmages were already 
petrifying. Carter felt stupid. It seemed impossible 
that the whole thing should be over thus; that his long 
walt had come to an end, us¢ less now and hopeless 
indeed; impossible, just then, like that, at the moment 
of his most determined resolution. And in spite of 
himself, forgetting, his glance went time and time again 
toward the field, to be met newly by its aspect of 
irrevocable abandonment—toward a field without its 
oid white horse and diligent boy. 

(Continued on Page 64) 


LAW-PROOF TRUSTS 


‘us suppose the problem is to organize 
and operate a trust that is prosecutor 
proof one against which attorneys 
general and special counsel will inveigh in 
vain. How can this be done? It is a very 
old problem, many attempts to solve which have dismally 
failed. Time and again the most adroit schemes to accom- 
plish this much-desired result have been smashed beyond 
recognition by the crushing hammer of the courts; but, 
under the prevailing interpretation of the law, a solution 
has been worked out that is simple, easy and efficient. In 
order to create one of these safe and sane trusts, you need 
only the same elements that go to make up one of the old- 
style hazardous kind and, in addition, one or more 
patents to leaven the lump. These new-style trusts are 
incubated in great numbers annually and put out to 
browse on the public commons. 

A simple illustration will make this plain. In these 
days of multiplying trusts one may state a purely imag- 
inary condition of affairs only at the risk of having some 
one take it as an invidious implication. A stone thrown at 
random is apt to be followed by a howl. But let us sup- 
pose that it is desired to form a trust. The business, under 
the supposition, is in a bad way, prices “demoralized” 
and competition at white heat. The big manufacturers are 
pitted against each other in a ruinous price-cutting war 
cut answering cut, just as an echo does the voice. 
thing must be done. The circumstances necessitate the 
formation of a trust and all the materials are at hand. The 
managers of the sick industry call in a lawyer; and, after 
acquainting himself with the alarming conditions, he at 
once prescribes the use of a patent. Over thirty thousand 
patents are granted annually, pertaining to every industry 
imaginable. A search is made, and those interested chance 
upon a patented planing machine, a wood-polishing or 
turning device, or some other patented appliance or process 
that either is used or can be used by all the manufacturers 
in this business. The stress of anxiety is over. Such a 
patent is procured and assigned to some outsider — maybe 
he is the office boy of the princ‘pal manufacturer. The 
owner of the patent then proceeds to “license” all the 
concerns to use the patented machine; and in the license 
he states the uniform “licensed” price at which all the 
manufacturers must sell. He goes farther and compels 
each manufacturer to make contracts with each retailer, 
binding the latter not to sell the “licensed"’ product below 





Some- 
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the uniform, fixed, licensed price. The language of these 
stereotyped contracts is magical. It reads something like 
this: ‘The manufacturer of is licensed under United 
States letters patent No. 2,000,001, and the are 
licensed to be sold at retail at not less than dollars. 
Any breach of this condition will result in the cancellation 
of this contract; and thereafter the retailer can obtain 

only at the regular retail price of a single Now 
the whole situation is cleared up: the sick business has 
been doctored into arrogant convalescence. Price-cutting 
among the manufacturers has ceased; the disgraceful 
scramble for the retailers’ patronage is gone. The retailer 
smiles at his old competitor across the street as the puzzled 
customers go from place to place in search of a bargain, 
but everywhere encounter the same uniform “‘licensed”’ 
price. The public must now pay the licensed price or go 
without; but the fascinating part of the whole scheme is 
that it is law-proof. The safety of the scheme is under- 
written by the Constitution, which declares that patents 
yre to be granted for the encouragement of “progress in 
science and the useful arts. The owner of the patent, so 
the formula runs, doesn’t have to license any one to use 
his patented machine; and if he consents to do so he can 
state the “conditions,” one of which may be the price at 
which the licensed article is to be sold. 

Here, then, is the accomplished ideal of the trustbuilders. 
Rival manufacturers, formerly competitors, like sooth- 
sayers, smile knowingly as they greet each other. Com- 
petition is ended; the goods are licensed under the 
protecting wgis of a patent. Moreover, this beneficent 
condition of affairs is brought about in the most open 
manner. It does not hang precariously on the observance 
of a “gentleman's agreement.” Its continuance does not 
hinge upon a secrecy of the organization or concealment of 
its operations. Correspondence under the names of fic- 
titious persons and vicarious sacrifices of the office boy or 
clerk have no place in it. The whole system is perfectly 
legal and does not do violence to the law of the land. 
Many of the judges have so written it down. 

This ingenious device for killing competition, that boll 
weevil of the trustmakers, was not perfected at a stroke. 


No one would have thought of stretching the 
elastic tether of the law to such an extreme 
on the first trial. 

In the beginning a patented machine was 
sold bearing a “notice,” inscribed on a metal 
plate, stating that the machine was sold ‘‘on condition” 
that it be “used only with material obtained from the 
owner of the patent on the machine.”’ The purchaser had 
paid for the machine and owned it, just as one might buy 
a patented screwdriver, and the material was not patented 
any more than are screws to be set with such screwdriver; 
but the startling conclusion was reached that the pur- 
chaser and owner of the patented machine could not use 
it except in compliance with the notice. He owned the 
machine and it was worthless without material, just as a 
hammer is worthless without nails; yet the only material 
he was permitted to use was as completely monopolized 
as the machine. This, of course, doubled the monopoly 
of the patent-owner; it gave him the equivalent of two 
patents where before he had only one. The Government 
lo encourage 


the 


granted one patent on the machine “the prog- 


ress of science and the useful art lawyers created 
another by attaching the 
+ proverbs say that every beginning is difficult; others, per- 
haps equally ancient, have it that beginnings are easy. At 
any rate, proverbs new and old agree that beginnings are 
always important. So here. 
to have a stake driven near by flying 
means this: that the owner of a patent can sell a patented 
article bearing any sort of notice that pleases his fancy or 
enriches his purse, and the purchaser who has paid out his 
good money must obey the notice. The conditions in the 
notice may render the use of the machine by the owner 
impossible, as by failure of the notifier to supply material; 
and yet the purchaser of the machine is helpless. Remove 
the notice and the purchaser can use any material he may 
choose —replace the notice and the purchaser is bound 
hand and foot to the patent-owner; and yet this notice was 
not dreamed of until more than one hundred years after 
patents were in existence and until after the antitrust acts 
had begun to be troublesome. See what it leads to. 
Unfortunately, the notice was not patented or copyrighted 
and other patent-owners at once adopted the same means 
of doubling their monopolies. Since every patented article 
must be “used with” or “‘in connection with” some other 
object or material, every patent-owner may easily double 


“on condition” notice. Some 


This magical notice deserves 
ared flag, for it 








or treble his monopoly. It requires only a little further 
study of the scope of ‘‘used with” 
toenable these patent-owners to enmesh the whole populace 
in their nets. Indeed, one court, alarmed at the tendency, 
has already hung out this red light: ‘‘ No one may safely 
sell coffee to the consumer but the patentee of his coffee 


or “in connection with” 


mill. No one can furnish him flour but the patentee of 
his baking pan; and he may yet be compelled to buy milk 
from the patentee of his milk can and soap from the 
patentee of his bathtub.” 

The baffling singularity of all this glints out the moment 
we begin to examine these conditions. The rule underlying 
is that a patent-owner may attach any conditions whatever 
and a violation of these will convert the purchaser int« 
an “‘infringer.””. What will happen then? 
ment’? no longer, as formerly, consists in making or 
handling a counterfeit or spurious article—an imitatio 
of the genuine article—but exists whenever a purchaser 
from the patent-owner violates any condition that the 
latter has been able to attach to the thing sold. 


Thus “infringe 





The Coarse Thumb of the Law 
+ this leads to unexpected consequences. The power to 


impose conditions is the important thing. Ifthis power 
can be used to hedge about the free use of what another 
has paid for and owns, by stalking in the bogy of infringe 
ment, it likewise can be used to prevent the free sale of what 
one has paid for and owns. In busine free competitic 
consists of nothing more than each seller selling his good 


freely at his own price. The unforeseen end which the 





conditions we have been describi 


at once becomes apparent when 





selling. The notice which served to blot out all freedo 
in the use likewise does away with all competition 
selling; but the field is much larger. 

Little ingenuity was required to perceive that one who 


violated a condition as to selling a patented would 





be liable to the same terrorizing epithet — “infringe 

as one who violated a similar condition with reference to 
the use. Accordingly the next step in the developme 
was to attach “notices” to many patented articles stating 
that the article was sold on condition that it 


for less than the licensed price of so much; and, furthe 
lling the article for less or using it whe ‘ 


sold would be prosecuted as an infringer. 


that any one se 


See how this works: A large dealer buys one thousand 
patented eggbeaters from the patent-owner and pays him 
for them fifteen cents each. Then the dealer owns then 
absolutely, just as he does the counters, shelvi! the 
linen, ginghams and groceries in his store. The notice on 
each eggbeater states that the licensed price 1s twenty-five 
cents. They do not move some become shopworn and 
rusty; they take up Important space required for other 
things. The dealer needs money badly and is looking 
about for something to unload. Perhaps, after all, the 
eggbeaters do not work properly. At any rate, he adver 
tises them at seventeen cents each and they are all Nd 


Now the dealer and one thousand customers of all ag: 
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sexes and habitats have become infringers, subject. t« 
“prosecution.” We should Say that this is the climax 
absurdity, were it not that that superlative charact 
ization must be reserved for the latest phase of 1 
obsession For only recently it has been declared that 
one who buys patented articles at second hand fron 


the purchasers, who obtained them fro hey enter 
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The Republican Nomination 


bere last three Presidential elections were walkovers for 
the Republicans. Each time their vote in the electoral 
college was about two to one. Apparently the Democrats 
ean count on one hundred and forty Southern electoral 
votes, no matter who their candidate or what their platform, 
That was Parker’s vote in 1904. Aside from this inalien- 
able Southern support, Bryan, in 1908, received only 
twenty-three electoral votes —from Colorado, Nebraska, 
Nevada and Oklahoma. The contest of 1912, however, 
promises quite different conditions. 

The grand difficulty confronting the Insurgents arises 
from the fact that an impregnably Democratic South, 
where the Republican party consists largely of Federal 
officeholders, will probably give Taft more than three 
hundred votes in the nominating convention. More than 
even and a half million Republican votes were cast at the 
lust election. Eleven Southern states gave only half a 
million of them; but the votes of those states in the 
nominating convention may decide the nominee. 

One may take eleven Northern and Western states 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin, California and 
Oregon —that have gone Republican in the last three cam- 
paigns and usually since the Civil War, but which, on the 
basis of the latest returns, are now either Insurgent or 
Democratic. Within those states the battleground of the 
next campaign will mostly lie; but their power to choose 
the nominee is not much greater than that of the Southern 
states, which are virtually outside the contest. 

If it is made reasonably clear that only an Insurgent, 
genuinely devoted to tariff reform, stands a show of winning 
in this territory, Mr. Taft will not be renominated. To 
adduce that proof is the task before the Insurgents. 


Usury Laws 


A ' ‘ORRESPONDENT who confesses to doing some- 
<A. thing in the chattel-mortgage loan line demands to 
know Why the law should attempt to fix the price for 
money any more than fo* other commodities. The only 
reason, apparently, is that the law has attempted, time 
out of mind, to fix the price for money—and pretty gen- 
erally failed. ‘Taking any compensation whatever for the 
use of money was banned by the Church through the 
Middle Ages, and civil law generally followed the Church; 
but Roman law, realizing that a lender may suffer positive 
loss when a borrower fails to pay at the time agreed upon, 
had permitted the creditor to exact damages from a 
defaulting debtor. This the Church also recognized. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas wrote: ‘“‘A man who lends may, 
without sin, contract with the creditor to receive recom- 
pense for a loss.”” It was held that the creditor must prove 
an actual loss before collecting penalty—or damages 

from the debtor; but gradually the practice grew up of 
making loans without interest for short periods, when 
neither borrower nor lender expected the note would be 
paid at maturity. When it was not paid at maturity the 
lender—with a clear conscience. no doubt— proceeded to 
collect a certain percentage of damages from the default- 
ing borrower, and in that way received interest for the use 


of his money. Only in comparatively modern times was 
the taking of interest for the use of money generally 
sanctioned by law. 

The point is that the lender, in fact, got the interest 
he wanted—-very much as New York banks, in panicky 
times, get sixty per cent when the law says they shall take 
six; or as trusts and combinations go on forming when the 
law says they shall not. 


Lapses From Civilization 


O ONE whose opinion is worth considering would 

maintain that the American people are entirely fit for 
self-government. Ever since the appearance of Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, at least, it has been held that 
their signal failure in self-government was found in the big 
cities; but that opinion is no longer tenable. When H. G. 
Wells, for example, speaks of Chicago as an “amazing 
lapse from civilization”’ he is merely making a phrase. 

The signal failure of self-government in the United 
States occurs in the country and in towns of less than the 
first rank—for a typical instance, in Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania, where a considerable part of the population looked 
on complacently while a man was slowly roasted to death 
under circumstances of bestial savagery that might well 
have turned the stomach of an Iroquois Indian. Here is 
an absolute lapse from civilization—a sheer drop into the 
savage. In Coatesville, as in most other communities 
where the lowest brute phase of humanity has suddenly 
come out on the surface, we find that the people are just 
about the average sort. The lapse from civilization occurs 
because no authority is at hand to restrain them. A squad 
of metropolitan police or a corporal’s guard of regular 
infantry would cow any of these mobs in a moment. 
Lynchings do not happen in great cities, not because the 
people are different, but because armed authority that is 
virtually independent of them is always at hand. Crucial 
moments arise, like that at Coatesville, when the mainte- 
nance of civilization requires a handful of Cossacks, respon- 
sible only to the Czar and impartially ready to shoot. 
Before such an emblem of absolute authority no mob 
would persist. 

Of course, on the other hand, handfuls of Cossacks 
scattered over the country would involve far more than 
the suppression of beastly mobs. But we must say with 
Jefferson: “I prefer those inconveniences which arise from 
too much liberty to those which arise from too little.”’ 


The Monroe Doctrine Abroad 


T THE invitation of the German Government, some of 

the most eminent citizens of the empire participated 

in a discussion of finance and industry in the Fatherland. 

The stenographic report of their proceedings fills two bulky 

volumes. On page 591, of volume II, we find the following, 

by Freiherr von Cetto-Reichertshausen, director of the 
Bavarian Landwirtschaftsbank: 

“IT believe the equilibrium between exports and imports 
may also be established by reducing the volume of imports. 
This would be in accordance with the principle that 
obtains in the United States—the so-called Monroe 
Doétrine. The American reasons: What I can produce 
inmy own country I am going to produce there, in order 
not to have to buy it abroad.” 

Herr Schinckel, chairman of the Hamburg Chamber of 
Commerce, partner in the Norddeutsche Bank, in Ham- 
burg, and director of the Diskonto-Gesellschaft, in Berlin, 
retorted — page 622, volume II: 

“Another error that Herr Cetto has slipped into in his 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine! It consists in the 
United States wishing to assert its supremacy over the 
South American states, and that for the cogent reason that 
they know very well they cannot produce everything in 
their own country; they must import coffee and cocoa 
from that continent. That is why they lay their hands 
upon South America. That is the Monroe Doctrine.” 

Tne failure of these eminent Germans, however, to 
understand the Monroe Doctrine should not be charged 
up against them. It is difficult enough for Americans to 
understand it. 


The Fighting Code 


E HOPE it will be made clear before Congress again 
convenes that this country wants the British and 
French arbitration treaties ratified as they stand. 

So long as the notion generally obtains that cowardice 
and unwillingness to fight are the same thing, a nation 
must fight over certain questions — otherwise its position 
among nations would be made intolerable; but every 
assertion by a great nation of willingness to arbitrate 
helps overthrow the fighting code. In the coming time, 
when national truculence is despised and willingness to 
fight is regarded as criminal, no question will arise that a 
nation cannot submit to arbitration. The treaties, as they 
stand, look forward to that time and so bring it decidedly 
nearer. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, with 
its proposed amendments, looks backward. 


September 25,/9/1 


Probably you remember that a disagreeable person 
made derogatory remarks about Owen Wister’s Virginian. 
It then became necessary for the Virginian to fight the dis- 
agreeable person, because the community in which they 
lived expected men to settle their personal differences with 
firearms. Nowadays, in Wyoming a man who does shoot 
when his courage is impugned not only loses caste, but gets 
locked up. The fighting code has been overthrown and a 
citizen no longer needs a pistol to preserve his standing in 
the community. To bring about that desirable change, 
some men must have had the courage to say: “‘ We are not 
willing to fight.”” That is what the United States, Great 
Britain and France would say in the arbitration treaties. 
The Senate committee’s proposed qualification, ‘‘ Unless 
we feel especially like it,’ would certainly take away much 
of the force of the declaration. 


The Aristocratic Type 


F ALL words in the English tongue, “aristocratic” is 
probably most indispensable to lighter literature. To 
say of a female character that she looked aristocratic or had 
an aristocratic air, or—above all—that her beauty was of 
the aristocratic type, not only conveys a tolerably definite 
impression to the reader but immediately puts him in that 
desirous attitude toward the character which the author 
aims at. Incidentally, also, it puts him in a desirably 
humble attitude toward the author, who must be presumed 
to know all about aristocrats since he speaks of their 
appearance, bearing and type with such assurance. 
Anatole France, however, has brutally pointed out that 
our idea of aristocratic appearance and bearing is derived 
almost wholly from three sources: First, from the theater, 
where we see actors and actresses portraying lords and 
ladies; second, from drawings and paintings; third, from 
fashions in dress. And the actors and actresses whom we 
see on the stage are almost invariably of decidedly hum- 
ble origin. In short, our idea of what an aristocrat looks 
like is derived from looking at handsome plebeians. When 
the author says his heroine’s type of beauty was aristo- 
cratic what he really means is that she looked like an actress 
whose father ran a dray, or like an artist’s model whose 
mother took in washing. 


Politics in Canada 


POWERFUL organ of Canadian Conservatism states 
the issue in the pending election virtually as follows: 
‘*We Conservatives have declared that reciprocity will 
lead to the annexation of Canada by the United States. 
Therefore to vote for reciprocity is to vote for annexation, 
and a Liberal victory at the polls will be regarded as tanta- 
mount to acceptance of future political union with the 
United States by a majority of Canadian voters.” 

This, of course, is exactly like saying to a vegetarian: 
“T assert that meat is necessary to preserve life; so, if you 
banish meat from your house, it means that you want to 
die and to kill your wife and children.” 

The bald statement that “leading newspapers and 
statesmen of the United States are unanimous in accept- 
ing reciprocity as the entering wedge for annexation” has 
been made by the Conservative leader —which is on a. par 
with declaring that our leading newspapers and statesmen 
are unanimously in favor of war with Japan. 

This Canadian campaign, we grieve to say, has been 
waged on a much lower plane than any Presidential 
campaign that has occurred in the United States in many 
years, though we have been taught —by Canadian friends 
for whom we have the highest respect —to look across the 
border for an example of politics in edifying contrast to 
our own. 


Help From Illinois 


ENATOR LORIMER is solemnly warning the voters of 

Illinois that such progressive measures as initiative, 
referendum and recall would destroy our revered political 
institutions and hand the distracted country over to 
anarchy and chaos. 

This naturally reminds us of a convention of fruit 
growers at which a pest that was ravaging the orchards 
was discussed. The discussion proceeded in lugubrious 
tones until a famous peach grower, J. H. Hale, enlivened 
it with the following observation: 

“Thunder! The San Jose scale is the best thing that 
ever happened to you. It compels you to spray your 
orchards, as you should have done long ago.” 

To the junior Senator from Illinois, more than to any 
other one person, the country is indebted for the great 
progress made toward the direct election of Senators by 
the people; and he ranks high in the devoted little band 
that has been of incalculable service in forwarding initia- 
tive, referendum and the whole movement for more 
democratic government. Illinois used to be taunted with 
having contributed very little to important political 
movements since the Civil War; but she can now claim 
to have assisted mightily in setting up a general spraying 
of political orchards. 
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A Good Runner 


NCE upon a time—remain perfectly calm, please, 
this is no fairy story—once upon a time a certain 
influential, important and ridiculously rich citizen 

of New Jersey, who was by way of being something in the 
thread trade and by name Colonel William Barbour—of 
course his name wasn’t Colonel, it was William Barbour, 
Esq.—but the Colonel part of it went in all the public 
prints—and he was a Colonel, too, when it comes to that 
so he shall be known as Colonel William Barbour in this 
veracious chronicle; however, as I was saying when led 
into this explanation, Colonel William Barbour, of New 
Jersey, being heavily padded with meney, announced his 
determination to take to his string the modest further 
title of Representative in Congress. This, it was bruited 
abroad, was but a seemingly necessary —to the Colonel — 
preliminary to the acquirement of that much niftier and 
more impressive title of Senator which, the word was 
passed, the Colonel intended to annex in due course. 

At that time the Colonel weighed, say, two hundred 
pounds, and assayed $150,000 to the pound. He certainly 
was upholstered with the green and yellow boys. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, this pleasing fact helped the 
Colonel with the boys of the Paterson district who rarely 
had a chance to confer political honors on embryo states- 
men who bulged so effulgently with the scads. The boys 
turned to with a will, rolled up their sleeves, and rolled 
up a nomination for the Colonel. They defeated for the 
nomination James F. Stewart, who had been in Congress 
two or three terms and was quite popular, although not 
8O very rich. 

It looked to be a cinch for the Colonel. He was very 
strong with the American Protective Tariff League, being 
President then or now—anyhow, a big man in it—and 
treasurer of the Republican National Committee. The 
Colonel was one of our leading little protectionists. You 
see, as he was by way of being something in the thread 
trade, he had a'right to be strong for the 
sacred policy of protection. In fact it 
worked both ways. The sacred policy of 
protection was as strong for the Colonel 
as he was for it. Under the beneficent tariff 
that existed at that time and will exist until 
they get it revised the Colonel got the benefits 
of protection both going and coming. He has flax mills 
in Ireland and flax mills in New Jersey. What he manu- 
factures in Ireland he can finish in Jersey. Observe, dear 
friends, how it works: The unfinished stuff he makes in 
Ireland is allowed to come in at a low rate; the finished 
product is highly protected. Presto, start it in Ireland and 
get it in at a low rate and finish it in Jersey! This means 
protection from pauper labor, for should the stuff be 
finished in Ireland it would find a high duty prevailing 
when an attempt was made to bring in the finished product 
to compete with the Colonel's finished product made in 
Jersey. Simple, isn’t it?— almost childish. 


Who’s Bill Hughes and Why 


UT, as we were saying, the Colonel acquired the nom- 
ination and surveyed the field. Who was to run against 
him? Who, indeed, inasmuch as he owned several banks 
and employed a large number of men and women in his 
mills? It looked like a walkover. Suddenly, however, 
there appeared a cloud on the Colonel's horizon no larger 
than Bill Hughes. And who was Bill Hughes? asks the 
gentleman on my left. Bill Hughes was—and is—a hardy 
young lawyer, a Democrat and a person of positive views, 
resident in the thriving mill town of Paterson. 

“What do you desire?” ‘asked all and sundry of the 
said Hughes. 

**The Democratic nomination for Congress, 
replied. 

“But wherefore? 

“Never mind the wherefore part of it,’’ said Hughes, 
not without some asperity in his tone of voice. ‘‘Gimme 
that nomination and go back and sit down.” 

“‘Poor boy!” remarked the leaders; ‘his terrible experi- 
ences in the Spanish War have dethroned his reason. Let’s 
humor him. Give him the nomination. It won't hurt the 
Colonel any, and it will tickle Bill.”’ 

So they nominated Bill, and Bill stipulated that he 
would make his own kind of a campaign. If he had more 
than two dollars and forty cents in cash at the time, he 
was successful in concealing the whereabouts of that 
accumulation. The district was normally about four 
thousand Republican. They pitied Bill. But it so hap- 


Hughes 


pened that Ed Lawrence was running the Paterson 
Guardian at that time, and there never was a moment 
when Ed Lawrence didn’t hate peace; and Bob Bremer 
was editing the Passaic Daily Herald, and he had his own 
ideas about tranquillity too. So Ed and Bob turned in and 




















@ Cloud on the Colonel's Horizon 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About :: ; a Bred mcg te chat 


lined up with Bill. They went at it with axes and clubs 
and hand-grenades and gatling guns and butcher knives 
and cleavers and hatpins and all other known weapons of 
offense, to say nothing of a couple of fine-pointed and very 
sharp editorial pens. When it was all over Bill Hughes 
had carried the district by thirty-eight hundred and had 


a seat in the Fifty-eighth Congress, the Colonel retaining 
his martial title and adding no other prefix 

In 1904 another Colonel—T. Roosevelt | ame va 
running for quite an important place, and he carried 
Hughes’ district by about seventy-five hundred. Bill lost 
it by f{. ur hundred and ten. He went back to the practice 
of law. He had made a good impre on in the House 
square-jawed, square-toed, level-headed chay thout 
frills and with his eye on his number all the time The 
came another campaign and Bill jumped agai He 
elected this time by about twenty-five hundred He 
developed a lot in his second term. They beg to know 
him for a good, sensible, stand-without-hitching cl 
with plenty of courage, a b te t la f 


vas a good Democrat 


getting what he went after. Also he 





Mr. Taft ran coincidently with Bill in 1908 — not for the 
same job, of course, but at the time Mr. Taft 
cleaned up Bill’s Congressional district by about eleve 
thousand five hundred. They had all been shaking their 
heads about Bil!. It seemed such a shame that so bright 
a young man should be defeated when it was no fault 
of his. Presidential landslide, you knov Couldn't be 
helped though. Fortune of war. Bill got a lot of pit 
before election and had a fine opportunity for snappy come 
backs after election, for he was elected by sixteen hundred 


in spite of the way Mr. Taft carried on in the district. No 
it’s a habit with Bill. He was reélected to the present 
Congress by forty-eight hundred. Lewis, the Republicar 
candidate for Governor in New Jersey last fall, carried the 
Hughes district, so Hughes ran four or five thousand Les 
ahead of Governor Wilson, who was also elected. The 
seem to think well of Bill over there in that Patersor 
district. 

The leadership of the Democrats when they were in a 
minority in the House was a kind of a scattering affair 
When the Democrats came into a majority that leadership 
had to solidify a bit, and a number of strong men got their 
recognition. One of these young men was Hughes. He 
was made a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which is the biggest honor in the House next to 
the speakership and the chairmanship of this committee, 
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and at the present time is especially important because of 
the tariff legislation that has been it progre and tha 
continue through the life of this Congrs 
Hughes has developed into a stro y man onthe Der 

cratic side After it was decided that the Speaker hould 
not appoint the committees there w i great pother as to 
how the committees should be appointed. A lot of plans 
were proposed, but Hughes came marching to the front 
with the plan that prevailed and that proved satisfactory 
and workable. He proposed that the Democratic majority 


should elect the W ays and Means Committee in caucus 
and that the Ways and Means Committee so elected 
should be made the Committee on Committees and clothed 
with the power to name the other committees. 

Hughes has been especially active in securing legislation 
for the workers. He succeeded in amending appropriation 
bills to prevent the employment of convict labor, and 
put on amendments providing for an eight-hour day on 
Government contracts. , 

Hughes is a big, brawny, broad-shouldered man with a 
fighter’s face and a fighter's spirit. He is quick in debate, 
enthusiastic, pugnacious, and is getting stronger on his side 
every minute. ‘“‘What do you think of him?” asked 
friend, once upon a time — there it goes again. ‘“‘He came 
in here on a brake-beam and now 


Ways and Means Committe 


a member of the 





Putting it Mildly 
“(NOMIN’-UP JOE” was a famous Montana camp coo! 


o worked in the short-order houses in Butte and 
Helena when the camping season wa over He yo } 
name from |} nvar bie response to waiters or <« tomer 
who asked about their orders. “Comin’ up, sah,” he 
M ld caint see 1 th’ du 
Joe was employed as cook for astern camping outfit 
ome ears ago rhere ere me ladies | he part | 
‘ 
one of them made life miserable for Joe | terfering with 
} orth he would ¢ e him « ke 


ing When the party returned and Joe 


the Great and the Near Great £)3°'0 Helena somebody asked him what 


he thought of Mrs. J., the lady 
fered with him so mucl 





**Well,” said Joe, who desired to expre as good an 
opinion as he could, but who remembered his wrongs, “‘all 
I cah to say is this: Ef de good L powertul good to 
her befoh she dies, she shuah will mek a homely corpac 
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A Generous Thought 


BARBER was about to be electrocuted at it Sing 


for murder. On the night before his death he 
asked if he had any d Vv } 
**Ves.”” he iid there one th gy | ould like te ” 
“What is it?” lired the } earted rc 
I would like t« ‘tos 
A Two:-Cent Job 
‘ 
re ING WELI I vy agent for ‘ 
4 Ye i t ] \ | 
\é York 4 1 t t ( t ‘ 
er thirt eu he We Oo ind 
He overed the ‘ he he had! 
ot hang K ‘ l 
Cheap Toy and kit re { ule 
My brother 1 e neighbor b ran the store 
said Wells, ‘and I, was a workmar t made the ta 
for the kites, I‘ iv : 
Wh it ilar j r 
[wo cents a week, | I 
Y atior ‘ r t ‘ 
I had to take! p | ! ‘ 
brothers got the 
A Smoke Nuisance 
i ies late President Perl of the Chicago, Burlingt 
& Qui Railroad m ed atro u bad b 
during the daytime and ted on | friends smoking 
At the close of a trip across the continent int 
car, wherein Mr. Perkins had supplied a guest libera 
with these cigar the came to Portland, Oregor 4 
they rode into the station the guest v a big electric r 
advertising these cigars Ihe \’ read Blank ¢ ‘ 
Five Cents.” 
“Perkins,” said the guest, tur g to the railroad pre 
dent, “‘when did they raise the price of those cigars of 


yours. 
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OUR CANADIAN COUSINS 


How They Solve the Problem of Industrial Wars 





N AMERICAN corporation or firm has a 
A dispute with its working men about wages, 
or hours of labor. The employer “‘takes a 
position.” He remains “firm.” He insists “on 
running his own business in his own way.” So the working 
men also “take a position.” They, too, remain “firm.” 
They insist on their “rights.” 

The situation gets worse. Either there is a lockout or a 
strike. Soon strikebreakers appear. Then there are flying 
missiles; men are shot down; bloodshed results. 

When it is all over the employer has lost money and 
business. The working men and their families, perhaps, 
have suffered hunger. Bitterness has been sown in the 
hearts of both—a bitterness that lasts—lasts and spreads. 
Other employers have a fellow-feeling for that employer. 
All working men sympathize with their brother toilers. 
And so there is industrial hatred where there should be 
industrial peace, 

This is one of our greatest economic questions. We have 
not solved it —not even approached the solution. Canada is 
beginning to solve it. Perhaps she has found the answer 
to this question. Anyway, her law for the conciliation 
of industrial disputes is the most notable and successful 
experiment ever tried in that perplexing field. 

What this law is and how it works is of vital concern, 
not only to every American working man and employer 
but to every American citizen. And to describe this 
industrial statute is the purpose of this article. 

Let us first see just how this Canadian law came about. 
It is a dramatic and intensely human story. In 1906 a 
great coalminers’ strike occurred in the mine regions of the 
province of Alberta. These mines supplied with fuel the 
people in the great “prairie provinces”’ of Canada, as far 
east as Winnipeg. 


Public Opinion’s Silent Work 


S° THIS strike among the coalminers in 1906 became a 
J serious matter to hundreds of thousands of people. 
When the winter came on the strike involved life and death 
to the families of scores of thousands of farmers as well as 
residents of towns. Reports of desperate conditions came 
to the Government. Fences—everything that could be 
spared — were being burned to keep men, women and chil- 
dren warm and even alive. And still the strike continued. 

The Dominion Government had a Department of Labor, 
which today rapidly is developing into the most important 
department of the Canadian federal establishment. Its 
deputy minister was a very young man named Mackenzie 
King, who now, although still under forty, is Minister of 
Labor. 

This young man is a graduate of Harvard, where prac- 
tical economics engaged his attention. Later he did settle- 
ment work in Chicago and in Europe, so as to get the point 
of view of the workers and of the common people with 
whom he had ardent sympathy. 

By tact, firmness and good sense, and an inherent 
capacity for justice which impressed itself upon both 
working men and employers, but especially on the former, 
he had secured the settlement of several difficult strikes 
before this great coalminers’ conflict of 1906. 

The Government sent him to see what he could do with 
this grave situation. So young King “went to the front ”"— 
it was literally that, industrially speaking; for it was 
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industrial war indeed. There he labored with operator 
and miner, striving to get mutual concessions so that 
freezing thousands on the frigid prairies for hundreds of 
miles east of the coalmines could be saved from further 
suffering. The upshot of this work was the ending of the 
strike, the return of the miners to better labor conditions, 
and the salvation of the imperiled communities. 

Something more had to be done, however. A situation 
so full of peril to the public ought not to arise again if 
human wisdom and justice could prevent it. ‘‘ Yes, some- 
thing has got to be done,” said Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Premier of Canada and head of its Government. 

The provisions of this Canadian labor law, though 
important, are not nearly so significant as its administra- 
tion; but the law itself and especially its administration 
show the Canadian theory of disposing of vexed questions 
by appealing to the good sense and good feeling of the 
parties involved —the recognition that both employer and 
employee have sounder sense and a better nature than 
that unwisdom and intolerant spirit which, on the one side 
or the other— sometimes on both sides — produce industrial 
war. So this Canadian labor law apparently is loose—and 
yet in its operation surprisingly effective. 

In the first place, it applies only to public utilities, such as 
railways or coalmines, municipal service corporations, and 
occupations directly connected with some public utility, 
like stevedoring in transportation. Apparently the idea 
of the Government was that it would go only so far as to 
attempt to prevent industrial wars in those industries in 
which the public has an immediate and peculiar interest. 
After the law had worked for a while, one building trade 
petitioned the Government to extend the law to cover 
building trades. 

The only thing autocratic about the law is that any 
lockout by employers or any strike by employees is made 
illegal until the dispute is submitted to the board, which I 
presently shall describe. If the lockout or strike occurs 
before the controversy has been submitted to this board, 
penalties are prescribed, very severe indeed for the 
employer and, of course, less so for the employee; although, 
considering their comparative circumstances, perhaps in 
the end equally severe for both. 

This penalty provision as a practical matter amounts to 
very little. I believe that out of one hundred and six 
cases it has been inflicted only once, and then against 
an employer. Of course it would be practically impossi- 
ble to apply it to thousands of working men. It is the moral 
effect of breaking the law—the getting against the law- 
breaker the mighty power of public opinion at the outset — 


that is the really effective thing. 


Supposing, for instance, that a body of working men 
find that their employer is about to institute a lockout. 
Or supposing, on the other hand, that the employer learns 
that his men are about to strike. Either party may under 
these circumstances apply to the Minister of Labor to 
appoint a board of conciliation, as it is called. 

As the administration of this law has proceeded, the con- 
fidence of the employer and working men—and especially 
of the latter—in the fairness of these boards of conciliation 
has increased. And the public looks upon it with favor. 


Indeed the law, especially its administration, 
is based upon the powerful influence of public 
opinion; for public opinion, when thoroughly and 
reliably informed as to the facts, is just and 
reasonable. It operates psychologically upon all other 
men at whom it is directed. The employer feels it; so 
does the working man. A voice begins to speak in their 
minds and hearts, saying tothem: “After all, this is right. 
This is justice.””. And so public opinion does its silent and, 
in the end, its irresistible work. 

How, now, does this law work? When the Minister of 
Labor receives this application for a board of concilia- 
tion he notifies both parties to name each a member of 
this board. Of course the party applying—usually the 
working men—at once designates its member of the 
board. The other party—usually the employer—is then 
given five days in which to name its member of the board. 

The two members named by the opposing parties are 
appointed by the minister as a matter of course. If 
either party refuses to appoint its member the Minister of 
Labor appoints a member for that party. This, however, 
has happened in only about six or seven cases, although 
in all about one hundred and six boards have been 
appointed—sometimes with most excellent results. These 
two members of the board of conciliation choose the third 
member. In case they do not agree upon this third mem- 
ber within a given time, the Minister of Labor appoints 
him; and in either case the third member always is the 
chairman of the board. 


Victory With Peace and Honor 


HE chairman is of the greatest importance, for it is 

his good sense and understanding of human nature that 
largely determine the board’s success. The board holds 
what we in the United States would call “hearings.” 
These may be either public or private. When the hearings 
are over the board makes its report. Often this report 
is by a majority—two members. In this case there is 
always a minority report filed. The majority report 
states the merits of the case and what ought to be done: 
that the increase of wages asked for should not be granted 
or that it should be granted; or that hours should be 
shortened or not shortened; or that the labor conditions 
should be modified according to the demands of the men, 
or that they should not be—and so on through the whole 
range of subjects so painfully familiar to our workers and 
employers throughout the United States. These findings 
are then published in the Labor Gazette, the official 
monthly organ of the Department of Labor. The minority 
report of the third member gives his views. 

And that is all. The findings cannot be enforced. After 
the report is made the men may go on with their strike 
or the employer with his lockout if either so desires. So, 
with our curiously rigid American notions, at once you 
will say that the whole thing amounts to very little; but 
results show that it amounts to a great deal. For example, 
there have been one hundred and six boards created 
for the prevention—the conciliation—of these industrial 
disputes. In every one of these strikes there were serious 
probabilities; in many, even certainties. It is quite prob- 
able that at least scores of industrial wars would have 
occurred but for the work of these boards, which prevented 
them by conciliation. 
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And everybody in the United States knows what that 
means. ‘‘How great a matter a little fire kindleth!” says 
the Bible. One industrial war leads to another. The heat- 
ing of blood in one industrial conflict causes hot blood on 
the part of both workers and employers everywhere in 
the neighborhood of that conflict. This in turn spreads. 
And so, after many of these controversies have sown 
the seeds of suspicion, distrust and hate, the industrial 
elements in the whole country are at war in their hearts. 

In these hundred and six cases on which the Canadian 
boards have passed, nearly all of them were settled 
peaceably. And in an overwhelming majority of all 
these cases the final settlement decidedly favored the 
working man. In all these cases the three parties inter- 
ested were perfectly satisfied with the outcome. These 
three parties, of course, were the public, the working men 
and the employers. 

Do not forget that in every one of them the employers 
and working men were at perfect liberty to go on with 
their desolating battle if they desired to do so after the 
report or “award,” as it is called, of the board was made. 
In only a very few cases did the contending parties do so. 
And in several of these cases the Minister of Labor con- 
tinued to work by moral and mental suasion with both 
employers and workers, and in the end succeeded in 
settling the controversy. In only two cases, I believe, did 
the conflict continue; and these finally died out because of 
a recognition on the part of both employer and workers 
of the folly of continuing it. 

Right here you must know that the theory upon which 
the Canadian Government is beginning to solve that 
question of the Sphinx that we call the labor problem is, 
first, that the public has a mighty interest in those waste- 
ful conflicts; and, second, that the employers and the 
working men have a fundamental right finally to settle 
their controversies themselves. This seems contradic- 
tory, but it will become clear to you when you follow the 
practical administration and working of this law. 


Getting Together Sociably 


O NOT think that the conciliation in a certain indus- 

trial dispute is confined to that particular dispute 
alone. Quite often the “award”’ of a board in a particular 
controversy has been used by the employers and working 
men in other cases as a basis for settling their disputes. 

Suppose a conflict that threatened a strike or a lockout 
has been settled and the war prevented by the conciliation 
board in a given case; suppose in that region there are 
pending other conflicts between the working men and their 
employers involving substantially the same point of con- 
troversy. Very well. Several times the working men and 
their employers in these other cases, where no boards have 
been called for, take this ‘‘award” and with it as a basis 
peaceably settle their controversy among themselves. 

Then, too, in more than one instance strikes have been 
prevented because the parties who were about to disagree 
did not want an investigation—a public airing of the real 
cause of the trouble. It usually has been the employer 
who has been influenced by this consideration. For, though 
the board does not make the investigation public for 
reasons I shall state, yet it may do so—would do so if 
wisdom and justice required. 

Isn’t this method better than a conflict with detectives 
and strikebreakers, armed with deadly weapons, on one 
side, and enraged men and women on the other side? 
“The proof of the pudding is the eating,” is a good old 
saying; and thus far the Canadian labor law appears to 
be justified by its results. But just how are all these 
surprising results brought about? By the manner in 
which the boards go about their business. And this is 
important for us Americans to think about. The fine 
spirit, the kindly common-sense, the plain understanding 
of men, with which the Canadians administer this con- 
ciliation law, is a big lesson for us in the United States. 
With us, in a similar controversy, each side would have an 
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attorney who, of course, would want to show his client 
how ardent, skillful, courageous and resourceful he was 
in his client’s behalf. Also, with us Americans, such a 
board would consider itself a “court”; and the chair- 
man of such a board would probably be a judge from 
the bench. Sometimes the chairman of the Canadian 
board is such a judge; and with a very few notable excep- 
tions these court judges have not proved to be nearly such 
good chairmen of these conciliation boards as men from 
some other walk of life. 

If we Americans had such a board more than likely 
we should look upon it as a court; and if its chairman 
were a judge from the bench he would be sure to say 
that the ‘testimony’ must come in “according to the 
rules of evidence.”” “Let everything be taken down by a 
stenographer,” such a chairman would say in America. 
He would hear objections, motions to strike out and all 
that, by so-called “‘ counsel.”’ 

And just here is where the Canadian method of concili- 
ating industrial disputes affords us a lesson that we should 
learn thoroughly, take deeply to heart and, indeed, make 
a part of the personal conduct of our own lives. 

For the Canadians do no such autocratic thing in the 
working of these boards of conciliation. Right at the 
outset they were very fortunate in having as the chair- 
man of several of the first boards Professor Adam Shortt. 
And the sagacity and human understanding of this man in 
handling these delicate, difficult and important matters 
have established a line of conduct that has been departed 
from only a few times. 

Professor Shortt conceived the simple and common 
sense idea that these so-called hearings should be as 
informal as possible—more like friendly talks to get at 
the kernel of the question. 

Let us see how the “informal-talk-and-good-feeling” 
plan works with the Canadians. In this connection, let 
us say that a Canadian board of conciliation meets to find 
out the real facts about a Canadian labor dispute and to 
bring about a conciliation if possible. The board meets 
in a certain room at a certain time and place. Very well. 
First of all, everybody is made to feel at ease. By a 
kindly and yielding good sense, both the employer and 
worker are made to realize that this is a friendly meeting. 
Somehow or other an atmosphere of good-will is created. 
And thus the proceedings of the board begin. 

The representatives of the contending parties are 
heard. But heard how? Not as we hold hearings in the 
United States. Not at all. Let us suppose that the 
labor representative has his say first. In simple, informal 
phrases he states the facts as he understands them. The 
representative of the employer does the same thing. 
Neither is under the slightest constraint. And there is no 
stenographer to take down the statements of either or 
the statements of witnesses. 

Why is there no stenographer? Why, simply because 
the board does not consider itself a criminal court, but a 
board—and a board of conciliation. Canadians think 
that when either an employer or a working man makes a 
statement of record he probably will stand by it with 
foolish obstinacy, even if, later, any one of them discovers 
that he may not be right. 

Then about the newspapers. Professor Shortt set 
sagacious example there, which has been steadily followed 
since, of calling the newspaper men in and putting them 
on their honor. 

“Now, ‘boys,’” said Professor Shortt, ‘“‘come in, if you 
like; but you come in on the condition that you give me 
your word of honor that you will not publish anything 
until I see it and approve it.” 

And, of course, the newspaper boys pledge themselves 
accordingly. And, of course also, if any heated, foolish 
statement of employer or employee 
or any of their witnesses is made it 
never appears in the newspapers. It 
would humiliate the person making 
the reckless statement afterward to 














withdraw or modify it, or to do anything that would be 
an admission that he was inaccurate. It is precisely for 
that reason, you see, that the stenographer is excluded. 
So the “published statement” obstacle to conciliation is 
obviated in this way, just as the ‘written record” obstacle 
is avoided by the absurdly simple process of having no 
stenographer. The whole idea is, of course, that the object 
of the hearing is not warfare but conciliation. 

Let me give you a concrete illustration in one notable 
and difficult case. The judge of a court—a man of 
remarkable common-sense — had been appointed by agree- 
ment of both parties as the third member of the board and 
its chairman. The case was as aggravated as any we 
have known in the United States. The board met and 
permitted the employers and several of the working men to 
be present. It seems there were about half a dozen of each. 

They sat on opposite sides of the room where the board 
was meeting, glowering at one another. And their glower 
ings did not adequately express the bitterness in their 
hearts. The situation was tense. The outlook for con- 
ciliation was very dark. The wise young judge, however 
for it appears that he was a young man— happened to 
have been a careful student of Professor Shortt’s method 
So what did he do? Did he say in a grave, sepulchral 
voice, “Let the witnesses be produced,” or “Gentlemen, 
state your case—you first, you employee, and after you 
the employer"? Hedid not! He did nothing of the kind! 
Leaning back in his chair, he said: “Well,” looking 
leisurely at both sides, ‘‘does anybody here smoke? I do 
If anybody else smokes, why, smoke up.” 

Everybody grinned in spite of himself. They did not 
want to grin, but they did grin. Also they wanted to 
smoke. So the ice was broken—and it appears that it was 
very thin ice and very dangerous ice. Then the hearing 
began—began with cigars and pipes in the mouths of 
everybody who wanted to smoke. 


The Magic of Sympathy 


phen ye or other the kindly attitude of the whole 
W board, headed by this able young judge, did not seem 
in the least to either employer or employee to be that of a 
court. Why, no; they were not before such an awful 
thing as a court! Indeed, they were not “before” a 
body—so they found. They were with some gentlemen 
who really were gentlemen and wt anted to help them 
Vell,”’ said the young judge, “suppose you labor men 
tell us about your troubles first You applied for this 


board, you know. What is the trouble a: owl’ 


So up spoke the representative of the workers and told 
in a simple way, just as if you and I| were talking together 
what the facts were from the laborer point of view And 
everybody, even the employer, listened with interest and 
sympathy. Nobody was as much surprised at his sym 
pathy as the employer him. elf When he came to state 
his side of the case it was with quite a modified point of 
view. You see he had got the working men’s point of view 
in a way he had never got it before Somehow or other he 
had been made to put himself in the working man’s place 
Somehow or other he had been n le t fou NJ ' 
pose | were that working ma I be hanged if l wouldn't 
feel just as he feels! By the me magic of commo 
sense and human feeling, the rker had been made to fee 
“Well, what would be my view if 1 were the employer? 

And so the whole hearing proceeds No great row was 


reported in the me wspapers, because of the methods I 
have stated. No row occurred Indeed, the spirit of this 
hearing had got into the air of the neighborhood. The 
general public found itself helping conciliation along. By 
that radiation of frankness, honor and kindliness which I 


ave tried to describe. the whole community, including the 
1 l 
newspapers themsel ves had become 
mbued with the spirit of the board. 
Everybody had come to feel 
‘Come, let us do justice We are 





Concluded on Page 74 
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ECAUSE they were about to set forth 
together into the wilderness, Carter 
and Juan regarded each other care- 

fully. Each saw the deep, wide gulf be- 
tween them. One realized that he was an 
Englishman; the other, that he was a 
mongrel bred from several dark races. 
Carter stared at the man who was to be 
his guide with suspicion in his eyes. Juan, 
understanding too, lowered his lids and let his soul 
retreat somewhere into the very interior of himself. 

‘They made a curious pair on Chiricahua’s single street. 
Carter, for all his corduroys, flannel shirt and laced miner’s 
hoots, and in spite of his wide-rimmed hat, remained 
the fresh-cheeked, blocky Briton; and it was evident—a 
sort of moral atmosphere proclaimed it —-that he had taken 
a bath that morning. Also it was a certainty that he had 
no liking for Chiricahua or anything about the place. As 
for Juan, the lack of many baths did not proclaim itself 
from him, because there were other things more striking 
his catlike slimness, his velvet eyes, and the evil in his 
swarthy, pockmarked face. According to his features he 
was at least a thief —if not a murderer. 

Obstinacy had kept Carter English in spite of his years 
al! over the world as a mining engineer. Now it made him 
show his absolute intolerance of Juan’s complexion as he 
delivered his first order. It was not the words; it was the 
tone and the aggressive stare which accompanied them. 

‘Go get the horses!” was all he said. Something 
stronger and more deeply seated than British stubbornness 
lurked in Juan's thin-lipped, white-toothed smile when 
Carter began speaking. It flared out suddenly from 
beneath his drooping lids before the utterance of the second 
word. The savage in his soul spread over his whole body 
for an instant. Then it buried itself again under the Latin 
portion of himself and he bowed politely. 


A Sharp, Dry Buse, Whose 
Venomous, Biind Hate Was 
Unmistakable, Came From the Earth in Front of Him 











The Question Was: Would 
it be Worth While to Kill 
Carter for That Horse? 


‘Yes, sefior,”” he said in a voice like silk, and went at 
once. He came back leading the two animals and tied 
them to the hitching-rack near by. Carter became busy 
lashing some traps to his saddle. Juan stood waiting, as 
still and picturesque and as harmoniously unclean as the 
row of old adobes behind him. Under his hatbrim his 
black eyes took a sidelong appraisement of the English- 
man’s great black horse. Never had such a horse been seen 
in Chiricahua until Carter had ridden up on this one the 
night*before. The flame from Juan’s eyes was like the fire 
of wanton love. His lips parted; and then, as if he had 
to speak: 

“You ’ave a nize hoss, sefior,”” he said respectfully. 

With the marvelous abruptness of his breed, Carter 
replied, looking at him without a particle of expression: 
“You didn’t bring that canteen! What's the matter with 
you anyhow?” 

Juan’s eyelids came down like a curtain as he stooped 
and picked up the water-bottle in question. Carter did not 
see this, for he was engrossed in swearing at all of Southern 
Arizona. 

“Rotten country!” he wound up, ‘‘How many hours’ 
ride do you eall it anyhow?” 

“Four hours, I theenk, sefior,”” Juan purred. 

“Come, then,” said Carter, ‘‘let’s be off."" He untied 
the black horse. The animal rubbed its nose against his 
shoulder. ‘Hold up!” he growled. Behind his back Juan 
saw the black throw its head at the rebuff —and his pocked 
face grew a shade darker. 

Carter clambered into the wide stock saddle with the 
palpable effort of one who will never outlive the habit of 
abbreviated stirrups and a pigskin. Juan turned to his 
own lean, white-eyed pinto, which was standing on three 
feet. He leaped to his seat with a grace that transfigured 
the sorry mount for the moment. They rode up the 
main street; when they had gone two hundred yards 
Chiricahua was hidden by a turn in the road. They were 
in the wilderness. 

The road was steep; on each side the mountains rose 
abruptly, shutting in a narrow patch of sky. Their sum- 
mits were all bright with the morning sun—the warm rays 
came partway down the scarred slopes; but here, in the 
bottom of the cafion, everything was still chilly and 
shadowed. 

In spite of the fact that Juan had been hired as guide, 
Carter rode ahead. He used short stirrups; and at every 
stride of the big black he rose gently from the saddle, then 
sank back again. He bent forward and he kept both 
elbows out from his sides. Juan followed at a little dis- 
tance. His pinto showed marks of age and hard usage that 
made its coat look like a motheaten ¢ug; but Juan's 

manner of riding was such that he had become a part 
of his horse, and as a part he gave consummate 
grace to the combination. He swayed a little with 
a catlike movement, and all the time he kept his 
eyes on the big black. In this way they rode and 
each man was busy with his own thoughts. 
Carter looked on the things ahead of him with 
‘ obstinate, cold eyes, intolerant of what hesaw. He 
did not like the country; he did not like the errand 
on which he had been sent; he had made up his 
mind already that the prospect which he was going 
to examine was worthless. Also he did not like his 
guide. To him, at all times, dark skins had meant 
“niggers” —and treachery. This was his first 
encounter with a half-breed Mexican. When Juan 
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had appeared that morning, with his credentials from the 
company, Carter had noted his complexion and had set him 
down as worthless. This did not greatly disturb him—he 
was too much wrapped up in his own affairs to allow Juan 
or any one else to cause him uneasiness; but it did irritate 
him, just as the heat and dust of Arizona had bothered him 
since he had come here. So he stared ahead, sure that this 
business would turn out badly for the men who had sent 
him here, and certain that it would be disagreeable for 
himself. His back bristled with distrust. 

As for Juan, wrapped in his mantle of impassiveness, he 
pondered. The question was: Would it be worth while 
to kill Carter for that horse? His thoughts pro and con 
were curiously simple and direct. To own such a horse 
would make earth a paradise. The covetousness that 
burned within him seared his very soul. And when one 
rides behind another in the wilderness there are many 
chances for a knife in the back. Practice had made Juan 
an adept in this sort of thing. And then the joy of sticking 
seven inches of steel into that particular back! Juan’s eyes 
went upward from the horse to Carter’s burly form rising 
gently in the saddle, and they dilated iustfully. Mexico 
was a short day’s ride away; he knew a tangle of mountains 
where other renegades were doing a fat business in spite of 
the rurales. His nostrils widened. Still, there were com- 
plications; he lowered his gaze and studied the earth ahead 
of him again. The rangers were watching the border 
closely these days; and whoever rode fast, looking behind 
him as he rode, was apt to find another horseman some- 
where ahead of him. Furthermore, Juan had just scraped 
through two or three little affairs during the year, emerg- 
ing from each one only because the victim happened to be 
of his own complexion. The last time he was in jail he had 
fairly smelled the gallows! But this horse! Such a horse 
would be worth gambling for. The thing lay in the 
balance; decision hovered, poised. 

They came to a place where the road forked. Studying 
his problem, Juan did not notice Carter taking the wrong 
trail. Suddenly he looked up. 

“Sefior,”” he called, ‘‘you ’ave to go thees way.” 

Carter wheeled his horse and came back; his ruddy 
cheeks were a deeper red than usual; his eyes were more 
intolerant. He spurred the big black past Juan, crowding 
the lean pinto aside. 

““Why didn’t you tell me?” he growled. 

Juan’s spurs chugged against the pinto’s flanks and his 
eyes shot fire as he regained the road. Thenthe lids drooped 
beneath his bowed hatbrim. After all, he had slipped by 
the rangers before and he could again. 

He began to arrange the details of how and where, while 
they climbed up into the hot sunshine. The smell of dry 
dust came from the road; the rocks about them radiated 
trembling waves of air. Occasionally, from among the 
dwarfed bushes a tall, thin cactus rose like a warning 
finger. Juan remembered how no man had seen them set 
forth together. And then the noise of a horse’s hoofs 
around a turn in the road made him look up. 

A rider was coming down the hill. He wore the garb of 
the old-time cowboy and on his open vest there was a star. 
A lean man, with an implacable, scarred face. His keen 
eyes went from Carter to Juan, and they narrowed. Juan 
saluted somewhat elaborately. ‘‘Good morneen, capitan,” 
said he. The captain of the rangers passed on in a little 
cloud of dust. Juan shrugged his shoulders resignedly 
behind Carter’s back. Decidedly, Fate had interfered 
against him. 

They turned into a narrow winding trail, and climbed 
to a ridge whence they saw the mountains tumbling away 
like waves of a troubled sea. For two hours they rode; 
and they beheld the tangled cafions unraveling themselves 
beneath their feet. Then they descended into a huge 
amphitheater that faced out on half of Southern Arizona. 














Here, surrounded by a thicket of brush and surmounted 
by an old winch, was a prospect-hole; broken stone 


strewed the mountainside below it. 


Juan leaped lightly from his pinto; Carter sat looking 
over the landscape. When he had taken a slow and dis- 
gusted appraisement of the outcroppings and dump he 
climbed down and gave the reins to the Greaser. Juan 
unsaddled the horses and led them to drink at a little 
spring. After they had slaked theirthirst he hobbled them. 


He handled his pinto roughly; he lingered over the black 


and once he stroked it lightly on the flank. The animal 
lowered its head; Juan breathed heavily. He looked sad. 


If only they had not met the ranger captain! 


“Come on!” called Carter. ‘‘Look sharp! I can’t be 


here all day, you know. 
He was plowing through the brush which grew about 


the mouth of the shaft. Suddenly he stopped and fell back 


a step. “‘My word!” said he. A 
sharp, dry buzz, whose venomous, 
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dizzy, half stunned. His first feeling as he picked hims¢ 
He rubbed his body ane 
passed his hand over the back of his head, where alump dry from previous 
the hole and sawthe voice any longer. 
ling from the winch. , 
The tones were muffled, 
fear was unmistakable. 


word kept coming over and over, clamoring. 


but the sharp, high note o 


Juan looked around him : 


ved closer to the hole and peere d 


*‘Can’t you hear me? 
Juan looked toward the trail over which they |} 

His eyes followed it for a long distance. “Don’t you hear me? 
His eyes roved and the 


He turned his back upon the sl! 


shrugged his shoulders. 





blind hate was unmistakable, came 
from the earth in front of him. He 
stooped and picked up a boulder; 
he hurled it upon the snake’s folded 
coils. Then he went on grumbling 
to himself at a country where every- 
thing was made to annoy a man. 

The prospect had not been 
worked for some time, and the 
brush had grown over the mouth 
of the shaft. At Carter's com- 
mand Juan sweated for half an 
hour cutting it away. When that 
was done they dropped a bundle 
of burning twigs into the hole. 
the flames streaked down and 
down and then lay on the bottom 
a twinkling little patch of light. 

“ Allright, my man,” said Carter. 
“Get the rope.” 

Juan hurried tothe saddles; and, 
as he was coming back with a raw- 
hide riata, he turned aside to stroke 
Carter’s black horse again. The 
Englishman called him away im- 
patiently. They knotted the end of 
the rope about a piece of old plank, 
making a sort of bosun’s chair. 
Juan took a turn around the winch 
and Carter bestrode the plank; 
the Greaser began to lower away. 

It was a slow descent from day- 
light into dusk and from dusk into 
darkness. In one hand Carter 
carried a bunch of lighted candles; 
they threw red flickerings against 
the rocky walls. Juan, holding the 
rope above, was unable to pay it 
out evenly; it slipped around the 
winch and fetched up sharply. 
Carter’s progress was thus a series 
of brief falls, each lasting eight feet 
or so, then checked suddenly. It 
kept him swinging so that he had 
to fend himself off from the sides of 
the tunnel with his feet. Every 
swoop downward gave him a pecu- 
liar sinking feeling in the pit of his 
tomach. Perhaps it was this, or 
perhaps it was the approaching 
peril itself making its presence felt 
as danger is said to do; at any rate, 
it occurred to Carter that he was in 
a hole in a mountain many miles 
from men, with his life in the hands 
of Juan. The evil, pockmarked 
face of the Greaser came before him. 

Abruptly the rope stopped run- 
ning out—Carter’s weight came 
full against the end; it shivered, 














jerked and broke. ra 
Carter fell through the darkness. 
Halfway down he struck one side 
of the shaft; he ricochetted to the other side. It broke his 
fall. He thudded on the bottom, all asprawl. He lay there 
stunned. The bunch of candles landed a few feet from him. 
They flared up and filled the place with lights and shadow 
Carter’s swoon lasted for only a few seconds. He awoke 
with his ears full of a strange, dry buzzing. That sound 
seemed to have been all around him—it was gone now. It 
had left a feeling of horror behind it, like a memory. He 
was lying flat on his back; his eyes were directed upward; 
he could see the little patch of white daylight that marked 
the mouth of the shaft —across it the winch and, dangling 
from that, ten feet or so of rawhide rope. He looked for 
Juan; there was no sign of movement up there. An ugly 
fear gripped his heart. He shouted. No answer came. 
Juan heard the cries. The breaking of tne rope had 
thrown him heavily on his back and the fall had left him 


Senor Capitan, I Come for Hetp. 
Felt Down een That Shaft’ 


iched; when he reached it and lai 
He took the hobble 
He drew the cin he 
make certain of their tightness, 
rups, measuring their distance with 
From the hillside above him he could 
coming constantly, without a stop. 

cracked and broke; it rose again in pitch. 


the little spring and lashed 
He felt again of the forward cin 
the reins and was about 
glossy neck when he noticed that there wa 
He dropped the reins and climbed the hill t« 


Carter’s voice had died away 


He filled a canteen at 


wrapped in a huge, wide silence. Juan reached the mo 











‘ © take up the dangling end 
oice beg vt lt was tl i 
j ‘ d like a man’s 
ked, “‘Wh ou 

‘ t a rope!’ 


ice Whistied upward from the 
e you a thing ii you get me 
he could look straight down into 
ig pin-point of candle-flame 

> ’ ’ 
A hing I} ¢ I'll give you 
hrough the darkness as those last 





Chen in a voice as smooth as sill 
he called: “ Yes, sefior; Igo now 


He rose and brushed the dust from 
hi ragye d garments He walked 


down the slope. He patted the 





ck horse on the forehe id; g it} 


ered up the reins, swung lightly 
into the saddle and rode away 
down the t l 

Carter lay motionless in the bot 
tom of the shaft. He had not 
changed his position since he had’ 


found himself there. Hestillstared 
upward at that white patch of day 
I by the winch. Hestill 

Juan’s face as it had appeared 
over the e re a pockmarke d 


light crosse 


face, swarthy, smiling, stamped 
with evil. 

For a long time Carter lay, see- 
ing that smile, hearing the silken 
voice of Juan. He fought to repress 
the distrust within him, to quell a 
terror which was rising; but, as he 
battled with these things, they 
grew --they became overpowering. 
He called again, more desperately 
than before, until his throat seemed 
to split. There was no answer 

The flaming candles spluttered; 
they flared. He looked toward 


them. The wavering light cast 





black shadows; it glistened on a 


I patch among the rocks; it 
pie ed ¢ el else near 
b reflection that 





seemed to be n ing constantly, 
twisting into new curves ( arter 
lifted his head and looked more 
closely. 

Into the silence came a sound 
that drove the blood back to his 
heart and turned his heart ice-cold! 
It grew in volume; it rose in pitch; 
it filled the chamber; the air shiv- 
ered. Asharp, dry, whirring buzz 


, 


climbing higher and higher until it 
became ear piercing, te rible! All 


that blind, deadly hate could give 
to tone was in that d ( arter 
tilfened where he la 


The candles flared again. Quite 


T iinly now he saw their light 
gieamuing « ap finvoluted coils 
i slippe ana Land twined 
1 never wed ine knotted 
themselves more tightly: they 
loosened » me hapes and tied 
themselves ag He watched 
‘ ile if | om him He 
distinguishe vt an Out-thrust 
} r r h lidless eyes 
is mer i there had never 
been aught but hate in all the Aves 
Md ‘ ect 1 itl 1 hor ahe tl 
bu wl ‘ Cale yl Led Ke 
of thick, round bel There 
of them in that restie ball; the 
; he stared at them their rasping 
ng began to die. At last it stopped. Sudder 
‘ here { I i t 
He hed | eth a fought 
" ‘ I ‘ * carne t 
He did not kn ther it went 
He only knew that, whenever he rred 
foot or limb, the venomous r g filled his « 
} onless he had to endure the t 
the memory of Juan's pockmarked 


him; the futile harping on one 
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Standardize Your Stationery 


What hundreds of other firms have done 


You can do. 


If they are using a 


certain graie of Bond Paper for all House Letter-Heads, Invoices, Checks, 
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The quality of your stationery 
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problem: Had Juan gone? Would he come 
back? 
He kept his eyes glued on that patch of 
white daylight above him. 
Never had Juan ridden such a horse 
before! He felt the great back rise beneath 
him, swooping on. What a stride! He 


| raised his face and laughed at the sky. 








He tightened the reins ever so little and 
the black came down to a gentle fox-trot. 
Juan swung to the movement beneath him; 
as the horse swayed, he swayed; together 


| 
| 


the two were like one. His eyes went to the | 


trail; his face became inscrutable. 

He was riding over the route which 
Carter and he had traversed that morning. 
He rode slowly, as one who has many hours 


of rough trails ahead of him. His eyes hung | 


for some time to the earth. At length they 
rose again; he looked away. 


his vision. It was the way a man peers 
when he is starting on a long horseback 
journey —as if he sees the place whither he 
is going. Inthis manner Juan stared south- 
ward toward the spot beyond which a nest 
of tangled mountains rose in Mexico. At 
length his eyes came back to the trail; but 
frequently he raised his head to look always 
in that same direction. 

For two hours he rode down the narrow 
trail. Hewas coming tothe road. Tothe 
right it wound, adust-colored ribbon stretch- 
ing toward the boundary. He glanced 
along it; there was no sign of any traveler. 
To the left, a steep rock escarpment hid 
everything beyond the junction of the 
trails. Juan leaned back against the cantle 
of the saddle; his body swung loosely in 
rhythm to the fox-trot of the black. In his 
hand the reins lay slack. 
before it met the road. He came to the 
place; he pressed the reins against the glossy 
neck to take the turn to the right. Suddenly 


he stiffened in his seat and drew them taut. | 


So quickly did he stop the black that the 
front hoofs spurted pebbles before them. 
A rider came from behind the rocks. 

The captain of the rangers showed no 
astonishment at sight of Juan. Beyond the 
fact that his right hand dropped lightly 
until the fingers touched his revolver-butt, 
he betrayed no emotion whatever. A feel- 
ing that something might be wrong, a pre- 
monition born of his meeting with Juan and 
Carter that morning, had brought him back 
from Chiricahua. 

With the reins taut in his left hand, 
Juan’s eyes widened. At once he lowered 
them until the lids hid them entirely. Then 
he looked up again, flashing all his teeth in 
a smile. 

“Ah, Sefior Capitan,” he cried. ‘I come 
for help. Thees man—thees English 
sefior—is fell down een that shaft. You 
come queek with me!” 

The captain of the rangers looked sharply 
at him. And even as he looked Juan 
wheeled the black in its tracks. ‘‘Queek!” 
he called. Wasting no time in answer or 
inquiry, the captain pressed the spurs into 
his horse. They raced up the steep trail. 
They did not spare the animals; they 
climbed the mountain as neither had ever 
ridden before. Juan reached the shaft 
some distance ahead. The captain leaped 
off his heaving pony and ran to join him. 

Carter heard their voices shouting down 
to him; he saw the rope descend and waited 
motionless until it touched him on the face. 
Then very cautiously he took it and slipped 
it round his body. As he tied the knot the 
snakes began their buzzing again. He 
“— the men above to hurry. 

They dragged him out all white and 
shaking. He could not stand at first; his 
knees doubled under him. 
was able to walk and to reach out his hand 


| to Juan. 
| ‘*My man,” said he, and his voice |° 


At length he | 


He gazed far, | 
as if he were looking beyond the range of | ; 


The trail forked | 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
| Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 


trembled from what he hal been through, 


“I thought you'd left me. I owe you my 
life. I'll pay you for this. I'll ——” His 
eyes followed Juan’s gaze and he saw the 
big black horse. ‘‘Quite so,”’ said he. “I 
promised him te you. I'll keep my word.” 

When he had held the wall-eyed pinto 
for Carter to mount, Juan leaped on the 
black. Thethree men started down the trail. 
The Englishman was talking loudly to the 
captain of the rangers. 


“Funny,” said he, ‘how you'll misjudge | 


aman. Here’s this fellow—saved my life. 


| And, to tell you the truth, I never expected | 


to see him again.” 
The captain of the rangers looked toward 


| Juan; his eyes narrowed slightly. 


The Greaser bent over the saddle-horn 


| and stroked the glossy neck of the big black. 
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“Don’t forget this!” 


OU really can’t afford to 
overlook our tempting 
*¢21 kinds” in planning 
your daily menu. 

No matter whether you are 
planning an elaborate dinner 
or simply trying to make the 
/every-day program more invit- 
ing, you will find exactly what 
you want among 


Cambleld. 
SouPS 


Every one of them is pure as 
sunshine. Every one of them is 
wholesome and nourishing. 

Good soup makes the whole meal 
“relish”? better and digest better. 
It ought to be served at least once 
a day in every family. And the 
most critical and ‘‘particular’’ people 
declare that Campbell’s Soups are 
as rich and delicate and satisfying as 
the finest home-made soups. 

Just try one of these “kinds” on 
your table; and judge for yourself. 
Phat’s the only way to realize how 
good they are. ‘Try it “day. 
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Vegetable 
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Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


Joseph Campsett Company 
Camden N J 


“Gentlemen, listen 
one minute: 
The race is for him who 
can win it, 
I back the young man 
With the red-and-white can, 
He trained on the stuff 
that is in it.” 
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LAW-PROOF 
TRUSTS 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


a peck of potatoes or a patented article is 
an owner—he may do with all just as he 
sees fit. It is none of the seller’s business. 

Still other paraphernalia remain. Thus: 
The owner of a patent does not have to sell 
or license the use of his patented device at 
all; therefore, if he chooses to do so, he can 
state absolutely the conditions. This is a 
drum that is pounded incessantly. How- 
ever, if the only justification for imposing 
conditions is that the patent-owners do not 
have to sell their wares their plight is most 
miserable. For the law of “don’t have to” 
is an exalted privilege, enjoyable equally 
by all—patent-owners, the butcher, baker 
candlestick-maker, paralytics and dead 
men. None of these has to sell anything 
that he owns. What does it profit? The 
fact that one does not have to sell does not 
mean that he may sell on whatever con- 
dition he chooses. No trust has to sell its 
goods; if that fact would justify the im- 
position of price conditions the people 
would have to surrender. All a trust mem- 
ber need say is: ‘‘We do not have to sell 
at all; therefore we will sell only on condi- 
tion that there be no competition and that 
all sell at the same price.” The law is 
leveled squarely at the condition. It isthe 


| condition that causes the trouble in every 


| instance, 


The condition is nothing more 
or less than an illegal restriction. 


| Test Shop for the Navy 





HE Naval Observatory at Washington 
has very little to do with the navy 
except as an establishment for testing, 
repairing and distributing nautical instru- 
ments. It is a sort of supply depot, from 
which all kinds of apparatus utilized in 
navigation are furnished to our fighting ves- 
sels. It testssextants to make sure that they 
are correctly graduated; it tests barom- 
eters to see that they do not vary beyond 
a certain amount, and it tests telescopes 
and “binoculars” to find out their magni- 
fying power, visual ‘‘field,’’ clearness and 
freedom from color aberration. 
It is a part of the business of the observa- 
tory to test “torpedo watches,”’ which are 
the timepieces carried for purposes of nav- 


| igation by torpedo boats. An ordinary 


warship carries three chronometers—the 
idea being that if one of them happens to 
go wrong the other two may be relied upon; 


| but chronometers are big enough to be in 


the way and there is no room for them on 
a torpedo boat, so that the commanding 


| officer keeps by him a watch of guaranteed 
| accuracy instead. 


| by the fixed stars. 


| vacuum inclosed in glass. 


Both watches and chronometers are 
tested at the observatory by comparing 
them with a “star clock’’—so called be- 
cause it keeps time not by the sun but 
This clock stands in an 
underground vault in order that it may not 
be exposed to changes of temperature, and 
its brass pendulum swings in a partial 
Thus the time- 
piece is not affected by variations of atmos- 
pheric pressure. Another interesting point is 


| that the clock winds itself every half-minute 





by the help of an electro-magnet, which is 
energized by a small battery circuit. 

The vault containing the clock is so 
placed that the seventy-seventh meridian 
of longitude passes directly through it. 
This is a matter of obvious importance, 
inasmuch as time at the observatory is 
reckoned by the passage of certain fixed 
stars across the meridian —the latter being 
represented in the sky by an imaginary line 
ditectly overhead. The sun crosses this 
line exactly at noon each day. It'would be 
entirely practicable, therefore, to reckon 
time by the sun; but the orb of day is too 
large an object to be convenient for the 
purpose. A star, on the other hand, is a 
mere point of light; and the astronomer, 
with the help of a telescope arranged to 
swing exactly in the meridian plane, readily 
catches the instant at which the twinkling 
spark of brightness passes across. 


By this means the time is recorded with | 


absolute correctness. Then the star time 
is reduced to sun time—which requires 
some figuring, inasmuch as a star year is 
one day longer than a sun year—and a sun- 
time or “‘standard-time”’ 
accordingly, the latter timepiece being the 
one that sends the noon signal by te legraph | 
every day all over the United States. 


clock is regulated | 
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HN Now it is a fwo-pound Pink of Perfection Package —either Choco i 
~ j lates or Confections. Made to meet the persistent call for a larger ig 
+ size of Whitman’s Pink of Perfection Package. 
+ The assortment is the same as imthe one-pound package. A carefully t 

selected and extremely dainty. choice from the most attractive varieties ‘ 
p that can be m ade. The only differen e is more pieces of ea h kind ne 
4 and a larger box—so here it is. ; 
: Each pound is arranged in nine little trays, individual and removable ‘ 

There is a single layer of these trays in the one-pound package ic 
4 there are two laye rs in the new 


: ’ 3 


| 2-pound Pink of Perfection Package 


+H (Chocolates or Confections) ; 
Gh A gift to gladden anyone. 7 


art ee 


In the assortment marked Confections” there are these favorite 


+ pieces covered with Whitman’s Super Extra Chocolate : os 

ond Cream Nuts, Honey White Nougat, Hard Nougat, Marshmallows, Cream t 

g Chocolate 4, ]Lemon Jellic 4, Raspberry Creams, Stawberry Creams, Orange r - 
t : Creams, Lemon Creams, Pistache Creams, Molasses Sponge Blocks, ‘ a- Sa 
'¢ nut Creams, Almonds; then the Bitter-Sweets with centres of Cocoanut - = 
: we and Vanilla Cream, and Solid Chocolates in Blocks, Blossoms and R 
f : In the trays of bon-bons are: Orange Walnuts, Orange Creams, Maple j 
' 2 Caramels, Chocolate Fudge, Chocolate Creams, Long Chocolate Creams, _ 
be E Pineapple Fruit, Ginger, Brazil Nuts, Honey White Nougat, Jordan a 
‘ce Almonds, Roasted Almonds, Cream Apr ts, (Cherry i opp 1 Creams, Old 4 
’ “+4 Fashioned Chocolate Bon- Bons, Fruit Marshmallows, Peanut Butter ¢ hips 

Oe I ink of P. er! cuon P ac kage *$, OhE po yund or two pou inds, are sold only 


by stores hol ling the W hitman’ 3s Agency usually the best drug store 
everywhere—at One Dollar a pound. 


we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 4 
A Fussy Package for Fastidious Folks aye 








If no agency is cauvenient 
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in New England, brings the best trade, 
and shade, Keith’s Writing Paper is pre-eminently suited to 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
samples of the various papers, 


Ask Your Dealer for 
Keith’s Purity Lawn 
Writing Paper 


Dealers everywhere will find the line of writing paper made 


by the Keith Paper Co., one of the oldest paper manufacturers 
In texture, quality 


meet the exacting requirements of the mogt exclusive cor- 
respondence. 


This paper has long been sold to the fastidious users of stationery, but limited facilities have 
precluded wide distribution, A growing demand has increased production in every 
Keith Writing Paper, From the selection of the rags to the finished prodoct, much 
care is exercised to insure the production of a paper especially fitted for those of refined taste. 


Address 


American Papeterie Company 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
1253 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Dealers wanted everywhere 





is his name, and we will send you booklet showings 

















Hardknocks 
tor Boys 




















Have they strong, sensible, 
comfortable, every-day shoes e 


Educator Shoes for boys 
and girls are made of the 
best material, with tough 
soles on lasts that conform 
to nature’s plan. They “let 
the foot grow as it should.” 
Prices are from $1.25 to $3.50 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, write us 


e & Hutchins, 14 High St., Boston, U. S. A. 





The R & H School Shoes for boys 
are strong, comfortable, stylish, 
made of material calculated to 
withstand hard usage. They are 
made in many styles and finishes 
suited to everyday and best wear. 


Hardknocks for boys are just 
the thing for rough out-door 
play and hard work. They 
are made on comfortable lasts 
of good material, are strongly 


fastened, and sell for $1.75. 





C srl 
Educator 
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| and the man won. 


| could see the trimble of it, but me bould 
| Tommy was watching the wheel and saw ! 


PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


“*Bless me last coin for me,’ says he. | 

“** Will yez go halves?’ she demands. | 

**T will,’ says the man. So she held her 
finger on the coin while the wheel spun 

“**'Tis a good scheme,’ says Tommy, who 
had seen the play; and he looked round 
carelessly to catch sight of me companion. 
Her veil was down and he didn’t know 
her—but he swung halfway round. ‘Be 
my good luck!’ says he, not glancing more 
at her. 

“To me amazement, Miss Sutherland 
pulled off a ring from her finger and hild 
out her hand and laid it on the stake. I 





nothing. He won. And thin he divided 
his pile and passed the half of it back to her. 
“Some chips clinked on the floor and I 
stooped to pick them up, whin I hear-rd 
Tommy’s voice again. 
*** Here,’ says he; ‘do me the favor to put 


| your fair hand on my money, for it brings | 


luck.’ | 
“IT felt cold in me spine at the wor-rds, 
but the gir-rl by me side put out her hand 
and laid one finger on the pile of chips. | 


| And I caught wid me eye the glint of the 


ring on her finger. She had put it on again 
and lifted her veil. I looked at Tommy, 
but he was staring at the wheel and saw 
nothing. He won again, and as her hand 
drew back he saw the jewel. ’Twas a poor 
little jewel of jade, but he jumped up wid a 
sudden groan, tur-rned round, and, before 
me bould mission’ry could draw back in the 
crowd, he was facing her. , 

“*Beth!’ says he in a whisper. ‘What 
are yez doing here?’ 

“‘Nobody paid anny attintion to thim, 


| as the play was going on; and they stood 


there under the bright lights, while I kept | 
silent. 

“‘*What are yez doing here?’ he demands. 

“She swallowed a little and thin said: 

***T came to bring yez luck.’ | 

“**T must get you home right away,’ says | 
he. ‘Come!’ And he dragged her off. I | 
folleyed, wid the chips in me hand. 

**Whin they were once more in the street 
he tur-rned on her. 

***How did yez get into that place?’ he 
demanded. ‘What were yez doing in that 
gambling hell?’ 

“She shrank back at the wor-rd and I | 
stepped forward. 

“*T took her there mesilf,’ I said bouldly. 

‘He stared at me and thin back at me 
brave mission’ry. I could see in his eyes 
that he made nothing of it all. 

“*Ye brought me luck, all right!’ says 
he bitterly and would have gone. I stopped 
him. 

“*Would yez see Miss Sutherland go 
home by hersilf?’ 1 inquired. 

“*T can get there alone,’ says she in a 
small voice, and I saw the quiver of her 
lips. ‘Lf am much in your debt, Misther | 
O'Rourke,’ she tells me. ‘I have seen what | 
the wor-rld is like. Thank God! I have | 
seen it before I have done that which would | 
have spoiled my life.’ | 

“*And what would that be which yez | 
will not do now?’ I demanded. 

“*Marry the man—-the man I—I have 
loved,’ she whispers. 

“** Vez have seen the wor-rst,’ I retur-rns. 
‘Is it the bhoy that needs ye or the heathen 
that can spare yez that yez will devote 
your life to?’ 

“She looked at me bould Tommy. I 
saw the blue eyes of her dar-rk under the 
street light. He stood there wid his white 
face and his hear-rt, on his lips. My ears 
caught. the sound of a whisper: 

““Do yez need me, Tommy?’ 

“*T want you!’ says he. ‘And, by 
Hivins, I will have yez to be me wife! 
Niver again shall yez see these things. | 
I shall take yez away and keep ye safe.’ | 

“*'Thin,’ she whispers, ‘take me. I am 
only a gir-rl and I cannot preach wid a 
broken hear-rt. Tommy, protict me!’ 

**T will protict yez!’ he answers gently. | 
And he took her hand and they went away, | 
leaving me bould Mickey to stand alone in | 
the middle of a dar-rk wor-rld. | 

“I dropped the chips I still held in me | 
hand, for there was no luck in them anny 
more. The woman's finger on the coin | 
may bring yez money; ’tis the little finger | 


on the hear-rt of a man that brings him s 


strength.” 
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Guaranteed Fabrics 





WHEN a merchant-tailor 
shows you one of the ex- 
clusive Shackamaxon guaranteed 
fabric S$, you see not only a cloth 
of the finest texture but one that 


will hold its shape when the suit’s 
finished. 


Any good merchant tailor will 
give you correct style and fit 
Shackamaxon will give you dis- 
tinctive pattern and long wear. 

You cannot get Shackamaxon 
fabrics in ready-made clothing. 
They are handled only by mer- 
chant tailors. 


Write us for the new Shackamaxon fall 
style book and correct dress chart; 
aiso the name of a tailor near you 
handling Shuckamaxon fabrics. 


JR KEIM & CO 
Shackamaxon Mills Philadelphia 


Look for the name ““Shackamaxon’’ on every yard. 


By 


el ee a 


Guaranteed Fabrics 











When you buy 

a pair of shoes 
put in ““N F 10°’ Shoe Laces and 
you'll never be bothered with 
broken laces so long as the 


shoes last. 


“NF 10” Shoe Laces 


have no equal for strength and 
long wear, and every pair is 
guaranteed 6 months 


Finished with fast-color tips 
that won’t come off. 


10 cents per pair in black or tan—four 
lengths for men's and women’s high shoes 
At all shoe, dry “goods and men’s furnishing 
stores, If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will. Write anyway for booklet showing 
complete line. 

Nufashond Shoe Lace Co., 
Dept. A, Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Nufashond 
Silk Oxford Laces and Corset Laces 
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REE OFFER. 


Any Community Silver 
customer can obtain free 
this Coles Phillips poster, — . re = 
with another in color. , Sr » 
These posters contain no 
reading or advertising 
matter, and are printed on 
plate paper in a size suit- 
able for framing. 


Ask your silverware dealer 
to show you these pictures 
and to get them for you. 
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COLES PHILLIPS 


“Are your pink ears listening, Betty?” 

“Yes indeed. Will they hear something nice ?” 

“Better than nice—it's true. Betty, are pearls any less lovely because they all have a grain of sand at the center? 
“No, but what of —?” 


“Then how is table silver the worse for having a center of different metal?’ 


“Well I somehow feel —” 


“ 


Pardon me, dear, but that's just it: you only ‘feel. } If you will just stop to reason a little you will see wen 
table silver is for a purpose. If it fits that purpose gracefully and completely, I'm for it. Let me read you this: 


COMMUNITY SILVER. 


is built by overlaying solid silver upon a center of stronger, stiffer metal. Do not confuse it with ordinary ‘plated 
silver, for Community Silver is so specially thickened at the wearing-points, and toughened to withstand wear, that in a 

° ' . p , & : | 
long lifetime you will never see or touch anything but the purest of pure silver. /t is guaranteed for 50 years. ‘here | 


are many attractive designs at your dealer's. The price is attractive, too. For instance, six teaspoons, $2.00 














ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd 
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“CORRECT STYLES & 
FOR MEN" @~».¥ 


are not only correct, but 
they confer a fine air of 
distinction. Styles that are 
rec ognizedas always nght f, 
—quality that is the finest += 
that can be put into a hat 
—splendid workmanship 
—these unite to give the 
tone that 





hat values. 





is appreciated by men who know 
The favor in which these hats are held is not a matter pf chance, 
but of ment. Whether you pay $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 for a 
von fal Jlat, you are assured of getting the best quality that can 


be put into any hat at the price. 

You are assured of the money s worth that only a great organization 
can give —assured of the styles that lead because created by the 
most artistic, skillful designers. 


to you by the 
We stand 


Satisfaction in the hat. you wear is guaranteed 
dealer in wun Gal’ It must be to your liking 


behind him in this absolute guarantee 
Prices, $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’ 's, or if he cannot supply you, 
write for Fall and Winter Style Book E, and we will fill your order 


direct from factory if you indicate style wanted and give hat size, your 
height, weight and waist measure. Add 25¢ to cover expressage. 


We are Makers of the ilies, Celebrated $3 Hat 


Factories: Offices and Sales- 
Danbury, Conn. 
Niagara Falls 
Ontario, Canada dwes VON al 
Straw Hat Factory: 


Baltimore, Md. INCORPORATED 


rooms: 
1178 Broadway 
New York 
207 Washington Street 
Boston 

























Figure It Out 


B* RKER Brand Warranted Linen Collars 


cost you just the same price as cotton 





collars. But one linen collar will outwear 
two of the cotton kind. You save at least 
one half of your collar money by wearing 


Barker Brand 
Warranted Linen Collars 


Unless a collar is stamped ‘Warranted Linen,** you may be sure it is only cotton. 


Barker Brand are the only 2 for 25c collars stamped ** Warranted Linen,’* Other collars 
If you pay the ‘‘linen price’’ get linen. Look for the stamp 
and this trade mark. Barker Brand Warranted Linen Collars have 
been made in the same good old fashioned way 
of the only reliable collar material (sun bleached 
Irish Linen) for upwards of half a century. They 
are up to the minute in style as you can see by 
the new styles shown here. Most dealers can 
show you a style to suit you 
absolutely. 


at that price are cotton 
** Warranted Linen ”’ 





















RRANTED Linen 











If your dealer cannot supply 


Ps 
"| RYN you, send $1 and we will send 
\ + tl . . . 

| ¥ 8 collars prepaid. 

q & oe Our style book is free— 

- send a postal for it. 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


FRONT 2 In BACK 1%In 


ATKINS 


WARRANTED Liven 


ASHLAND 


WARRANTED LINEN 





BACK 1¥4In 


FRONT 1 In FRONT 2/4 In 










AG GAL 


BUSINESS 
HELPS 


OW a sales-rnanager for one of our 

great corporations drew victory out 

of defeat —for which victory he was 
| 8o rapidly advanced that he shortly gained 
| the position he now holds, that of president 
| of the corporation, drawing one of the 
biggest salaries in the world —how he won 

| his sales victory through insight, initiative, 
originality, insistence and persistence, all 
| this was the story told me the other day by 
one of the officers of his company. The 

| most important thing, of course, is that 
| through the possession and use of highly 
desirable qualities he won his victory, but 
it is also important, for it is so encour- 
aging, that he was well rewarded. And 


this matter of reward is one that may | 


usually be counted on by any one who works 

successfully for any good company; the big 

men at the top are not busy in pushing 

down climbers but in helping them up, for 
| they want other big men up there to help 
them. 

This story is one of the many that point 
out, as some one has cleverly expressed it, 
that success comes in “cans not can’ts.’ 
From the first with this man it was a case 
of “‘ean.”” And the story of how he suc- 
ceeded is worth telling, not that his meth- 
ods may be precisely copied, but for the 
sake of showing that in every case of dif- 


ficulty there is some way out and that | 
it is up to the business man to find that | 
| way—and if he is of the right caliber he 


will find it. 
Give Them What They Want 


The corporation, which is one of our 
greatest manufacturing concerns, had made 
expensive efforts to establish an export 
trade with the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean. The people of those coun- 
tries were using large quantities of one 
| class of goods that this company was mak- 
ing, but in spite of this fact and in spite of 
superiority in quality and the lower prices 
that the company could offer, no foothold 
could be gained. Germany had secured the 
trade by dint of long perseverance, and 
now successfully monopolized it. 

The corporation had spent so much 
money and it needed the trade so badly 
that it was not ready to withdraw from the 
market and set down the cost of its efforts 
against profit and loss. Instead, a new 
sales-manager—the hero of this story— 
was employed. He had already proved 
himself a man of brain and resource in the 
company’s service, and he was now told 
to take up the Mediterranean proposition. 
“You shall have practically unlimited 
power as to ways and means, but we 
depend upon you to secure this trade for 
us,”’ was what he was told. 

As a first move he made a personal 
| tour of the countries concerned, and not 

only met the wholesalers but got in touch 

with small dealers and with many of the 
| people. 
| any foreign tongue, and most of the people 
he met spoke no English; so in order to 
get even a slight knewledge of these 





He had only a slight smattering of | 


languages he had the hardest kind of pre- | 


phrase books. 
| Among the qualities that this sales- 
manager possessed was the rare one of 
insight into human nature, and his insight 
and patience and hard work led him to 
discover why his house had _ heretofore 
failed. It was because, as he expresses it, 


what they wanted.” 

What he had learned was that the 
Mediterranean people as a class are con- 
servative; that they abhor the strange 
and the unusual and the new. Germany 
had gained the market only through in- 
finite tact and patience, and because of 
the fact that it had really offered to “fill 
a long-felt want,”’ as there were no native 
manufacturers who could seriously offer 
goods of that general class. And now, here 
the Germans were, apparently as firmly in- 
trenched as if they were part of the order of 
Nature, for the buyers— Greeks, Italians, 
Turks, Syrians 
imbued with the feeling that the goods 
must have a “‘made-in-Germany” appear- 
ance. It was absurd, but it was serious. 

Then to the sales-manager came the in- 
spiration that meant success. He adopted 





had become thoroughly | 


liminary work in studying grammar and | 


“the company had not offered the people | 
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Health Underwear 


) A sheep wears his wool on 
the outside. That’s where itis 
in Duofold. 

The inner fabric hasn't a 
thread of wool in it. Only fine 
cotton or silk touches you. The 
wool is in the outer fabric. Two 
light-weight fabrics in one, with 
air space between the wool and 
cotton, and the two fabrics 
together weigh less than the 
ordinary thick one. 

Could anything be more sci- 
entific and sensible? 

Delightfully smooth on the skin 
well-ventilated, keeping the body al 
ways at an even normal temperature 

Duofold gives the warmth of wool 
without the “itchy’’ sensation of wool 
against the skin; nor the sticky effect 





of a solid cotton garment. Duofold 
is always sooth, dry, light and 
perfectly ventilated 

Single garments and union suits in all 
weights and various styles for men, women 
and children. $1.00 and upwards 

Your dealer has them or will get them 


for you. Write us for Style Booklet 


Duofold Health Underwear Cilio 
Mohawk, N. Y. 





























Beautiful 
21 bn hes Long 


Laplide ... $9.50" 


e wonderful Stay os perdg pe tt 
Ss, prevents aking 


ey you less than you pay elsewhere for 


ordinary 
Stay-Tyde Willow Plumes 
18in. long, 16in.wide, $5.50 23in. long, : 
21 in, long, 20i ec. 9.50 vide, 15.00 
' n $29. bo 


“FRENCH CURL PLUWES We ve eablshed a 


e,$12.50 


17 in. Special . . $1.95 
ee ‘ 2 





19 “‘ ex.wide. . 6.00 1" 


af , best , ie 
Pet a “nico $9.00 





retu oa “tit fo Ww any reason you 

ag ot renc b or r Wil illow Pluines, 
and get course in Millinery Dyeing 
Cleaning, r, ay etc. 


SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTING CO. 











ome 1841 Wabash Ave. Dept. 327 F, CHICAGO comm 


bp ELJER 


CHINA 


The result of a con- 
tinued honest effort 
to produce the best 
tanks and lavatories 
Write for circular 
and name of nearest 
agent. 


EYe no. 


Camneron, W.Va 





Extra heavy 
Fittings 

No flat bottom 
in which mud 
can settle 
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; Nature Manufactures” 


This Breakfast. 





oats grown 
specially on fertile farms, 
then cured by our own par- 
ticular process —which 
keeps the Havor of the oats 















OATS 


—you cantaste the difference jh 

\ Crispy thinness —not crushed 
spread the good taste all 

/ through—ready for your 

#i{ palate. \ 

The baby, the boy, the girl, 

the grown-up, the grandparent 

all like NATIONAL OATS not 

only for breakfast but for all day. 

and has the flavor you ant and cant get 

in anything « 


Get a the 


ribt 


packag he » 
nm and the my 


hage 


if groce 


NATIONAL Oars Co. 
Address: ST. LOUIS 
Three Big Mills: 

East St. Louis, Cedar Rapids, Peoria 


















SAVE $35 


ir order now you will do so, 
And typewriter that is the latest 
ind besé# writing! sachine sold. It has perfect touch, 
ibsolute alignment, quick action, back spacer, tat 
ilator, ¢ color ribbon, univer al key board, etc., 
s fully guaranteed, The writing is visible 

all times, It’s mighty easy to secure— just pay 


3y sending us yo 
you are ying 








| Pittsburgh 
a VisibleTypewriter 


We are sending out ong y number of type 
Fe 


writers FREE O ST to people who 
are earning them wale « ery little effort. 
Their names will be sent upon request. 

| If you will do us a small service, which we will 
’ explain, we will 


GIVE ONE AWAY 


; ‘se For full particulars of this splendid offer jr st write 
; us a letter and say: “Mail Your Free Offer.” 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 
Established 20 Years 


Dept. 29, Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























| the situation, 


| Now followed some amazing 


| the very markets where these 
| sold. 


ever, 


| art of selling. 


| went out and sold; 
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as his motto ‘ 


logical conclusion. 

Giving the people what they wanted 
did not to him mean abandoning the field 
to Germany. He was far too good an 
American and far too loyal to his house to 
think of anything like that. Giving them 
what they wanted meant to him giving 
them goods that a German himself would 
think was made in the Vaterland! 

He carefully planned every detail of his 
intended campaign before putting the case 
before the powers at home. No longer were 
the products to be trim and snappy in 
appearance; no longer were there to be 
packages of machine-made accuracy. No; 
this man, being a sales genius, determined 
that the articles should be a trifle crude, 
squat and awkward, like those of his rivals; 
that they should be given a hand-made 
heaviness of aspect, and that they should 
thus be different from the regular products 
of his house. And in weights and quan- 
tities the German standards were to be 
exactly followed. 

Nor was it alone the contents and sizes 
that were to be considered, for perhaps 
even more important was the outside 
appearance of the packages. The bag- 
trousered Turk and the dark-eyed Sicilian 
would not buy an apparently German- 
made product, no matter how completely 
the German look should be secured, if it 
were to be offered in a box of American 
trimness. It was fortunate that the sales- 
manager had been promised a free hand; 
it was fortunate also that before this he 
had favorably impressed some of the big 
men of his corporation; for his requisitions 
were contrary to all American ideas, all 
the ideas that had made his corporation so | 
great. ‘“‘It is retrogression, it is absurdity, 
and it will be costly retrogression and 
absurdity!” exclaimed some. Even the 
management could not fully understand 
but they so fully trusted the 
man that orders were given that his requisi- | 
tions be fully honored and his instructions 
implicitly followed. 


How Trade Sandbags Itself 


scenes. In | 
those parts of the mills where the ideas | 
were to be carried out it seemed as if | 
progress had stepped back for a quarter of 
a century or so. One part of the estab- 
lishment was a huge box-making plant, 
where any size or kind of box could 
be made by machinery with absolute pre- 


cision and great speed. But now, for 
this Mediterranean trade long rows of girls 
at tables and 


directed by forewomen sat 
made packets by hand, carefully folding 
very un-American pasteboard on wooden 
blocks and then, doubling over one end, 
securing the required form by hammering 
in a foreign-looking brass tack and clinch- 
ing by hitting a bit of metal on the bottom | 
of the block. Then the block would be 

pulled out and the box would be ready 

for filling and closing by hand. ‘The 

whole thing was positively droll,” it 

was expressed to me. “Here we were 

going back to the methods of the Dark | 
Ages to get up-to-date trade!” 

Armenians and Sicilians and Greeks, | 
though they could not read German, had | 
become accustomed to the sight of certain 
German hieroglyphics on their wares; but 


| the sales-manager was ready for this point 


also, and had labels printed with German 
text on green German paper the exact size 
of the labels on the models, for all this work 
was done from models brought home from 
were to be 


Then when everything was ready came 
the task of fully impressing the salesmen 
with the necessity of making sales. How- 
thanks to this particular sales- 
manager, a man of fire and determination, 
this was not hard. He knew all about the 
He told his men that now 
they must go out and sell, and so they 
for he had imbued them 
with his spirit. 

“Nor do we consider it a matter of decep- 
tion,” said the official who told me the 
story. “The wholesalers knew, as a mat 
ter of course, what they were buying, and 
they thought more of us for the cleverness 
of the scheme. They were, in fact, really 
interested by it all. They soon saw that our 
quality was right and they knew our prices 
were advantageous, and so they bought.” 

The whole thing was a big success. 
Trade began at once; and now that corpo- 
ration’s dealings with the Orient —for the | 


‘Give them what they want!” | 
and set to work to apply this motto to its 
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This Razor 





Razor Co., 
Ww. 


London 


AutoStrop Safety 
400 Richmond St., 
61 New Oxford St., 


Toronto, Canada 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans, 
Without Detaching Blade 


Far Quicker, Handier than 


a No-Stropping Razor 


Cheaper than a Dollar Razor, 
as the Blades Last So Long 





327 Fifth Ave., 





Strops Itself to 


Head Barber Keenness 
A Truthfal Advertisement 


O strop the AutoStrop Razor you take r ind just a 
were going to shave with it. 

You slip the special strop through top of the » r and under 
= the blade. You push the handle to and tro The blade strokes the strop, frst 
FE on one side and then on the other, at exactly the barb« gle and with exactly 
= the same feathery, nimble touch that the head barber took urs to learn. 
= A tew strokes on the strop and the AutoStrop Razor has compelled you 
; to strop an edge as sharp as the head barber 
= It feels like a barber's edge in shaving —|ih c ely stropped 
= barbe edge, ai d not like the roug h, cuarse, Uu tj y tropped 
# i\ euge you know so well. 
= 

Consists « f ve t ¥ " and 4 
pri # wi rt aving x f , 
oft iast three x 1 t ! ( > 
set for ait ata { Li a 4 4 ] S 4 } 
cou Ss i | 

It you will ¢ " \ R t " 
aying to your f ] ’ Aut l 
believe l " t l l 
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Have Us Tailor The Real You 
Into Your Clothes. 


Let us give you the poise and personality that 
only merchant-tailored garments can bestow —the 
assured air of “fitting in” indoors, outdoors, any- 
where as the accepted equal of the best-dressed 
men. Let us “tape’’ you for 


K¢hn-Tar)ored~Oothes 
$20 to $45 


In these tailored-for-you garments you can give free rein 
You can choose from an array of more 


















to your individuality. 
than five hundred patterns — 30 fashion models—a range of 
15,000 American and trans-Atlantic styles. You can make 
your own taste and personality count in “the kind of clothes 
gentlemen wear,” as you can’t-in “ clothes pulled from the pile.” 





You order through our Authorized Representative in 


res 
a 


your town, a trained measure-taker. He “ tapes” you down 
to the minutest fraction of an inch. We tailor the garments 
personally for you —just as carefully as your local tailor could 
and as the best metropolitan tailor does — we make you feel 


“at home” in your clothes wherever you wear them. 
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Go to our Representative to-day. Our seal, pictured 


ta ‘ 


below, is in his window and on our label. It guarantees our 
tailoring as though bond-backed. If you don't know our 
Representative, write to us for his name and for “ The Drift of 
Fashion,” No. 6, the famous tailor-shop-in-print. Simply address 


Kahn Tailoring Company 7 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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EVENING POST 


Far East was soon made their market —form 
one of the important parts of its business. 
Only last year another American com- 


| pany lost heavily in its trade with China 


found its trade almost wiped out, in fact, 
through the ill-judged enterprise of a fac- 
tory superintendent. The Chinese, like 
the Mediterranean folk, are extremely con- 
servative—which always means, in every 
country, unwillingness to have a thing done 
any diffe rently, even if the new way is 
better—but this American house had at 
length established an important trade, and 


certain appearance. So far it was like the 


| Germans and the Mediterranean people 


but this American house was not outgen- 
eraled by a rival but sandbagged by itself. 
The factory superintendent altered the 
color and general appearance of the wrap- 
pings—whereupon trade dropped like a 
stone. The packages did not look the 


|} Same and, therefore, to the suspicious 
| Chinese they were not the same! 


Foreign trade is looked upon with a good 


| deal of doubt by a good many houses. 
| have heard merchants and manufacturers 


say that the distances are too great for 
profitable shipping; that there are too 


| many adverse conditions as to debts, col- 


lections, customs, duties, length of credit, 


| the question of foreign correspondence. 


The Willing Salesman 


“Why should we go abroad?” as one of 
them put it tome. ‘‘ We have the greatest 
market in the world right here in our own 
country, with its swift and marvelous de- 
velopment. With the best market in the 
world in our possession why should we go 


4 | to distant continents?” 


It always seems curious to find men re- 
fusing the chance of growth. Of course our 
own home market is the best in the world; 
but why shouldn’t the rest of the world 
be conquered also? As an astute exporter 


| pointed out to me: 


“It.is not only that a house may increase 


| its business and thereby its profits, but 
| a concern that has established a foreign 


market for its output has an anchor to 


| windward for the periodic times of stress at 


home. When atemporary business depres- 


| sion hits our country and orders fall off, 


then is the time we are glad that we have 


| places where we can unload on the other 


side of the ocean.” 

After all, the greatest concerns and the 
biggest men are the ones that are most per- 
sistently broadening their field of activity. 
One cannot imagine a really big man or a 
really great corporation hesitating when an 
opportunity comes for reaching out farther, 
whether abroad or in our own country. 

Recently two men were to be selected by 


| the pig-tailed, almond-eyed people had | 
| learned to buy freely certain packages of a 


an important Chicago house for positions | 
with a branch of the concern in a city far- | 


ther west, and the superintendent decided 
upon the two who were to be given first 
chance. 

One had thus far made but lukewarm suc- 


| cess, but thesuperintendent and he had been 


friends from boyhood, and the superintend- 
ent thought that, given a new opportunity, 
he could still make good. 


“John,” he said, “ here’s just the chance | 
for you. Don’t you want to go out to our | 


new branch on a bigger salary?” 

But John hesitated. He hesitated so 
long that the superintendent grew im- 
patient. ‘‘No,” came the reply at length; 
“no; I think not. You see, I have my 
home here—I’ve bought my little place, 
you know—and our friends all live here 
and I’m sort of settled.” 

“Sort of settled!” How expressive that 


| is of the state of hcsts of men who do not 
| succeed.. 


Then the superintendent went briskly to 
the other man, who had already made 
quite an advance in the business. 


“Brown, don’t you want to go out to our | 


new branch on a bigger salary?” 

Brown answered without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘If you ask me if I want to go, 
I don’t. It seems to me that the best 
chance for me is right here, at the home 
plant, even on a smaller salary for the 
present, So to the question as you put it I 
can only say I don’t want to go.” He, too, 
owned his own home in Chicago and had his 
circle of friends, and the superintendent 
wondered if he were going to speak of 
them—but he wasn’t that kind of man! 
Instead he went on cheerfully: ‘ But if you 
want me to go it’s another matter. I'll be 
glad to do it, and can get off tonight if you 
want me to.” 
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Te D& / Suarantee 


has no “string” to it 


A New 
Pair For 
Livery Rip 
In Any 
Seam krom 
An y Cause 


UR Guarantee 
reads: —‘* This 
pair of Gloves is 
sewn through- 

out with Belding’s Prize 
Medal Silk and is guar- 
anteed not to rip. Should 
they give out intheseams, 
return to The Dempster 
& Place Co., Gloversville, 
N. Y., with this ticket, 
and a new pair of gloves 
will be furnished free of 
charge.’’ No time limit— 
no ‘‘if,’ “‘but,’ “‘yet’’ or 
‘fotherwise’’—no ruse or 
“catch.” Just, a new pair. 


" IRST-PICK”’ leather 
tanned to mellow softness; 
searching inspection of 

every part of every skin for 
strength, supplenessand uniform- 
ity; accurate sizing and the inde- 
scribable ‘‘smartness’’ peculiar to 
them make *‘D. & P.’’ Gloves 
the proudest product of Amer- 


ican skill. 
DE Gloves are made 
4 for nearly every pur- 
pose and occasion and retail for 
$1.50, $2, $2.50 and up, and as 
low as $1. If your dealer hasn't 
“*D. & P.’’ Gloves in stock, we’ ll 
send you our Ghve Book B, that 
pictures and describes the leading 
styles and from which you can or- 
der safely and conveniently by mail 


Look for’ D.&S P. Make’? inside 
the WRIST of every glove you buy. 


THE DEMPSTER & PLACE CO. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Sense and Nonsense 











Back to the Soil—and a Broad Back Too 








Love’s Cottage the First 


HERE’S a wonderful cottage just over 

the way, with windows and porches and 

doors; inside there are rooms in impos- 
ing array, and hallways and closets and 
floors. The doors are on hinges and swing 
open wide whenever you want to go out 
and when you are out you may go back 
inside by just simply turning about. The 
windows have glass panes to let in the light, 
and push up to let in the air. Indeed, it is 
all the most wonderful sight I think I have 
seen anywhere! The rooms all have walls 
one, I think, on each side; and ceilings 
above, I declare! Each one has a floor over 
which you may glide just by stepping your 
foot right down there. I wish I were gifted 
with eloquence rich to tell you the sights I 
was shown—the glass in the windows, the 
rare flowers which upon the wallpaper have 
grown! The new-married couple that’s 
building this place explained all its won- 
ders to me; and I never hope in the years 
of life’s race another such cottage to see! 


TMHE more that I saw of this marvelous 

place—the more that I saw and I 
heard—the more my surprise must have 
shown in my face, the more I was startled 
my word! There were closets for—can you 
imagine? —for clothes! To be hung upon 
what think you?—-hooks! Yes, hooks—to 
be placed there in long, even rows. Down- 
stairs there were bookshelves for books! 
To enter each room was a door to walk 
through, that let you go in and come out. 
You may not believe all I say to be true, 
but you may believe, without doubt. 
Wherever you went you might walk on a 
floor—a truly remarkable fact on which 
the designers set very much store—they 
dwelt on the floor with much tact! And 
what do you think they discovered for me? 
A kitchen, so I was advised, for cooking 
things in—soup, meat, coffee and tea—a 
purpose I’d ne’er have surmised. Andso I 
went on from surprise to surprise witl*this 
wedded couple, who hurled their wonders 
at me as I drank in with sighs this most 
wonderful house in the world! 


HEIR floor number two could be reached 

in a trice, as they were delighted to 
show, by a quite breath-stopping, ingen- 
ious device —a staircase you walked up Just 
so! They showed me a bathroom wherein 
might retire the world-weary mortal to 
scrub; and there they discovered for me 
to admire—I swear that I saw it—a tub! 
Still wonders on wonders before me were 
spread; surprise lent surprise the more 
zest. I saw airy chambers each laid with a 
bed—for sleep, so they told me, and rest! 
The basement, they told me, was under the 
place, and I thought with surprise I should 
drop when I learned that the attic was up 
a staircase and the roof of the house was 
on top. The porch was outside, as they 
showed me with glee, and the lawn was the 
place for the grass; and the walk laid in 
front, that they took me to see, was that 
people might pass and repass. And if you 


desire such a cottage as this, that well- 
known old firm, Groom & Bride, who live 
in the state of Perpetual Bliss, will show 
you both out and inside. They'll show you 
such marvels as never you saw, nor ever 
you will where you roam, until you are 
speechless with wonder and awe in that 
marvelous place they call Home! 

—J. Wi 


Frankness Between Friends 


Says He nry Smith to me one day 
“7 got a few short words to say, 

The which, I want it understood, 

I'm tellin’ you for your own good 

in’ so I'll say, most free an’ frank 


The way you act is something rank! 
You drink too much, you smoke, you 
che w, 


You swear like common sailors do. 
You gamble 3 too, an’ lead a life 
Most aggravatin’ to your wift 

An’ folks is sayin’ all the time 
The way you carry on’s a crime! 
Why don’t you straighten up? I would. 
I'm tellin’ you for your own good.” 


’ 


Says I to Mr. Henry Smith: 

** Since we are just like kin an’ kith, 
An’ since you told me where I fail 
in’ why I oughta be in jail, 

I'll speak a little word or two, 
Explainin’ what is wrong with you; 
The hull of which, it’s understood, 


I’m tellin’ you for your own ¢ ood 


“First, then,” I says, ‘‘ you're such a 
cheat, 
You swindle eve ry one yo wet; 
You chant your anthen in the churel 
in’ leave your neighbor in the lurch; 
You seize an’ grab by force an’ fraud 
in’ call it all the ‘will uv God.’ 
In short, to say it brief an’ quit 
You're miser, crook an’ hypocrite 
You'd rob a baby if you could 
I'm tellin’ you for your own good.” 


But Henry Smith was very queer ; 
He hit me just behind the ear 
“Of course,” he says, a 


I’m sluggin’ you for your own good.” 


understo 


Five coppers come up in their cart 
in’ pried us old-time friend apart 


They took their sticks uv loaded wow 
An’ clubbed us hard for our own good 


In court the Judge says: “Gentlem: 
Don't try to be so frank again; 

Be chary of the words you speal 
Lest you be swatted on the cheek. 

I fine you ten — it’s understood 

I’m doing it for your own good.” 


The moral is, don’t be too frank 2 
It gets you nuthin’ at the bank 
Just keep your thoughts beneath your 
hood 
I'm tellin’ you for your own good, 
Berton I 
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DO NOT hesitate to award Karo the 
preference above any other table syrup 
used in my household. 





Asan accompaniment to waffles and griddle- 
cakes it deserves all that can be said in praise 
of it. It is as clear and as sweet as honey and 
richer in consistency without the cloying 
quality that makes honey distasteful to some, 
and unwholesome if eaten freely. 


I have also used Karo in the preparation of 
puddings and gingerbread, with satisfactory 
results. The candies made from it are pure 
and delicious. 


MornonH, 


Karo is known and liked by more people than any other syrup 
in the world. 70,000,000 cans consumed in 1910. Your grocer 
has Karo—two kinds— : 

Karo (Extra Quality) red label—clear as strained honey—very 
delicate flavor. 

Karo (Golden Brown) blue label—tull rich flavor. 

Send for the Karo Cook Book—SO pages, including 30 perfect 
recipes for home candy making. /1's free—just send your name on 
a post card today to 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Dept. Vv New York 
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The Woman behind the Pocketbook — _ the Clerk behff;, 


Are Benefited by a Ni. 


The merchant who has a National Cash Register makes 
life easier for his employees and safeguards himself. 


He saves its cost many times over in the course of a year. 


His help appreciate the advantage of working in a system- 
atic establishment—clerks, cashiers and customers are 
spared annoyance and trouble. | 
& 2 
Over One Miuillior§. 


\ 


° The National Cash i | R 
“Get a Receipt’’ Dayton fl 
| t, 
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Ufiind the Counter —  _ and the Man behind the Business 


\ilational Cash Register 


The National Cash Register prints a receipt which 
protects everybody and eliminates disputes. 


It tells how much money was paid, to whom and when. 
A cash register store is always a better-managed store. 
Method holds down losses and therefore prices. 
#8 8=-: It will pay you to investigate. 
tf. Have Been Sold 


h B Register Company P 
nf Ohio ‘““Get a Receipt’’ 
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© Wholesome 5 


2S Nourishment % 
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O) * 
“2 Imagine a rich but 74 
{ . 
OX, delicate crust of Educa- ad 
la tor Entire Wheat Flour = ¢4 
< shortened with the finest <9 
¢ table butter. © 
. 1 VY 
“e Cooked withinarethe = 
highest quality Sultana dX 
\ Carabuna Raisins,—(not © 
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EDUCATOR 
RACKERS 


The Cracker of Economy x 





© 
\ () 
Fruited Educators © 

are wholesome sweet Q 
‘meats—— atreat for yout 4 

é self—anutritious delight 5 
( for your children. () 
C Delicious — satisfying } ‘ 
@ economical. as 
< Pure and good as if SY 
C made under your own ~ 
. direction in your own 2 
# good kitchen O 
Ye Ask Your Dealer bat 
If he cannet supply © 

; % 
( youorder from us direct ~ 
CS Anyway send us_ ten . 


« <> 
( cents in stamps for trial CS) 
<? package of Fruited ~ 
\’ Educators, and men C) 
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PROPHET HOBSON ¢ 


Richmond P. Hobson speak on his 

favorite topic—war—last winter—a 
good many of them, notwithstanding the 
political revolution at the polls in Novem- 
ber. Of these men, there are several who 
gave close attention to Captain Hobson 
and who say he predicted war between 
Japan and the United States within ten 
months. 

It is quite likely these men are mistaken, 
for Captain Hobson's speech, as printed in 
the Record, does not say we shall be at war 
with Japan inten months. Instead, it says 
we shall be at war with Japan in twenty 
months: Though it is true the captain 
withheld his speech for revision for eight 
days—it‘was delivered on the twentieth of 
February and occupied the front-page posi- 
tion in the Record on February twenty- 
eighth—it seems improbable the captain 
would seek to modify so important a pre- 
diction or give his prophecy a better chance 
and a longer life by doubling the estimate 
of months that, in his opinion, will elapse 
before we grapple with the Japanese. Of 
course he had the opportunity. One can 
do much with a speech, in the way of re- 
vising and toning down, in eight days; but 
it seems incredible that the captain, being 
fully conversant with the weakness of 
America and the imminence of war, would 
made an unconsidered statement con- 
cerning that imminence even in the heat of 
debate, or, having made such a statement, 
would try to let himself down easily by 
changing it when revising his speech. 

At any rate, the speech, as officially 
printed, must be held to be the speech as 
officially delivered —and in the Record the 
captain says twenty months, rather awk- 
wardly, to be sure, but none the less cer- 
tainly to those who possess enough skill in 
numbers to count the fingers and to those 
who have the usual complement of fingers 
to count. 

Proceeding eloquently on February twen- 
tieth—as printed on the twenty-eighth 
the captain was addressing himself to the 
naval appropriation bill and pleading for 
more battleships. His irreducible mini- 
mum was four. He hoped there would be 
a dozen and he would have liked a hundred. 
After he had talked a page and a few lines 
over he said: “It is high time we should 
consider what we shall do when this nation 
is struck. Members may differ with me as 
to when that day may come —I will tell you 
frankly that, in my judgment, you can 
count almost on the fingers of your two 
hands twice around the number of months. 
In my judgment it will come before the 
Panama Canal is completed; but, whether 
you accept my opinion or not, whether we 
agree as to the date, that time is going to 
come.” 

**Does the gentleman mean to say that a 
war is a visible certainty?” asked Repre- 
sentative Driscoll, of New York. 

“Yes, Lsay so,”” Captain Hobson replied; 
“‘and it cannot be very far off.” 


Tr SRE are Congressmen who heard 


The War is Canned, on Ice 


this time the captain had not 
named the country with which we are to 
be at war in twenty months; but, a few 
minutes later, Representative O'Connell, 
of Massachusetts, brought out that 
information. 

‘**Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that he thinks we shall have a war within 
twenty months with some great nation?”’ 
asked O'Connell. ‘‘What great nation is 
preparing for war to.strike us within twenty 
months?” 

The captain turned to the Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts and extended his 
hands. “I know the gentleman would like 
for me to say Japan and I will be glad to 
tell him so.” 

There it was—the bald prediction that 
we shall be at war with Japan in twenty 
months. 

“I would like to know,” pressed O’Con- 
nell. ‘‘Does it not take a long time to 
prepare for war with a great nation that 
is separated by an ocean? 

| presume you have heard Hobson talk. 
Almost everybody has; for, since he re- 
turned as the hero of the Merrimac, he has 
spoken on about every rostrum the country 
affords. The captain is an orator. 

Well, he was at his best at the moment he 
named Japan. He paused and listened to 


O’Connell’s second question and then he 
answered that — answered it to a fare-you- 
well in these ringing words: 

“IT am frank about this,”’ he said. ‘‘I 
am speaking the truth as I see it. The 
truth is the only thing a man can stand on 
in this world. When he feels he has found 
the truth he can stand there through the 
wreck of worlds. I will tell him the truth. 
Ever since this nation went into the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Japanese nation 
served notice they would never acquiesce; 
ever since 1898, when we went into the 
Philippines and Japan asked us to let her 
go in there with us, and we refused; ever 
since her citizens have come to this country 
in great numbers and our people, following 
the natural law of segregation of races, have 
not given them the treatment they thought 
they ought to have—they have been pre- 
paring for war. Preparations have gone 
on in every department. If the gentleman 
will take the pains to look at it—whether 
for the army or the navy, whether for the 
merchant marine and the transportation, 
whether for the finances or diplomacy — he 
will find the war is already prepared for and 
has been for a number of months.” 


Ante-bellum Financing 


“Do you think all the Japanese on our 
Western coast are in preparation for ar 
in conjunction with their Government? 
asked O’Connell. 

“T have not the slightest doubt of it,”’ 
asserted Hobson; ‘‘and no one can have 
who is familiar with the Japanese in foreign 
lands. He is a Japanese there and he is 
doing the functions of his Government 
there. If his Government is preparing for 
war he is coéperating.” 

That seemed to settle all but the financial 
part of it, and Repre senti itive Gaines asked 
about that end of it. ‘‘ Does the gentleman 
believe that Japan could today, or that she 
can at any time in the near future, finance 
a war with the United States?” asked 
Gaines. 

“Ah,” said Hobson, ‘I will tell the gen- 
tleman that Japan has been the one nation 
in the world with acuteness and ability to 
finance a war before it comes. Japan is 
hard up now because the war is already 
financed.” 

So here we are, face to face with a war 
with Japan, coming on or before October 
twentieth, 1912, which falls on a Sunday. 

Continuing, the captain told, in a mas- 
terly manner and with great declamatory 
effect, just what will happen to us. He | 
showed how Japan will either seize the 
Panama Canal or put it out of commission 
in case the war does not occur until after 
the canal is finished-—-which, according to 
the captain’s idea, it will. As it will be 
necessary to have the war in the Pacific, 
our fleet will have to get to the Pacific, but 
not around the Horn. That would be utter | 
folly, the captain thinks; so our first prob- 
lem will be to go and retake the Panama 
Canal. If it is not completed we must 
complete it. If it has been destroyed we 
must repair it. Our first effort will be to 
create an efficient army; for it isin Panama 
we can only hope for success, as the Japan- 
ese will have control of the Pacific. This 
will take several years. 

Then the Philippines will be under the 
control of the Japanese; and Hawaii, 
Guam, Samoa, the Aleutian Islands, Alaska, 
Panama, San Francisco, the Puget Sound 
region and the whole Pacifie Coast will be 
occupied by the enemy, without serious 
opposition on our part. This will be humili- 
ating, but the nation must stand it, leave 
the Pacific Coast and Ocean to their fate | 
and regain the Panama Canal. This will 
involve sending three or four hundred thou- 

sand men and spending sixty million doltars 
for transports. We must create regular 
soldiers, build transports and warships 
ten warships a year—and, after a few years, 
whip ‘em if we can. If we get whipped we 
must do it all over again. When we finally 
regain Panama the enemy will retire from 
the Pacific Coast, but gaining Panama will 
be only the first step in the war, already 
several years long. Regaining the control 
of the sea in the Pacific will be the second 
step. That will take a few more years. 

Having thus cut off the enemy’s com- 
munication with home, we shall send an 
army across the continent and, if the enemy 
has not retired by this time, drive him into | 
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The young fel- 
ow who com- 
mands _ attention, 
respect and in- 
fluence is attired 
in clothes mod- 
eled to suit his 
individuality. 


| THEISYSTEM 
Clothes 


‘A are the ultimate 
z result of an end- 
4 less study of the 
4 individual re- 
9 quirements of 
young men— 


Pst 





' their character, 
|| physique, and 
| individuality. 
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f4 fabrics for this sea- 
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and superbly tailor- 
ed, and can be seen 
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fy at The LSystem mer- 

fa chant’s exclusively. 
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set of Posters in colors. 
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Wear Up-to-the-Minute Shoes 


When we Ralston styles are 
‘up-to-the-minute’? we do not mean 
that they are a Phere are 
plenty of the breezy, daring shapes 
which appeal to young men, and 
also many models that are , 
popular with the more 
conservative dresser. 


/ extremes, 


You're suretobe suited, 


whatever your taste, 
Our requirements 
are that every Ralston 
shoe must represent a 
correct fashion, } 
but no style is 
allowed to en- 
croach on 
comfort. 


$4. 00 


$ $5. 


J Black 
ta Tuscan 
Calf 
Blucher 
(Gun Metal 
Finish) 
New Thermos Last 
Dou ne Wate - aed Sole 
Umon Made 
Send for Raleton Book 
“STYLE TALK” 
Free. 


Shows proper footwear for all ox 


Ralston Health Shoemalsere 
985 Main Street, Campello(Brockton), Mass. 


Sold in 3000 tow Ash your dealer 


ous for men. 
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Business 
Furniture 


Your letters, catalogs, business papers 
stand “‘At Attention”"—on edge — for in- 
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| the sea. 


to submit to the entire occupation of the 
Pacific Coast. 
back on Hawaii and make a great stand 
there. We shall be obliged to retake Hawaii. 
There will be a long siege at Pear] Harbor. 
This will be the third stage; and then we 
shall be in position to do some harm to the 
enemy at the end of five or six years. The 
next thing will be to retake Guam, make 
a dash across Korea, capture Japan and 
end it. 

As we are unprepared, it will go mighty 
hard with us for the first eight or ten years; 
but we shall win out eventually, not only if 
Japan tackles us but also if any other nation 
takes uson. When wecome back from this 
war, the captain thinks, we can lay down 
our arms for good; 
being, at heart, a peace propagandist and 


| thinking the only way we can get lasting 


peace is to fight for it. The captain, not- 
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Up to this time it will be best | 


Then the Japanese will fall | 


so he isn’t averse to it, | 


| withstanding his gloomy outlook for a ten- | 


| result is concerned. 


years’ war, is hopeful so far as the ultimate 
No matter whether 
the challenge comes from Asia or from 


| Europe, the nation that makes it will rue it, 
he concluded, 


} one 


Now that was in February, 1911; but it 
must not be thought the captain was proph- 
esying on a sudden impulse. He had made 
the same prophecies before many times, 
both in Congress and on the rostrum, 
although he never was quite so definite 
in Congress. Outside he was much more 
definite. 
words—about five pages in the Record —to 
say on the same subject in a general way; 
and on March 29, 1910, he also spoke in a 
similar strain, each time ‘urging more battle- 
ships. 
Germany can land one hundred thousand 
men on Long Island and in New Jersey in 
two weeks from the time of starting and 
seize Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and New York without 

In his minority report on the naval ap- 
propriation bill, dated April 6, 1908, the 
captain, urging more battleships bee be ing 
the only signer of the report —a minority of 
put out this startling paragraph: 

“Our proper investigation of the question 
of national defense involves the considera- 
tion of the possibility of a war with Great 
Britain and Japan combined, a war in 
which our flag would be wiped from the sea 
and in which the hordes of Fadia and China, 
as well as Japan, could be thrown on our 
shores.” 


Some Early Prophecies 


The continuity and enthusiasm of the 


captain in this sort of prophecy was well 
described by himself in his speech of April 
11, 1908, when he said: “I have gone tire- 
lessly about the land night and day just 
pleading for peace, because I see the war- 
clouds are gathering—clouds that would 
bring not only war between nations of the 
white race, but a great war between the 
races of the world!’’—and for this reason 
he urged four battleships. It is quite true. 


On April 11, 1908, he had a few | 


In this speech he pointed out how | 


serious resistance. | 


Whereupon these questions inevitably | 


arise: 
What credence shall we place in the 
predictions of Captain Hobson? 
How has he qualified as a prophet? 
Why should we accept his statement 


| that we shall be at war with Japan within 


twenty months? 
The captain had an essay in number two, 


| of volume twenty-one, of the Proceedings 


of the Naval Institute of the United States, 


| published at Annapolis in 1895. That 
essay was entitled: A Summary of the 
Situation and Outlook in Europe—An In- 


| already in course of 


troduction to the Study of Coming War. 
This essay received honorable mention in 
the year 1895, at which time the captain 
was twenty-five years old, an assistant 
naval constructor in our navy and, as 
shall be shown, pretty hefty as a prophet. 
He started with the flat statement that 
Europe, from the beginning of its history, 
has of on the world’s great battlefield, 
which was his opening paragraph. After 
five lines proving this, he hopped right into 
prophecy —as follows: “A bitterness now 
exists betweenthe principal Western nations 
that has but few parallels in history; and 
never has invasion been so formidable as 
now, when the Slavonic wave of mount ain- 
like proportions is sweeping westward.’ 
This was in 1895, you understand —and 
there was great promise of war. After 
telling why and how the nations were well 
prepared —except that Russia was not so 
well fixed as the rest and that alliances were 
arrangement the 
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captain said: ‘It only remains for diplo- 
matic strategy to decide the moment. No 
fact is so universally accepted abroad as the 
imminence, the very presence, of war. It 
is a living actuality; not only every man 


| in the armies and navies of the great Powers 


expects to take part personally but every 
individual with any hold on life expects to 
be a witness.” 

Particularizing a little, he continued: 
“This imminent war bids fair to involve all 
of the six great nations of Europe, a popula- 
tion of about three hundred and twenty- 
four millions, of which about seventy-four 


| millions are capable of bearing arms, pos- 


i: See 


sessing over two million tons of war vessels 
The war will be on a scale 
incomparably greater than any in the 
world’s history.” 

Primarily, the issue was to be the rivalry 


| between nations, but that was not all. The 


Slavonie race was surging westward; pru- 
dent foresight had led Russia to cultivate 
an alliance with France, and Russia pur- 
posed to drive her wedge home when France 
attacked the other nations; and the crux 
of it was that the perpetuation or the 
overthrow of the British Empire and of the 
central continental Powers—also the heri- 
tage of European soil—were all mixed in it. 
The United States was expected to remain 
neutral and reap great benefits from the 
expenditures of the contending parties as 
well as fall heir to a vast shipping tonnage 
and worldwide commerce. 

Two or three pages farther along we find 
how it was to be arranged. It seemed 
simple. As the captain explained: “ Russia, 


| with her ambition for expansion, is checked 
| in Southeastern Europe and in Asia by 


Great Britain. French ambition in North 
Africa and Asia is also checked by Great 
Britain’ —and the French hate the English 
like the deuce. Also, the captain showed: 


| “The Russian frontier presses hard on 
| Germany and Austria-Hungary. The Ger- 


man frontier presses hard against France. 
Toward the,German and in particular to- 
ward; the Prussian the Frenchman has a 


| bitter, inherited hatred, fanned to “hite 


heat. by shame at recent defeat. Thus 


| Russia, with. insatiable ambition, and 


France, with ambition and passion, are in 


| complete accord and form a natural alliance 








for aggression against Great Britain and 
Germany, who would naturally be allied 
in defense.” In short, the dual alliance of 
Russia and France was drawn up for aggres- 
sion before two distinct enemies—Great 
Britain and the triple alliance of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy. 

It is shown that the alliance of France 
and Russia, in attempting to defeat the 
triple alliance, would have to defeat Great 
Britain also, for Great Britain would never 
allow the dual alliance to whip the triple 
alliance without stepping in and taking a 
hand. Also, it was likely that Italy would 
quit, and this would force Great Britain to 
join with Germany and Austria. The right 
thing to do, the captain pointed out, was 
for France and Russia to whip Great Britain 
on the sea and then go to it and garner 
Germany and Austria and the rest. Also, 
“Egypt and India would fall like ripened 
fruit, almost without a struggle; and 
Europe, Asia and Africa would be at the 
feet of the conquerors.’ 


Beauty: Doctoring Three Continents 


The captain skillfully analyzed the naval 
strength of the various countries to be in- 
volved, and showed that though Great 
Britain predominated then, in 1895, the 
preponderance both in quantity and supe- 
riority of quality would pass over by 1896-7 
to the fleets of the dual alliance, France 
and Russia. “Every indication,” he said, 
“points to her enemies’ seizing this un- 
happy moment to make the attack. It 
should be made before the expiration of the 
treaty compact of the triple alliance in 1897 
in order to assure Great Britain’s being left 
alone. There is no doubt that France and 
Russia both appreciate the situation. The 
extraordinary activity in the shipyards of 
both countries has undoubtedly one com- 
mon, concerted object —to enable the alli- 
ance to seize the rare opportunity whic h 
both Powers have vainly longed for.”’ 
Great Britain having been defeated on 
the sea, as predicted by the captain, the 
next step was to be the conquest of the cen- 
tral continental Powers. Thetriple alliance 
was to be smashed by making Italy’s finan- 
cial burdens intolerable through the manip- 
ulations of French financiers. It was sure 
Italy would withdraw to isolation. France 
and Russia would then force Italy to join 
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them, and Germany and Austria-Hungary 
would be taken out of hand. This was to 
be a land struggle. It was to be easy, too, 
for two million men from France, Russia 
and Italy would come in on Germany and 
Austria from every side and grab them. 

After this the soldiers of Russia and 
France and their ally, Italy, were to have 
easy picking. The conquests beyond 
Europe would be practically achieved. 
“No serious opposition could be made,” 
the captain pointed out. ‘“‘They could be 
taken possession of at their leisure. The 
day France and Russia, after the British 
overthrow, look up from the battlefields of 
Austro-German defeat they will see their 
frontiers start on the march across South- 
eastern Europe—into Africa and into Asia. 
There will be no serious obstacle in this 
march toward the circumference of the 
three continents—not even the walls of 
China or the deserts of Africa. The con- 
quering Powers would control the Eastern 
Hemisphere.” 

Some further argument and prediction 
prove that the six nations concerned will 
form themselves into two triple alliances 
France, Russia and Italy for aggression; 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Great 
Britain for defense. The aggressive alliance 
would have one hundred thousand excess 
of warship tonnage, according to the figures 
of the captain, and three million six hundred 
thousand men in excess as soldiers. ‘“‘Sign- 
ing the new aggressive alliance would be 
the bugle-call for war,’’ he says. ‘‘ Europe 
would be seized with convulsions. Three 
nations would be ingulfed in one great up- 
heaval. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
would no longer be seen on the map; the 
British Empire would belong to past 
history.” 

The captain says the “natural plans of 
the alliance between Russia and France are 
stupendous, defying almost imagination 
itself. Its possibilities are fairly boundless, 
covering a hemisphere. If fully realized they 
will change the face of three continents.” 


How Russia Swept On 


Having shown how the war would be 
won in 1896-7, the captain took a further 
shy at prophecy and divided the spoils. He 
said France does not care for colonial pos- 
sessions and would be content with a slice 
of German territory, while ‘Russia is 
steadily expanding at a rate not approached 
by Rome when she was advancing to her 
conquest of the world.”” Inasmuch as 
France fought for revenge and Russia for 
ambition, looking for the extension of 
Slavic sway, Russia would fall heir to 
vast territory on two and probably three 
continents. 

As for stopping this war, there was no 
hope. ‘“‘To check this somber, onward 
rush of events there are no means on which 
much hope can be placed,’’ the captain 
pointed out, in conclusion. There was 
nothing to it. The thing must go on to its 
inevitableconsequences. Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain were all to be 
wiped from the map. Russia was to own 
everything. It was certain and imminent. 

It requires only a cursory knowledge of 
history since 1895 to prove the captain's 
skill as a prophet of war. Everybody knows 
how Russia and France grabbed the entire 
Eastern Hemisphere in the great war of 
1896 and 1897. Everybody saw Russia 
sweep on to victory after victory, especially 
with Japan. And, having foretold this 
cataclysmic upheaval, the captain has 
turned again to prophecy, with the United 
States and Japan as the subjects of his 
foresight. Therefore, beware! 

He is no piker as a prophet, as has been 
shown. He prophesies on a broad scale. 
It is much easier for him to foretell a war 
that is to last ten years than one that is to 
last six months, and one that is to change 
the face of a hemisphere than one that is to 
slice a bit off a principality. He performs 
along broad lines. 

Sometimes, though—but a story: At a 
dinner in Washington, Hobson was a guest. 
Everybody spoke, including Hobson, who 
told how war with Japan is inevitable. 
Just as he had reached his highest flight 
of eloquence on this thrilling subject, a 
statesman who had retired to a sofa in an 
adjoining room for a period of rest and 
contemplation came into the room and 
listened for a moment. 

Then he stepped over to Hobson, patted 
him on the shoulder and said: ‘‘ Thash all 
ri’, Hobby, m’ boy; thash all ri’. You 
shunk th’ shipsh all ri’; but you didn’t 
shink her in th’ ri’ plash.”’ 
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Oddities and 
Novelties 


Making Potash to Order 


HOUGH we possess in this country no 
deposits of the soluble potash salts 


commonly used for fertilizing pur- 
poses, we have unlimited quantities of pot- 
ash—billions on billions of tons of it—close 
at hand. Nearly every hill and mountain is 
a potash mine. Every granite cliff is full 
of it. The only difficulty lies in separ: ating 
it out at. a cost sufficiently low to render it 
available for agricultural employment. 
In order that this may be understood, it 


| should be realized that all potash wherever 


found—whether as an ordinary constit- 
uent of soil or accumulated in “beds” as 
in Germany —was originally derived from 
rocks. It is an important constituent of 
most of the rocks that form the crust of the 
earth. 

The rocks which, through their decom- 
position under the action of the elements, 


contribute potash to the soil are mostly | 


feldspars. In the feldspars the precious 
substance is combined with soda, lime, 
aluminum and silica. 
rocks of this kind decay, the potash is set 
free in the form of soluble salts; and, the 


soda and lime being likewise washed out, | 


beds of white “kaolin” —silicate of alumi- 


num—are left behind. In Georgiathere are | 
whole mountains of kaolin, which, as every- | 


body knows, is the basis of our porcelain 
manufactures. 

One plainly sees, then, how Nature pro- 
duces potash for the use of plants. It is of 
necessity a very slow process. What is 
needed is a method by which the same 


thing can be done quickly, even though on | 


a relatively small scale. There is hardly 


a doubt that, before long, such a method | 


will be developed. Already, indeed, the 
thing has been experiment ally accomplished 


in the laboratory, and the chemical and | 


electrical processes employed for the pur- 
pose furnish a basis upon which patents 
are sought by two scientific inventors of 
high reputation. 


Feldspars are usually more or less mixed | 
| up with other rockstuffs. 


Thus granite 
rocks consist of feldspar, quartz and a 


| little mica, in varying proportions. Dr. 
Allerton S. Cushman—one of the two | 


above-mentioned inventors—says that 
granite often contains as much as five per 
cent of potash. Reckoned on this basis, 
in one cubic foot of granite—weighing 


one hundred and seventy pounds—there | 


would be eight and a half pounds of potash. 
A quarry of such rock one hundred feet 
square and one hundred feet deep would 
contain eight million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds of potash. Evidently, then, 
Nature offers a limitless supply of .the 


raw material, the problem being merely to | 


separate it out economically. 


Short-Weight Bread and Butter 


IEN sacks of flour are found short in 
weight, as often happens, the manu- 
facturer usually claims that the discrep- 
ancy is due to loss of water by evaporation; 
and a like excuse is sometimes made for 
short-weight packages of butter. 

Need of accurate knowledge in relation to 
such matters has led Food Analyst Willard, 
of the Kansas Board of Health, to under- 
take certain rather interesting experiments. 
One of these was made by piling twenty- 
seven sacks of flour of forty-eight pounds 
each —furnished for the purpose by a mill- 
ing company—in an airy room, which was 
heated in winter to ordinary living temper 
ture. Each sack was carefully weighed at 
the start and was put on the scales agair 
at the end of one year. As a result, it ap- 
peared that they had lost an average of a 
little over twelve ounces apiece. 

For the butter experiment a special 
churning was made in the dairy depart- 
ment of the Kansas Agricultural College 
From eight hundred and fifty-two pounds 
of cream were obtained two hundred and 
sixty-one pounds of butter, which was 
packed in various ways. Sixty-four pounds 
were packed in a tub lined with parchment 
paper, with a piece of cloth over the top, 
and placed in a cold-storage room. Fifty 
one-pound prints, separately wrapped in 
parchment papers and paraffined cartons, 
were put into a wooden case, likewise in 
cold storage. Five one-pound prints, sim 
ilarly wrapped, were placed in cold storage 
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Every Inch a Car 














When in Nature 


$1500 Can’t Buy as Much Value in Any Other Car 


| igh KisselKar is built to meet a st andard, not a price. The 
‘4 $1500 KisselKar ‘‘Thirty’? embraces everything your car must 
have if you are going to realize your anticipations yr motoring pleasu es 
and value. It has 116 inch wheel base, necessary for a generously 
commodious tonneau, and deep, wide, comfortable seats, It is a car 
of surpassingly attractive design, tired, extra large 
wheels which, with the liberal w heel base and soft runnin 
tribute to superb comfort quality, all of which prove the Kisse IK: ir to 
be tal class in every detail of construction and appointment. 

Every Kissel Kar m: del i a iperior value ci mpare d with corresponding mode! 
of other cars, ‘‘ Thirty,’’ $1500—‘‘Forty,’” $18 ** Fifty,’ * $23 -60 H. P. 
** Six,** $3000. <A full line of trucks and delivery wagons 

Send for the 1912 KisselKar Portfolio 


It is one of the most prehensive and informing aut ks ever] 
It will give you new standards by which to judge automobile value Free on request, 


| KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., 200 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 
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I $, extension brass sockets, ¢ 
E. H. STAFFORD MPG, CO., McCLURG BLDG., CHICAGO. ILL. | 


' Colonial Red Cedar Chest 


The Ideal 
Wedding, 
Birthday 
or Xmas 
Gift. 








Ask for 
Office 
Furniture 
Catalog 
No. 228 


rf and lock, w pise 











© prepey freight og 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST ( 0. Dept 24, Statesville, YC. 








Money-Making “Ten-Strike” 









Ten-Pinnett—A 










Your Ideas May Bri ing You a Fortune 


tal Here's one for e bree * wis and te 
i the game hoe pe Write b ” eetch of 
pie \ A lave at ree ut a ' at ’ 
ee ® Patent Obtained or r Fee Returned 
: aking $ Fi H. ELLIS CHANDLEE & CO. 
bed. a 1367 F Street nedenaicten 28. peo 
r hor f SS - —_ — 





WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


The D. L. Auld Co., Dept. 5, Colambas, Ohic 


‘th eager Good English Pays! } ' tor any col English 











efte ' \ judges, t 


Teo-Pinnett Company , 
89 West Madison Street, Chicago 


Box 401 Iudiamapolis, Ind. | Sherwin Cody, ! 
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Finger Smearing Abolished 
by this New Invention 


\ HEN you put an ordinary fountain pen in your 
/'Y pocket, you think all the ink settles in the bottom. 
Most of it does, 


straight tube which feeds the pen point. 


but some ink still stays at the top in the 


The space between the bottom ink and the top ink is 
full of air. 

When this air gets warm from the heat of your body, 
it begins to expand. Like expanding steam this air | ushes 
out where it can. So it pushes out through the feed tube 
and pushes the ink out ahead of it, smearing ink over the 
writing end of the pen. 

Until George S. Parker of Janesville, Wisconsin, invented the 
**Lucky Curve,"’ no fountain pen manufacturer was able to abolish 
finger smearing. 

Mr. Parker simply curved the back end of the feed tube over 
against the wall of the fountain pen barrel. The touching of the end 
of the curved tube against the wall causes a quick and powerful suction 
which draws all the ink out of the feed tube down into the reservoir 


every time you place your Parker in your pocket. Thus the expand- 
ing air finds no ink to push out, 
The ‘‘Lucky Curve’’ suction is created by capillary attraction, “that 


wonderful trait of nature which causes a flower stem to suck water, or 
a lamp wick to. draw oil, 

There's never a hitch or skip in flow of ink from a Parker Pen. 
Made plain, or with gold or silver mounting. Standard style Parker 
Lucky Curve Age $1.50 to $250.00, according to size, style and 
Self-filling and Safety styles, $2.50 and upwards. 


The Parker Fountain Pen also has the only clip that eo out of the 
way, when you slip the cap off to write. 


ornamentatio 


Get a Parker Fountain Pen today before you forget it. If it isn't satis- 
factory, return it and get your money refunded, Don't hesitate to return it, 
We protect Dealer by contract. 

If dealer doesn't keep them, send us his name, and we'll send you our 
artistically printed catalogue and fill your order direct, Address 


Parker Pen Company, 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Ketail store, 11 Park Row, opposite Post Office. 





“2 re 
rae PEN Ck 


eh DAIL Os» i rire 


Style 51 
Price $3.50 





Fill Parker feed tube 
with ink, touch curved 
end to barrel wall as 
in» picture; watch the 
ink scoot down, prov- 
ing thereby that the 
Parker Pen won't leak. 


PARKER vocnras ex 























$1000 CASH REWARD 


will be paid to the first person in any locality in the 
United States who will show us a hill on any Traveled 
highway which the METZ “Twenty-Two” cannot climb. 


RUNABOUT $600. sosc waoxnro 29 H0nsE POWER 


Write for Catalogue “E” and full information 


Metz Company, waitham, Mass. 











| but not in any receptacle; and five one- 
| pound prints, prepared in the same way, 
were exposed to the temperature of an 
ordinary living room. 





| As a result, at the end of six months the | 


butter in the wooden case had lost nothing 
at all of its weight. The butter in the tub 
had lost three and a half pounds, owing to 


| evaporation of water soaking out of it | 


| through the wood. The unpacked prints 

| in cold storage lost nearly half an ounce 
apiece; and the prints exposed to ordinary 

temperature lost nearly an ounce apiece. 

Thus it appears that butter packed in 
tubs loses a considerable fraction of its 
weight—a matter of some importance to 
} a ad who hold it in stock for any length 
oftime. Butter in cases, on the other hand, 
suffers no loss at all; and the paraffin- 
wrapped prints, though subject to a slight 
evaporation, do not lose enough after being 
taken out of the case to cause any anxiety 
to the retailer, inasmuch as they are so 
quickly sold. 

The question of water content is of great 
| importance in both butter making and 
bread making. A skilled butterman tries 
to produce butter which shall contain as 
much water as possible, up to the legal 
limit of sixteen per cent. The baker 
| values flour in proportion to its ability to 
| absorb water and at the same time produce 
a desirable loaf. Hence it appears that 
| the butter problem and the bread problem 
are always incidentally water problems. 


Return of the Hot:Air Balloon 


HE hot-air balloon seems to be coming 
back. Half a dozen inventors here 

| and abroad have recently patented contri- 
| vances of the sort for aerial navigation; and 
| in France a society has been organized for 
the special purpose of developing what it 
calls the ‘‘twentieth century Montgolfier.” 
In such aerial vessels air, heated by 
small furnaces or other suitable means on 
board, is employed as a lifting agent; and 
thus the same mixture of gases in which 


ature, relied upon to raise and sustain it. 

Some of these machines attempt very 
ingeniously to combine the principle of the 
balloon with that of the aeroplane. For 
instance, a Jersey City man has_ patented 
a dirigible hot-air “ aeronef,’’ as he calls it, 


which has for the most important feature of | 


its construction a double-deck aeroplane— 
the upper plane being made of two sheets 


inflatable. 

This aircraft is capable of traveling on 
water or land. Its body is a non-sinkable 
power boat of aluminum, packed at bow 
and stern with cork, and is provided with 
wheels which, when not in use, ean be folded 


the craft floats aloft is, at a higher temper- | 





of balloon fabric, so put together as to be 


in such a manner as to be out’ of the way. | 


framework which supports the double aero- 


the boat is a petroleum motor, with an 
air-heating chamber, from which a pipe 
extends directly upward to the interior of 
the balloon plane—so to call the inflatable 
plane—being connected therewith by a 
| short hose. 

Five pairs of ‘‘ beating wings,” actuated 
by a walking-beam arrangement so as 
to imitate the flapping of a rapid-flying 
bird, help the “‘aeronef”’ to ascend. For 
this purpose, however, dependence is had 
chiefly upon the hot air from the aforemen- 
tioned air-heating chamber which, rising 
through the vertical pipe, transforms the 
upper planeinto a balloon. Driving power, 
of course, is provided by a propeller. 

Meanwhile a Chicago man has taken out 
a patent for a hot-air skycraft provided 
with a hemispherical balloon, which has for 
its bottom or flat side a horizontal floor of 
wood, This floor, upon which the inflatable 
hemisphere rests, affords a rigid plane sur- 
| face to assist flotation when the airship is 
| moving rapidly. 
| Suspended from this odd-shaped balloon 
| by steel rods is the car body, in the bottom 
of which are three large alcohol lamps, in- | 
| closed in metal tubes that extend vertically 

upward into the balloon. These lamps | 


From this body springs a light steel | 


plane already mentioned. In the middle of | 


produce the hot air, which the metal tubes | 


| or chimneys convey for the inflation of the | 


| balloon. 
In the operation of this remarkable craft 
the alcohol lamps are first lighted and, as 
the heated air rises through the chimney 
| and enters the balloon, the buoyancy grad- 

ually increases until the machine is elevated 
| into the air. Then the engines are started 
| and, as the propellers--front and rear—are 
| rotated, the vessel is driven forward. 
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Tans are correct—the 
proper shades and 
shapes in .‘* Natural Shape’’ 
lasts are shown in variety by 
Florsheim dealers. 

Ask your dealer or send amount 

to cover cost and expre 


and we will have our 
dealer fill your order 





Mast Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Write for our free booklet “The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,”” 
showing styles that are differen:s. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
i U.S.A. 


The Scoop Button * 











Are we foolish to go to 
Russia for bristles? 


Time will tell—when 
you use the brush. 


Wonder why we send 
that far, don’t you? 
Well, just run your 
thumb along a Brisco- 
Kleanwell. The bristles 
don’t prick nor crack, do 
they? They bend. And 
then they spring back. 
It’s funny but we can’t 
find bristles like that any 
nearer home. 


Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 





Sold by accommodating shops 
Alfred H. Smith Co. 
38 W. 33d St., New York 


























Makes Every 
Man AnExpert New patented Auto- 

— matic Razor Stropper. Automatic- Lé 
No Experience ally puts a perfect edge on any razor, 
Necessary Oldstyleorsafety. Bigseller. Every man wants 
Guaranteed one. Write quick for terms, prices and territory 
For Life A. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. Broadway, N.Y 





d JOURNALIBM taught 


Story-Writing © by - _ Penson revised and 


m commission. Send 
for free booklet, “* Writing for Profit’; on s qmomy gives proof. 


The National Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 
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Why I no longer make Rigoletto Cigars in Havana 


I made Rigoletto Cigars in Havana for 3 years. 


Why did I move my factory from Havana to Tampa, and 4 years later from 
Tampa to Cleveland, where I am now making the Rigoletto Cigar better than 
ever it was? 

‘These are facts, Mr. Smoker, that will clear up for you some things that now 
seem strange. ‘They will change some notions you may have. ‘They will give 
you a new insight to the cigar-making industry. They will help you settle on a 
cigar that will give you the very utmost smoking value for your money. 

[ began to manufacture Rigoletto Cigars in Havana in 1903. I used the 
choicest tobacco that the island produced, and made the very best cigars that 
could be put together. They were sold in the best clubs and hotels and by the 
best trade in England, Russia, Australia, Germany, Belgium, Canada and United 
States. They proved particularly pleasing to the taste of the American smoking 
public. But under our tariff system, the proposition of making cigars in Havana 
and selling them in the United States seemed to me impossible. 

A cigar that costs 10 cents in Havana must be sold for 25 cents in this 
country to make a profit. The duty on the average size cigar amounts to $5.40) 
per hundred. Then there is an ad valorem duty of $2.50 more, so that the 
actual duty on the average im- 

ene 


I pay more today for the tobacco in Rigoletto Cigars than I ever did in Havana 
wher my cigars sold up to a dollar at retail. I am using better tobacco. I am 
making a better cigar in every respect. The cigars are wrapped better. It would 
be impossible to use finer tobacco than I put into the Rigoletto. 

Why can I sell the Rigoletto Cigar for 10 cents? The first great reason is 
because I import the raw material and make the cigar in this country. ‘There 
are other reasons: 


After leaving Havana I made the Rigoletto Cigar in Tampa for 4+ years. But 
manufacturing conditions there were so wasteful of material, time and product, 
that I found it impossible to make as good a cigar as | wished, to be sold ata 
fair price. Now I have avoided these conditior [ have a big, well-lighted 


factory on the shore of Lake ] rie, with as good a class of skilled labor as you 
can find in all of Cuba or Florida. The conditions for manufacturing are ideal. 
I will tell you more of that later in these pages. I will give you facts that will 
amaze you. But right now, I want to tell you more about the Rigoletto Cigar. 
The Rigoletto is made of the best tobacco. | select the tobacco myself. 1 am 
determined that every Rigoletto Cigar shall be of a quality to please you, Mr. 
Smoker, and make you want to smoke another of the same brand. ‘That is 
why I am so careful to select only the best material. I pay the highest price in 
order to get It. I select tobacco 





ported cigar amounts to $7.90 | 
per hundred. Add to this the 
freight, the handling cost, 
the dealer’s profit and other | 
expenses. 

Now what does it cost to 
bring over the tobacco and 
make the cigars here? The 
tariff on raw material is only 
about ten per cent of the fin- 
ished product. This makes it 
about 79 cents on 100 cigars 
On the average cigar I save 
you more than $7.00 on every 


hundred. 


There are no arguments to 
offset these facts. Raw mate- 
rial does not deteriorate in 
shipment. In fact, Havana to- 
bacco in bales retains more of 
its aroma than in made-up 
cigars 





This is a solid, sabstantial humidor, 
that you will be proud to keep on 
your library table. It is hand-rubbed 
to a piano finish in a rich mahogany 
color. It has a brass name plate, 
lock and key, lined with metal 
throughout, with perforated, re- 
movable moisture pads. Only one 
humidor will be sent to a person. 


paar phen Apa n Ny Elegante Extra 




















Perfecto 


only that has a perfect aroma, 
and that will make up into 
smooth, even-burning cigars. 
No better cigar can be rolled 
than the Rigoletto. Every cigar 
burns evenly and smoothly. 

The Rigoletto is made in 4 
shapes of standard size, the 
shapes which 99 out of every 
100 men prefer. When I made 
the Rigoletto in Havana and 
Tampa, I made’40 or 50 differ- 
ent shapes, and that is another 
manner in which I have cut 
down the cost of production, in 
order to give you better voods 
‘The shapes in which the Rigo- 
letto now comes are the Perfecto 
Extra, Club House, Panetela 
and Elegante. 











This is a handsome case of seal 
leather with top that folds over and 
=. slips ander a leather band. It is 
ty stiff and protects the cigars against 
j b breakage. Holds hve cigars. Only 
u one of these cases can be sent to 


Panctela House any one person. Read my offer 


carefully 











teed 


This is the ented size of den cigars 


Here is my remarkable enhitnnemsabinaiai offer 











I will never do a mail order business with the Rigoletto Jock and key. For this humidor at retail you would pay $3 P°°***TTT** TTT NESTE N Tees eeeennsenennns 
Cigar. It will be sold only through dealers. or $4. ‘This offer is good in United States only. E. A. KLINE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
But to introduce the cigar quickly to people who are not Understand, Gentlemen, I can never sell you more than Enclosed is $ for which you ¢ 
acquainted with it, I make you this offer: one box of cigars on these conditions. In the future you le ea 4 
Send $1 with the name of your dealer and I will send you must buy entirely from dealers. Your dealer will be glad to =" 
a box of 10 cigars, any one of the four sizes that retail at 1Uc stock and sell Rigolettos. eg ee 
each, and a handsome seal leather cigar case as shown above. In ordering, be sure to give the name « fs your dealer, and midor) Color 
Your name will be stamped on the case in gold. This case specify shape and color of the cig po ng you w: cht, medium fully prepaid 
alone would sell at retail for a dollar or more. or dark) ‘ 
Send $5 with the name of your dealer and I will send you, _—_ , 
express prepaid, a box of 50 cigars and a beautiful, mahogany- F ‘ 
finished humidor with brass name plate bearing your initials, Lt y oo ‘ — 
soon as your customers get acquainted with Rigoletto Cigars they will want them and want them quickly, ' My na 
Notice to Dealers % Ne person can get more than one ‘box from us direct. Then they will have to go to you. We advise youto { 
¢ your supply at once through your regular channel or direct from_us. There will be a big and steady demand. § § = aiairess 
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Free 


Send us the name 
of your shoe dealer 
and we will mail you 
a Cat’s Paw Bangle 
Pin. 
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‘i! THAT PLUG 
| PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


: 
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ATS PAw 


CUSHION 


give you all the advantages of ordinary 
rubber heels, and in addition seep you from 
slipping on wet sidewalks or pavements. 


Note the Patented Friction Plug in the 
back part of the heel—right where the 
wear comes. It not only prevents slipping 
but makes Caz’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels 
outwear the old-fashioned kind. 


Insist on Caz’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels— 
the name is easy to remember. And they 
cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
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ALL DEALERS 
50c ATTACHED 


To the Retail Trade 


**It pays to give the public what they want.’’ The 
majority want Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 
Order from your jobber today. 








Koster Rubber Company 


105 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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RUBBER HEELS 
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Free 


Send us the name 
of your shoe dealer 
and we will mail you 
a Cat’s Paw Bangle 


Pin. 
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Made from 


This is 
Nougat 
Season 


@ Nougat! Yes, delicious Honey 
a ‘ Nougat, chock-full of green pistachio 
' and almond nuts, wrapped in wax 
paper, done up im tinfoil and packed 
in a long yellow box. 


Same quality as the Johnston Choco- 
lates. Price 40 and 50 cents, at all 
better dealers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, this 


: package will be sent prepaid upon 
/ receipt of stamps or 
; money order. 
as & 
. - 


MILWAUKEE 
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Sample Box 


For five 2c stamps, to cover 
postage and pac king, we 
will send to your address 
a generous sample of 
any of the Johnston 
avorites, 





No expensive silk is made in 
more rarely beautiful designs 
and colorings than 


MERRIMACK 
DUCKLING 
FLEECE 


Never more than 
15 cents a yard — 
27 inches wide. 

This soft, dainty 
flannelette is ideal 
for negligees,dress- 
ing sacques, bath- 
robes and sleeping 
garments. 

Don’t accept a substi- 
tute. Look for the name 
Merrimack Duckling 
Fleece and the duckling 
on the back 
of the sel- 
vage 
If your 
dealer 
hasn't 


MERRIMACK 
MFG. CO 


12 Dutton Street 
Lowell, Mass 


1S aa 


50 caitine Canos $1.00 








Hand copper-plate engra he | whe 
- invitat ons and ns ’ seenen 
on t prices. We "tem code. 


Charles a Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh ‘Ave., Philada. 
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| Dirt im Food 


By RENE BACHE 


OW much dirt is the average person 

obliged to eat in the course of a year? 

This question has recently been the 
subject of very serious study. Its intimate 
connection with human health is obvious, 
for dirty food carries germs, many of which 
are disease-producers. 

Investigations both in this country and 
abroad have proved that nearly all foods 
contain more or less dirt. They are con- 
taminated by careless handling and fre- 
quently by exposure on stalls or in open 
windows to the filthy dust of the street. 
It is reckoned that, at a low estimate, 
from fifty to one hundred pounds of dirt 
are deposited on the average stall or 
unprotected shop window inatwelvemonth. 

Sugar, as commonly sold in grocery 
stores, is found to contain an average of 
five grains of dirt to the pound, such im- 
purity consisting of sawdust, sand, fibers 
from the sacks and the ordinary dust of the 
shop and street. 

Dried fruits are remarkably “rich”’ in 
foreign matter. In one series of experi 
ments dates yielded nearly six grains of 
dirt to the pound. Currants were worst, 
containing ninety grains—largely stalks. 
The investigator in this case says that per- 
haps it is hardly fair to call stalks dirt, but 
they are “certainly useless as food and are 
very unpleasant to come across in cakes and 
puddings.” 

Meats on stalls, especially those outside 
of shops, are fingered by the buyer before he 
or she finally decides on the purchase. The 
customer's hands are oftenfarfromcleanand 
possibly not free from pathogenic germs. 


Waat is Dirt? 


Children particularly are subject to in- 
testinal worms, which are the cause of much 
ill health. They come as a result of eat- 
ing dirty food that carries the eggs of 
these parasites. Just now in the District 
of Columbia a raid is being made upon 
venders of candies and cakes whose mer- 
chandise, exposed to flies without protection 
by glass or mosquito netting, is believed 
to scatter broadcast among children cholera 
morbus and other such complaints. 

In nearly every market there are stalls 
on which bread and cakes are exposed for 
sale without covering. In the neighbor- 
hood of a market there are always stables, 
in which flies are hatched by myriads. 
The flies swarm in the market and crawl 
over the cakes, the pastry and the bread, 
which are soon covered with myriads of 
disease-producing germs. 

But this i is not a discussion of the fly and 
the troubles it causes. Leaving it aside, 
there remains the fact that in the process of 
handling and selling often as little care is 
taken of a loaf of bread as of a head of 
cabbage. But the latter has this point in 
its favor, that it is washed and cooked 
before being eaten. The London Punch 
remarked ironically the other day: ‘‘One 
great advantage of the new whole-wheat 
bread seems to have escaped the notice of 
the general public. Owing to its dark com- 
plexion it does not show fingermarks.”’ 

In order to obtain some idea of the 


; amount of dirt in the form of dust deposited 


on foods in open shop windows and on 
stalls and venders’ handcarts, glass saucers 
containing distilled water were exposed for 
eight hours in such situations. The dirt 
collected in each saucer varied from three- 
fourths of a grain to two and a quarter 
grains. 

Now of what did this dirt—derived 
mainly from the blown dust of the street 
consist? Microscopic examination showed 
that it was chiefly made up of particles of 

sand, bits of straw, hairs, threads of wool 
and cotton, soot, decaying animal and vege- 
table matter, finely powdered horse manure, 
sputum from human beings and innumer- 
able micro- organis ms. 

The air, espec ii ally in crowded districts of 
large cities, may contain a great variety 
of bacteria, both disease-producing and 
harmless. But the dust of streets is al 
ways loaded with indescribable filth. T 
fact seems obvious enough, yet it is only 
recently that the health authorities of our 
cities have come to realize it. A newly 
adopted paragraph in the sanitary code of 
New York says: 

“No breadstuffs, cake, pastry, sliced 
fresh fruits, dried or preserved fruits, 
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Baking” 


for North — East — West — South 


A little flour booklet— 


may we send it to you 
free? 


Not a recipe book, but a 
book about efter 
how it’s better- 
better—and the proof. 


Hour— 
—~why 


Occident Flour is the utmo 

the millingart. Made from 

top market priced North- 

ern Premium W heat, tested 

by Chemists for food values, by Expert 


Bakers, daily, for 


Oceident Fhur is good enough to carry 
our Money-bac k (juarantee for better 
results in your baking than you’ve had 
with any other Hour —derter bal 

VOur money refu 7 


perfect oven results, 


If there IS a better flour, don’t you 
want to know it? Don’t you want to 
read the booklet ; ? 


Russell Muller, 
Ws Se 













“How to Grow 


and Market Fruit” An Education 


caja | Without Cash | 
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. offers a full course, all expenses 
with dynamite 
pavtol - $2 pep eee — im any college, conservatory 
yr business school in the country in 
se tere gre 7 . 
Endorsed : return for a litte work done in 
pretures leisure hours If you are interested 
show keer ' 
returned address 
to you § | 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES | The Curtis Publishing Company 
Cc modore Ave. Berli Md 
j | Philadelphia 
Th. — WRITERS stsuicr 
The sie | etka oh 
= & e mur 
Save $25 to $50 fomeauiens 
| Wood Fibre Mantle } | | areven ts “Thutabie an‘teeiae 
E " Onl Wood ibr 
AY J Guaranterd Mant ¢ Made an te Pag 
— ~~ 
a) T Trvvrvrr ba | 
} ’ 1 | America riting Machine ¢ 
{ Guaranteed to outlast three ordinary Broadwa New ¥ + 
‘ Make cotton manties and give one 
\}} third More Light, JAR PROOF - es 
Url) ORRINK PROOF and will increase in | Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From _z& 
+] candle-power while burning. Our > a i 
+i) mantles Have No Equal At Any Price FACTORY 
Aristoc tof 
s.00, | French’s Mixture prctinr tobacco 
« 
Hf ex § | = a | 
j ee \| ‘ Bend 10¢ 


s Wood Fibre Mantle Co. |] 


The Ha for ‘tone Sample Pouch and Booklet 
1550-60 West Third 8t , Cleveland, Ohio | 


French Tobacco (o., Dept. D, Statesville. N ( 
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HE painting of the house makes or mars the 

beauty of the home. It must harmonize in 

color with its surroundings— like a gem in a 
setting. And the paint must have character, spread 
evenly, and hold firmly to the surface without crack, 
blotch or blister. 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead see 


The one exactly right way to paint is to have an experienced 
vainter mix the paint ‘‘on the premises,’’ using pure white 
} . 
lead, pure linseed oil and turpentine, each in the proper pro- 
portion for each particular surface. 





Tinting colors are added to the white lead under your 
own supervision and tried on the actual surface till you get the 
color effect you desire. 


We can demonstrate to you that there 

is a great difference between ordinary 
painting and Dutch Boy white-leading if 

you will iet us —a difference which means 
greater satisfaction at no greater cost. 

Don't risk spoiling an attractive place by improper paint 

white lead for durability as we AS a] ‘rat 

ut White Lead is standard When salned with per 
it forms the most durable paint in the 1 


Let Us Help You Solve Your 
Painting Problem 


Write to us for color heme iin 
tions and the names of * Blue List Pa 
community, men who use our Dut hn Be 
White Lead. Ask for heips No. 753 


_ NATIONAL LEAD co. 


seg 








Here Is Swift Relief For 
ES igaae 


a tis little metal device, the opera kn # Support, | simply wonder- 
s ability to bani he speed ith which it 
, aching feet an remedies the d 
kes neryous pec their nerves, is 


One of the A Symptoms: 


f € ced inl 


Diamond Foot _ Supports 


wey les. They cage the whole shoe, prevent *‘rur g over and keep the heel 
above. meg ene Foot Supports : make walking a pleasure, 
and gra ge and more 1 t led we f y< 


50¢ At All Dealers Diamond a Supports we 
ys Ans. "“Ehpagandie of testiane ade rie s 
Write for Valuable Free Booklet on Foot and Shoe Troubles 
DIAMOND Foor SUPPORT CO., 311 Equitable Bldg., Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


mack 





‘ ae PARIS GARTERS 


PARIS GARTERS 


No Metal Can Touch You 


Are the universal first choice. They are 
the handsomest and most durable Garters 
made and afford the maximum of comfort. 
Lhere’s a printed guarantee of satisfactionwith every 


pair, Look for the name PARIS on every garter. 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
CHICAGO ..- .- - U.S.A. 











} molds and clusters of bacteria. 


candies, or other perishable food products 
shall besold or offered for sale unless they be 
kept so covered that they are protected from 
dust, dirt, flies and other contamination.” 
What could be more admirable or more 
intelligently comprehensive than this regu- 
lation? There is only one trouble about 
it —it is not enforced. 
There is today a new 
definition of the word ‘“‘dirt.’”’ 
it is ‘matter in the wrong place” 


and more exact 
To say that 
is from 


a modern viewpoint hardly adequate. | 


Rather should it be classified as matter that 
contains the potentiality of disease. 


From the Stone Age to the present day | 


the human race has eaten more or less dirt 
with its food. Mostly the dirt doesn’t do 
any harm. The little bits of sand, fluff, 
straw and the like that are mixed with food 
really matter little so far as health is 
concerned; but recent animal material 
matters very much. 

Unfortunately it is out of the question 
in a discussion of this subject to omit 
mention of milk. That product of the cow, 
so indispensable as a human food, almost 
always contains a considerable percentage 
of dirt. Many bottles of it, as delivered to 
the consumer, will, if allowed to settle, be 
found to reveal a sediment of stable filth. 

Several of the states, particularly Indi- 
ana and Texas, are already taking up the 
question of dirty foods, and are enforcing 
in restaurants, grocery stores, bakeshops 
and fruit stores, as well as on venders’ 
stands and wagons, regulations for the 
protection of edible supplies against dust 
and flies. The Indiana Board of Health, 
in promulgating: recent regulations on the 
subject, says: ‘‘Counters or stands on or 
near sidewalks invite filth, which consists 
largely of manure from the streets, spittle 
from diseased lungs, and every other form 
of the waste products of men and animals.” 

The subject is not a pleasant one, but 
obviously it must be discussed frankly and 
in plain language if reform in the interest of 
the public health is to be accomplished. 

A new recognition of the importance 
of such considerations to the health and 
comfort of humanity is evidenced by the 
appearance on the market of many kinds 
of food-products in dust-proof packages. 
Many bakers nowadays are sending out 
their bread and rolls similarly protected; 
and there is no question of the fact that 
the recent enormous growth of the busi- 
ness of putting up cereals and other goods 
in packages has been due largely to the 
popular demand for clean things to eat. 


Murderous Motes by the Million 


If one wishes to get a notion of the num- 
ber of germs in ordinary air, let him set a 
tumbler of water on a table or mantelpiece 
and leave it for three or four days. 
end of that time the water will be covered 
with a sort of scum, which, under a micro- 
scope, will be found to be literally a mass of 
living micro-organisms. 

When a ray of sunlight streams into a 
darkened room it reveals a multitude of 
the lighter dust particles that are always 
floating about in the air, though ordinarily 
invisible to the eye. These particles are 
mostly fragments of vegetable 


At the | 


and ani- | 


mal fibers, such as cotton and wool, and | 


an enormous variety of micro-organisms, 
single or in masses, mostly the spores of 


the ‘“‘motes in the sunbeam,” respecting 
which so many poetical ideas have been 
expressed. Many of these motes are living 


Such are | 


animals, such as the rotifers, which, it is | 


thought, may possibly survive through 
indefinite ages of time. Though dried and 
seemingly dead for long periods they will 
come to life again when moistened. 

Street dust consists largely of small par- 
ticles of sand. It also contains numerous 
grains of starch, that substance which 
derived from wheat, corn, rice, potatoes, 
and the like, furnishes so large a proportion 
of human food. Over every town a cloud of 
starch may be said to hang in the air. But 


| if one takes a pinch of dust and examines it 
| with a microscope one finds in it a great 


| variety of other things 
plants, shreds of clothing, pollen, a 


broken fibers of 


ments of animal hairs, scales of human skin, 
pieces of insects’ elaws, spores of fungi, 
ashes, and so forth. Most of this is harm- 


| less, of course, but some of it is dangerous 


to human health and human life. 


become aware of the peril, and for the first 
time in the history of mankind is adopt- | 
ing measures to guard against this fruitful | 


source of mischief. 


Always | 
it has been so, but civilization has at last | 


September 23,1911 





Would You Like to Have 


the Sa Same Opportunity to 
Buy Shoes that the New 
York Men and | Women o} of 


Fashion Have Every I Day 
of the Year? 


“THE Cammeyer shoe store 

in New York City is one of 
the wonder-points of the city. 
‘There are 410 thoroughly- 
trained sales-people employed in 
this splendidly-equipped estab- 
lishment and 1000 customers can 
be seated comfortably at one 
time. Over $2,000,000 worth 
of Cammeyer shoes were sold 
in 1910. 














You can have at your service 
this most efficient organiza- 
tion, and through our perfect 
mail-order system can enjoy 
the same satisfaction which 
Cammeyer shoes give to the 
women and men of fashion of 
New York City. 


FOUR name : 
will bring to 
and Wi 

vies. T 


iter 
at 





CAMMEYER, Dept. 


Cammeyer 


Stamped on a 
Shoe means 


Standard Merit 


6""Ave.& 20°"St. 


NEW YORK CITY 























= ( Our New Style Book 


MAILED FREE 


the hands of every 
ho appreciates the 
al and highest qual- 
ip in furniture 

t ver 300 










& Crafts and “ Flanders” Furniture, zg wn 
interesting history of this charming style since 
the 15th Century an ong ins colored plate 
of Arts & Crafts inte howing what tasty 





and harmonious effec ia can be obtained for a 
small expenditure. 
sk your local dealer tos v you Limbert’s 

Holland- Dutch Arts “9 “Graits, a see our 
trade-mark branded into dd. If he ca 
not supply you, ser u is name and \v “ 
end you t e address of our Associate Dis 
tributor nearest you. 

CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Holland, Mich. Dept. 8, Grand Rapids, Mich 












ANDREWS TH THERMOSTA oR 
Ke saa ce AO 





fint is 
lutely a ate and so durable that it is 
Guaranteed For Life 
SPECIAL OFFER :—To ¢ pur ser we 
l issue acoupon ¢ for $10.00 t 
on the purchase price of an Andrews He t 
WwW vy vee nt bought durir 


4 
Andrews Heating Co 
1198 “Heating Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn 
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A Limited’ Number of Discriminative People 


May Now ea the Genuine Cowan 


Quauity Poster Beds On an, Unusual O 


There is a rapidly growing class of American furniture buyers who place artistic merit and actual quality 


far above price. Yet, they are quick to recognize a rare bargain treat when a period piece is offere 
important percentage of these appreciative furniture collectors now realize that Cowan 
Modern merchandisit 


cabinet wor 


learn that fact, and so we make 


A Cowan dp prot Bed at a ‘Saving 


standard furniture of the world. r cannot wait until the rema rnumber 


The Colonial Four-Poster Bed shown and Hu 
described above, the genuine Cowan Quality in pattern ar ¥ in some of Ame i 
~t lected mahogany,ar ire specimen ¢ if the cabinet home ght at the nil pr I> I i 
maker's art, for a limited time only, at a saving of the singh ze and $65 for th | ‘ re ¢ 
$17.50 on the single and $27.50 for the double size The I t In for But ( 
A most unusual opportunity to secure a gen fora li til 
uine, trade-marked Cowan period piece at $37.50, — profit on e| | ( 
f. o. b. ¢ hicago, for either the single or double size. now at 9o/.90, fT ’ CI 
There is only one Cowan Quality; there is no extend f | t rat of )pt 
other furniture like it. It is built on lines which Cowan « rk 
time has approved and which mere fashion cannot These be ire on display and for sale wl f ( | 
change. And these beds are representative of the ever Cowan Qualit urniture is s id. If f bn é 
very acme of Cowan accomplishment. city Is n ntior the guide bel we W ‘ 


Seek Out the Cowan 


ten in Your City He is a Good Man to po 


ffor 


“cl. An 
k 1 the 


+} Pe 
° . | 





He is an authority on home decoration whose tastes and hel; Ipful suggestions you lla appreciate. 
J t 








This isa guide to the principal Cowa 
» Son 

















Albany, N. Y.—Van Heusen Charles Co. m B. Burt M kK \ wae 
Ann Arbor, Mich Martin Hal er lowa Fur x ¢ ( y M \ 
Atlanta, Ga.—Chamberli »yhnsor D Iry ¢ I 
Dubose Co i &V t | 
Auburn, N. Y G. W. Richardson & i French & k 
Baltimore, Md C. J. Benson & ¢ D.N.F i ( I | 
Bay City, Mich.—C. E. Rosenbury & Sons lerson & (¢ I 
a am, Ala Loveman, Joseph & H. Wa 
Wise & ¢ ( N 
Boise, Tdaho Allen Wright Furn. Co Sand Reck 
Boston, Mass.—Paine Furn. Co P I 
Brooklyn, N. Y Abram & Straus 1 L.S. Ayres & ¢ P 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Hersee & Co I Bird, T I I ) 
Champaign, Ill Mittendorf & Kiler a The \ Doer I I k I 
Charleston-Kanawha, W. bin Lansing, Mich se B. M. I k I J 
Warwick, Barrett & Shi Lexington, Ky E. L. Mar P R.1 I 
Charlotte, N. C.—Parker, Gardner Co Lincoln, Neb.—Rudge & Gue ( K I I 1 
Cleveland, O The Sterling & Welch Co, Little Rock, Ark Jones H I ) R I I D.H 
Cincinnati, O.—H. & S. Po Co a Angeles, Ca Ca I ( R ( 
Colorado Springs, Colo.—F. S. Tucker Loui le, Ky t iW. k k f % 1 } 
Furn. Co — , Tenn \ D. ( Ss Ss :~ ike 1—( K 
Columbus, O.—F. G. & A. Howald Tenn m ( M 
Offer i is Limited — tes Your Order at Once 
Cowan Quality dresser, dressing table, chiffonier, costumer, commode be 1 if P 
yourself in touch with your dealer—to delay may mean disappointment. if ou do not know ‘the ( ecg iler t ‘ 
Call upon your nearest Cowan —= write us direct for information. The Cowan line now numbers more than 1,000 ¢ gt 
all in mahogany, reproduced from the masterpieces of Sheraton, Chippendale, Hepplewhit Adan '. at in ¢ mial, « And 
this is a splendid opportunity to make your first acquaintance with the standard furniture of ‘the worl order 


SHOPS 
Lake Shore Drive 
Ohio and 
Ontario Streets 
CHICAGO 


WKCOWAN2« 











once ~] 
The Chicago 


Cowan Store 
318 South 
Michigan 

bad Boulevard 
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“* THE DAISY BOY"’ 


“I Take My Daisy With Me Everywhere 


“When | go fishing, or swimming, or just for a long tramp in the woods, 
I always like to take my Daisy. 


"I tell you it’s great fun to get out into the ve and sight along the barrel of your Daisy, then pull the tigger, and 
1 


know that the shot is going night straight to t 


"When I'm at home | practice on the Daisy 
Target and father tells me I'm getting to be a fine 
marksman. 

"Mother says it’s a good deal better for me to be 
out of doors with my Daisy, getting red cheeks 
and bright eves, than to be loafing around the 
house or perhaps getling into bad company. She 
says boys that haven't got something to occupy 
their attention are sure to get into mischief. My 
Daisy certainly takes up all my attention." 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


AISY | 


ANTIR2 TRIE Es 


e mark you re aiming at. 


Part of the training of every boy is to have a 
Daisy Air Rifle, and learn to shoot straight, and 
hit the mark. E-very boy wants a gun, and the 
Daisy is the best boy's gun made, safe, accurate, 
and built just like a big magazine hunting rifle. 

All hardware and sporting goods dealers handle 
the Daisy line of air rifles. Go to your nearest 
store and ask to see these Daisy models. The 
dealer will be glad to show them to you whether 
you are ready to buy or not, 








A WORD TO DEALERS 


This is but one of the many large 
advertisements in big magazines 
of national circulation that we use 
to help our dealers sell Daisy Air 
Rifles. We will also gladly send 
our new lithographed window dis- 
play to any dealer on request, as 
well as electrotypes for advertis- 
ing purposes. Write today. 


287 UNION STREET 


Export Office, R. M. Lockwood, Mgr., 
18 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








**Daisy Special,’’ 1000-shot Repeater, the finest air rifle 
made, finished in gun blue and provided with patented 
shot retaining device, one of the many exclusive Daisy 
ideas found on no other make of air rifles, . $2.50 

Other Daisy Models, . . wn 50c to $2.00 

Little Daisy Pop-Gun, .  . ° i ot =) ee 

New Daisy Target for indoor and outdoor practice, .50 
Don't let anyone sell you an inferior air rifle. If your 

dealer does not handle the Daisy line » we will send any model, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Send for our free book, "The Diary of a Daisy Boy," con- 
taining complete rules of dnill and hints on marksmanship. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


The largest air rifle factory in the world, making each year more air rifles than all other factories combined. 


Pacific Coast Branch, Phil B. Bekeart, Mgr., 


717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mexican Branch, Louis N. Chemidlin, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico. 


September 23,/9/1 
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The Worst Business in the Worl 





(Continued from Page 15s 


thirty-five cents, making a profit of ten 
cents for himself. The department store 
sells to the public at forty-five or fifty cents. 
Regular bookshops often handle these 
books in large numbers also, and it fre- 
quently happens that you can buy at the 
same counter two different editions of the 
same famous old novel—both well printed 
from the same plates—one for fifty cents 
and the other for a dollar eight. 

Curiously, the advent of the cheap edition 
two or more years after original publication 
does not very greatly = ct the continued 
sale of the original higher-priced edition. 
They sell along together for years. 

Today, therefore, the publi al 
figures for a “‘best seller”’ of one hundred 
thousand initial circulation would look 
something like this: 


of Manufacture . ° ° ° ° ° 30 221 








her’s final 


Royalty, at 20 per cent a a 270 
Cost of Doing Business, 28 per cent of 
ee oe a a ee ee 224 
$0.715 
Deduct from average price received 800 
Leaves average net profit on ea 
book $0.085 
Net Profit on 100,000 sold. . . . $8,500 
Cheap Edition, 50,000 copies, at 
a book, less 28 per cent for t of 
dving business... . ok 1,800 
Total net profit. . . . . $10,300 


Which is a good deal better than in the 
middle of the “erazy period * when, from 
their advertising, the public had a right to 
think that publi hers were making fortunes, 

It is interesting, by-the-way, to compare 
the publisher's earnings with those of the 
author, which in this instance, including 
the return from the cheap edition, would be 
twenty-nine thousand five hundred dollar 
‘This is gross, of course; but, assuming that 
it took a year for the author to write the 
novel and that his living expenses for the 
pe riod were five thousand dollars, you have 
as his net profit twenty-four thousa nd five 
hundred dollars. Not bad, is it 

For your modern navelbit, be it noted 
right here--I mean your successful 
ist -is really a magnate compared ¥ 
publisher. One popular novelist is si 
get fifteen thousand dollars from a1 
zine for the serial rights of a new novel, a 
his book publisher afterward sells some 
where between one and two hundred thou 
sand copies at full price and full royalty, 
and possibly a hundred thousand of the 
cheap edition at five cents apne. You 
can calculate for yourself what one novel 
say, every other year—probably brings 
him. As for the myriad novelists of lesser 
degree--but all that is quite “another 
story.” 


The Unknown Money:Makers 


You will also note, of course, that I have 
made in the above table no allowance for 
special advertising, the ‘“‘Cost of Doing 
Business” item being now supposed to 
cover a normal and sufficient advertisement 
of the book. Asa matter of fact, some pul 
lishers still cannot wholly resist the undue 
‘lure of the ad,” and run their costs higher 
than the ideal percentage I have used in the 
illustration. To offset this, the manufac 
turing item can be considerably reduced by 
leaving out illustrations and cheapening 
paper and binding. 

‘‘What a stunning business!” exclaims 
a young man looking over my shoulder at 
this point. ‘‘I’d no idea publish ing was so 
profitable! Half a dozen novels is all you 





need, isn’t it?”’ 
Half a dozen best sellers—yes; but a sale 
of five thousand is a successful s a 





novels go, while one of ten thousand is an 
excellent success. 

The vast majority of novels, however, 
which enter the market heavily freighted 
with authors’ and publishers’ hopes, are 
fortunate if they sell two or three thousand 
each and return their cash investment with- 
out interest. Three years ago I counted 
nineteen new novels on the spring list of 
a conspicuous publisher and at Christmas 
learned that only one of them had sold out 
its first slender edition. Think of the cap- 
ital tied up in that losing bunch! That is 
the other side of this fiction business. 

Those houses that make a success of fic- 
tion do so after long study and the most 
careful development of*their opportunities. 








The Century Company’s amazingly pop- 
ular dollar series, beginning with Mrs. 


Wiggs and running down through The 


Lady of the Decoration, Uncle William and 
others to Mollie Make-Believe, is the result 
of the most careful and thoughtful study 
of the first chance success. And publishers 
generally, by patient selection and develop 
ment, gather together in the years small 
groups of highly popular novelists, round 
whose books they group the lesser seller 
and the great mob of new writers they 
hope—quite as ardently as the writer 
themselves — will develop some day from 
experiments, more or less costly, intomoney 
nakers— and, mayhap, some of them good 
sellers, 

And this is the fiction business—absorb 
ingly interesting, exciting enough, ver 
highly speculative and, at its best and as 
a whole, not very profitable. In view of 
which, those familiar ‘‘ Book Trust” adver- 
tisements of the cut-price department 
stores, attacking publishers as “Fiction 
Barons,” are funny, aren’t they 

Where then, you ask, is the money - 
publishing? Since those glittering bes 
sellers that fill the public eye and furnis h 
the publie tongue with book patter are not 
the publishers’ great prizes, what, in the 
name of Midas, are? 

The mystery remains a mystery of sort 

venafter it_is elucidated, forthe publist 








t 

prizes are books you have scarcely or never 
he: cng of. They include, for example, that 
book on shade trees which your next door 
meer bor bought and no one else in your 
whole ac quaintance, though you kne 
twenty who bought the same publishe 
best-selling novel: and the book on the 
philosophy of religion to which your mi: 
ter referred in last Sunday sermol 
book fourteen years old at that; and the 
little book on right thinking that you rt 
member seeing several years ago on Mr 
Jones’ table; and the Betty and Katharine 
books-—-a whole series— which your littl 
anted for her birthday; 


ter life in India, the re view of 





Gaul 


laughter w 






book or 
which-interested you seve ral years ago 
which you always meant to buy; and the 


graphy of an 





rican woman educ 








that your friend across the street 
lusiastic over hundred yes, thou 
ids, of books on every subject on eart! 
parently, and irceiy a score Of whosé 
title you ever heard. Novels? Ye 
but, apart from obvious ‘‘cla st 
of them do not seem ¢ pec illy prominent 
The Value of Steady Sellers 
This is very puzzling, of course, and the 


explanation brings us to the very 
the whole matt y 
ing, books are roughly divided into 
classes — quick turnovers and 
The first class are gift books, book spe 


ties of all sorts : 


Commercia 





backlog bool 





a y «All t 
They are the light horse of b 
lishing army—the skirmishers, ' 
turners, the supply-getters. T 


out to sell fast and are usually 
forgotten after r their first or sec 
Many a year’s gross sales are c 
led out by some chance hit or two ir 











tion. Many a slow holiday season i ive 
by the popularity of some gift book that 
has been stuck into the list to cover 


such a cont Iingency 
pomet times there Is no profit in the se 


son's quick sellers, but at least they ha 


turned over a good deal of money, taker 
care of a pean es are of the costs of the | 
ness and ke} he whole Line in lively act 


| 


The profits a the successes hay | 
oa of the numerous failures and some 
thing more. Some 4 ‘ t it 
together and the pr vell 

The so-called “‘list’’ books, however, are 


the heavy infantry, the heavy artillery 





the main body of the publishing arn 
Here is head quarters. 
how the — en live 


1 
novels and occasional gu 








the backlog class by reason of staying qu 
ities not possessed by the class in genera 
the vast majority are DOOKS OI serious pur- 
pose—biography, history, philosophy, Na 


ture, literature, sport, education —the whole 
realm of human ‘thought. 
Books of this kind are highly prized for 


several reasons. First, you can depend 
upon their profitable sale, even though it is 
scattered over ten or twenty years. Second, 
there being less risk than with fiction, you 
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The New Way to 
ight Fire 


KDW. F. CROKER, farmer Fire Chief of Nev 
York City, in “Vj 
this states tf: “On Mav Ist, 1911, | resigned 
trom the position of Chief of the Depart- 


~ 
~ 


ment to devote the rest of my life to the 


} 
WOrk ol! ) NEW Nil@éadd Of fivAtinge fir 


D. T. WENTWORTH, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, recently satd: 
“We must abolish as a public crime the use 


ot wooden shingle 


These statements prove that the 


new way to fight fire is to 
prevent it. 


EPONSE] 


ROOFINGS 


Give Actual Fire Protection, 
| ist | (] Cl Ih rohmel lhid C ost | 
NEPONSET Paroid for NEPONSE Proslate for 


warehouses, factoriesand houses, schoolhouses, 


barns; bh. 
churches, reddis! 


Shingles Always Invite Fire 


We do not claim that NEPONSET Roofings are 
made of fireproof materials 3ut we do claim 
that their surfaces are so constituted that they 
actually resist the attack of fire—and for 
this reason NEPONSET Roofings are endorsed 


by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


your roof problem 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 245 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mas 



























SY START 














Are you planning a 
new home, or about to 
decorate your present 
one? ‘Then this book, 


“Decorative 


as to the 
finish your woodwork. 
It’s free. 
Send for It 
It tells, 
—= many 


also, 


PRATT & LAMBERT 


VARNISHES 


We make over 300 kinds, so that every condition that your 


finishing requires will fully met by a varnish made especially 


for that condition. Behind each varnish is an experience of 62 


years making varnishes the best they can be made. 


If you would guarantee to yourself lasting satisfaction, see that 
the varnish your architect specifies or painter uses bears the Pratt 
& Lambert label and that it is the kind we make especially for 


the purpose you have in mind. 





will enable you to secure the purest permanent white effects. It never 
discolors, cracks nor chips. Flows easily and dries hard and smooth, 
without a trace of brush-mark or lap. That is why it is so easy for 
anyone to apply It is proof against weather conditions, 
and ts unexcelled for interior or exterior work on wood, plaster or metal. 


it suc essfully 


Your bathroom, kitchen and at least one bedroom should be finished with 
Vitralite. Vitralite enamels white— makes rooms cheerful and bright. 


Sample Panel and Vitralite Booklet Sent Free 


The question of floor finish is settled by “‘61’’ Floor Varnish, the one 


varnish made especially to withstand the hard usage all floors receive 
“Ol? is mar-proof, water-proof, heel-proof 

Send for Free Sample Panel finished with “61” 
Stamp on it and prove you may dent thi but the varnish won't crack 


rhe Finished Floor,”’ 


If your dealer can not give you the “P & L” 
Varnish you want, send direct to us at 
83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, New York 


You Il tind our free beat a valuable. Send forit 
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are not obliged to give the bookseller un- 
natural discounts. Third, there being little 
chance of a rapid sale, you do not have 
other publishers competing with you in 
royalties. ‘‘Royalties exceeding ten per 
cent are immoral,” Henry Holt is reported 
to have said. Fourth, experience having 
shown that in some inexplicable way every 
book will in time reach its normal audience, 
there is no need of advertising campaigns. 
A few announcements in certain magazines 
and newspapers sought for the purpose by 
people who purchase and read books habit- 
ually and who can be trusted to spread their 
fame among their own kind and near-kind, 
together with a little judicious circularizing 
over selected lists, are all that is necessary 
or safe. Advertising pressure will bring the 
same results quicker, of course, but usually 
at the expense of profits. Fifth, the price 
need not be held down to an obligatory 
standard, as in fiction. The publisher mus 
sell his six-hundred-page 1 rome at the same 
price as he sells his three-hundred-and-fifty- 
page novel, and illustrations are added at 
his own cost; but the price of the serious 
book is regulated by its cost, so that a fair 
margin of profit may always be assured. 

A four-to-five-hundred-octavo-page book 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, for instance, bulked 
by fairly heavy paper, will score its natural 
sale of three or four thousand copies at two 
dollars and fifty cents net, with a gross profit 
over manufacture and royalty of, more or 
less, a dollar a book; while a novel of the 
same length will run a hundred pages more, 
will cost more for binding, will be illus- 
trated, will pay a larger trade discount, will 
cost more to advertise and will carry a retail 
price of only one dollar and thirty-five cents 
The one is sure; the other a speculation. 

So it is on his list that the publisher de- 
pends, as the general on his main army; but 
he may not neglect with impunity his quick 
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turnovers any more than the general may 
neglect his own light-moving flanks. In 
the one case as in the other such neglect 
means ruin. 

Pressing the suggestive figure a step 
farther, how about the general —how about 
the man who plays this intricate and diffi- 
cult game against bigger odds and amid 
more pitfalls than men in any other busi- 
ness probably within general recognition? 

Well, if your publisher is the real thing 
if he is born to it—he has the time of his 
life. His business is a business of littles 
one little on top of another little —day by 
day, season by season, year by year; a busi- 
ness of infinite detail, continual disappoint- 
ment, a good deal of personal sacrifice, 
patient waiting and slow, slow growth. A 
I say, if he is the real thing of a publish er 
he loves it; every failure even has its keen 
interest, its extenuating pleasure. He loves 
the business for its own sake; and it is to 
him, with all its vexations and annoyance 
and disappointments, to a large extent its 
own reward. 

“Then,” you say, 
business in the world,’ isn’t it? 

Ah! but it isn’t i him. 
the only busing 


‘it really is the ‘worst 
To him it is 
ss in the world that is worth 


while. Better ‘‘do” in this than get rich 
in another. 
This, then, is your real publisher, your 


born publishe r; and no other should enter 
the business, for no other, once he finds i 
out, will stay in it—or, staying, will succeed. 

t will take you ouly two or three minutes 
to name over all the general publishers i: 
America. It will take you only two or three 
seconds to name the publisher who got rich 
out of general book-publishing alone; but 


it may take you two or three years—or 
forever—to discover — For, as the 
countryman exclaimed « seein 





giraffe, “Thar ain’t no sec} 


The Trade We are Scolded £bout 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


a truck, into a freight car, out of the same 
car three thousand miles away, and into 
the customer’s premises — four horizontal 
moves. If the same box goes to a foreign 
customer it will do some vertical traveling. 
A steam crane will lift it into the ship’s hold 
with six other boxes, all bound together in 

loop of chain or rope, and lift it out 
at its destination. Good export packing 
merely allows for the strains that come 
with this lifting, plus a little extra strength 
for a drop or a bang. If goods are to be 

carried through the surf, or on muleback 

over mountain roads, a certain amount of 
intelligence is needed to split them up into 
convenient parcels and perhaps provide 
waterproof coverings. A day at the New 
York docks will teach the shipping clerk 
more than all the treatises. 

Some of our packing is undoubtedly bad. 
An American showcase salesman went to 
Buenos Aires for his house, with samples 
following him the first export shipment 
that concern had ever made. He spoke 
pretty fair Spanish and, in working round 
the Argentine capital, soon had merchants 
keenly interested in modern showcases. 
Then he went to have his samples un- 
packed—and found nothing left of them 
but the frames and a few pecks of ground 
glass! An English salesman who was 
present says that if he lives to be a thou- 
sand years old he will never forget the 
expression on that Yankee’s face. 

An American with long experience in the 
oriental trade says that altogether too 
much noise is made about our slight pro- 
portion of careless export packing. A 
hundred American houses send goods 
regularly to a given foreign .market and 
there are no difficulties. A new house, how- 
ever, sends its first shipme nt —maybe the 
only one. It is smashed in transit. Our 
consul makes a little story of it in a report. 
Our newspapers find the story an excellent 
column-filler. It goes the rounds; and our 
good friends, the British and Germans in 
that market, cut the item out and use it 
for competitive purposes—to block Amer- 
ican sales. 

“Oh, but the Americans pack badly —so 
very badly!’’ says our competitor. ‘Just 
read that and see— they say sothemselves!” 

This American in the Orient says our 
consuls would be reporting useful data if 

they found out the net cost in European 


countries of goods entering their market, 


articles that control that market, freight 
and insurance rates, the strength and 
dimensions of packing material used by 


capable shippers, landing and other local 
charges, what extra charges ar 
to goods by local commission a 
import for the native merchants, detail 
about invoicing, drafts, names of people to 
whom our manufacturers can appls for 
credit information—and the like 

When it comes to shipping the ~—" the 
manager of the newly organized export 
department can hardly do better than put 
himself in the hands of a good forwarding 
concern. The forwarder’s service is most 
comprehensive. He takes the goods at the 
factory and gives a through bill-of-lading 
covering railroad transportation to the 


re tacked o1 
gents who 


seaboard, cartage or lighterage, ocean 
freight and landing. He can give a single 
charge for freight that enables the shipper 


to estimate accurately in quoting prices 
He is informed on the customs requirements 
of all countries and gives advice as to 
weights, packages and marking. He insure 
the shipment, sees that consular invoices 
ure in proper order, takes a draft with 
the bill-of-lading and makes collection at 
destination if required. If storage is neces- 
sary along the route he provides it. In 
certain cases he can quote a lower rate than 
the railroads from an inland factory to the 
seaboard where the shipment is less than 
a carload, because he assembles miscel- 
laneous lots from various shippers, makes 
up a carload and gets the lowest rate; in 
fact, hardly any emergency can arise in 
which the proper sort of forwarding agent 
will not know what is the best and cheapest 
thing to do. 

The small manufacturer, starting hi 
export business with a few foreign ship 
ments and slowly developing methods at a 
distance, with no representative abroad, 
may be inclined to envy the large house 
that begins foreign trade by sending its 
own salesmen direct to the countrie 
offering a market. 

In some respects, however, the small 
man’s way is most satisfactory. To send 
salesmen is costly. It involves expensive 
canvassing of a trade that cannot be 
forced. The big manufacturer sometimes 
wakes up to export possibilities all at once 
and enters into the trade as though it were 
an inheritance he has just heard of; but 
this business is more like a tiny seed that 
must be planted and taken care of, anc 
the small man is often helped by his 
limitations, 

Editor’s Note — This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Collins. The last paper in the 
series will appear in next week's issue 
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whether 1n business or home 





\ pocket. And yet how rare good lighting is!) ‘Vhey don’t have it even in libraries. 
, 3 ¢ rn) 5 rn) » 
f 
| The reason is: most people don't plan for it; they are full to vet your home-rest lo say not of 
/ - ° °c ” ’ ’ , } : } 
& of “scientific management”, but they haven't yet got ‘round to comtort and effectiveness of your family 
S| scientific illumination, They just “light” their store, office, ind yet good lightin t hom t 
df “ , aaa : : =a ; 5 . ot " ; 
. | railroad station, home. The money-value of scientific illumina ticed for decoration Needle Good illumi: 
a tion is not understood by them. decoration belone tocet]l 
a And they don’t realize that, in nine cases out of ten. cood 
D | lighting costs no more—miay cost even less CO 
qj i . ° . 
@ than poor lighting. Poor Ligh 
; Think of it from the customer's point of 
q view—1in a store, for example. People don't 
j pry 
, | always know why they dislike a store. Poor 
' ; ° = : i! 
q ] ehting 1s apt to be at the bottom of it. 


On the other hand, in a store where tie 
light is adequate and restful they stay longer, 


do their shopping better, buy more. They 


———S 


think well of the store, and the lighting has a 


oreat deal to do with it. 


y [he same is true of restaurants—par 
ticularly so of restaurants—railroad stations, 

4 trains, trolleys, and other public places. The 

| public service corporations are becoming more 


and more alive to the money-value of making 


| their customers comfortable. 


Employees work better in good light. They 
| see truer, think truer, act truer. With less 
‘train, less wear on the human machine, less 
ickness, less absence. You, Mr. Employer, are 
a better employee of your own company if you 
| have good light. Good light is money in your 
pocket —not to mention your physical comfort. most p 
Factories: Good licht means good manulacturim Wh ihe w 
allow this steady output of | rejec ts’ and ‘seconds this ( loneeveryvd done 
unsatisfactory night work (night work can be as good |; () ine 1 
day work); this drain upon the health and efficiency of on the whole ect 
workmen and women; the accidents: disasters: too mu k ledve is all yo 
j pay roll for work done; and the other wastes from poor light? elect | 
i Lire t 


And ‘then in the Home MaCOCtn tammy 


Just as poor lighting wastes money in business, it wast role Kead 1 

health at home where there should be comfort, and restfuln ed to your 
and absence of strain. It is money in your pocket to have then st your parti 
correct lighting there: it makes you a more able bu ¢ 

This me: wervbody: Preside f corporations, large or sma 

11s means everybDoday : residents oO corporations, large oOo na 
building owners; railroads; restaurants; housekeeper everybody. 
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No. 3 Olivers 


Standard Visible Writers at 
$50, if Sold Direct 


We have indertaken to buy to get the 
minimum price 1,000 Oliver Typewriters 
(Model No. 3) per month. On this enor 
mou transaction we are able to quote the 
in per- 





lowest price ever offered on Oliver 
fect condition 

We have elected for our purpose the 
No. 3 model, because of its utter implicity. 
Another model i necessary tor toreign 
Another is better for intricate 


ianguapge 


billing Sut for 99 in each 100 users, the 
simple, everlasting, efficient No. 3 is the 
expert’ chorce It i the model we use 
oursel ve It was the No. 3 model which 


won for the Oliver its world-wide prestige 


against all competition 

Our order calls for machines equal to 
the’ best machines of this model. They 
ire sold under standard warrant. They 
are guaranteed to be flawless, not damaged 
or shop-worn, not inferior in any way. 


Sent on 5 Days’ Trial 
No Deposit 





It gents $100 for the Oliver No. 3. 


Oliver Points 


Over 350.000 Olivers have been sold to date 
They are used by 183 railroads They are used | 
the largest mail order concerns, two of whom use 
over 1,000 each t imy efficiency, lightne 
nd durability have made it the choice of those who 
know typewriters best 
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GOVERNOR BOB 


(Continued from Page 6) 


agents to wring contributions from the cor- 
porations. Or, at the very least, he would 
have promoted his political field-marshals 
to the offices. La Follette, instead, gave 
the state a splendid corrupt-practices act, 
and appointed B. H. Meyers, a university 
professor then studying the railroad ques- 
tion in Europe and now transferred by 
President Taft to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Halford Erickson, a_ stat- 
istician who had been a railroad auditor; 
and Judge John Karnes, since elevated to 
the supreme bench of the state, a lawyer 
skilled in publie-utility law—a_ dignified, 
learned, careful body of men with the 
La Follette passion for the fact. 

I met in Madison once an acquaintance 
of long standing, whose duty it is—or 
was as an officer of a railroad to attend 
commission hearings in several states. 
! asked him how he liked the Wisconsin 
commission. 

“Well,” said he, “‘we get licked pretty 
often before it; but I always go away feel- 
ing that I have had a fair shake and a de- 
cision based’ on conscientious investigation 
by able men. They don’t send some heeler 
to meet me at the station, as is done in 
other states, saying: ‘Hush! I want to 
see you in private! You’ve just got to fix 
this dispute up or the party will get in 
bad with the voters. These shippers have 
political influence, you know!” No such 
dark-room development in Wisconsin! 
Everything is done in the open—printed 
docket, like a court; no whispering in the 
judges’ ears. I like it—it’s clean.” 

We are disposed to think in Wisconsin 
that this publicity of procedure will always 
keep the commission out of the control of 
the utility companies. It is to be hoped 
that it will, for the railroad commission is 
the most powerful tribunal in Wisconsin. 
It is appointed by the governor and runs 
the public utilities of the state. It super- 
vises their bookkeeping. It scrutinizes 
their expenditures. It has traveling in- 
spectors constantly out—testing meters, 
testing light, testing heat and testing every 
service in every possible way. If a gas 
company or a street-car company, or any 
other public-service corporation, comes 
before the commission making a poor 
mouth and saying it must raise rates or 
decline to give better service, the commis- 
sion opens a big book and says, in a sort 
of fatherly manner: 

“You aren’t running your plant econom- 
ically. You are too extravagant. Youdon’t 
adopt the proper economies. You are lack- 
ing in efficiency somewhere. You can do 
what we ask if you adopt right methods.” 

“We rather think,” says the corporation, 
“that we know our business!”’ 


Minding the People’s Business 


“In a sort of way,” says the railroad com- 
mission, “‘maybe you do; but, you see, 
we see the accounts of all the public-service 
companies in the state—about eleven hun- 
dred of them—thirteen heating plants, 
fifty-four steam railroads, twenty-five 
nterurbans, one hundred and forty-one 
water companies, fifty-four gas companies, 
two hundred and thirty electric light and 
power companies, five hundred and nine 
telephone companies—and we can make 
comparisons. At Oshkosh the figures for a 
plant about like yours are so and so; at 
Oconomowoc, so and so. You can render 
service at the figures we give you if you will 
just get after your methods—and buck up!” 

And the corporation goes out and bucks 
up. The Wisconsin commission thinks it 
just as much the people’s business to cor- 
rect extravagance in the management of 
privately owned public-utility corporations 
as if they were municipally owned —since 
in either case the consumer has to make 
up the waste. 

One would expect that, with Socialism 
rampant — I have actually heard New York 
people, supposedly possessed of ordinary 
intelligence, speak of La Folletteism as 
**Socialism’’—the agencies of the state 
would work toward municipal ownership. 
The law permits it. When a municipality 
wants to take over a public-service plant 
it goes to the railroad commission and asks 
to have the property condemned. The 
commission sends out its engineers and has 
a complete valuation made of the prop- 
erty what it cost, what it can be dupli- 
cated for, what it has been earning returns 
on~ and, after deducting for wear and tear 


and allowing nothing for the franchise 
unless something was paid for it—the 
commission tells the city what it will have 
to pay and the corporation what it will 
have to take. Though this is true, the 
establishment of the commission has re- 
tarded the municipal ownership movement 
in Wisconsin, except in the case of water- 
works. It has been found by means of 
standardized bookkeeping that the munici- 
pal plants are, on the whole, badly man- 
aged and not so efficient as the privately 
owned ones. So the policy has been to 
regulate the returns of private capital, 
allow it to earn attractive dividends— and 
let it go at that. As to waterworks there 
are reasons, they think, why municipal 
ownership is best. 


No Tax on Gifts 


When the commission takes the affairs 
of a public utility in hand it is likely to be 
with reference to either the regulation of its 
rates, the condemnation of its property for 
the purposes of a municipal purchase —or 
both. In either case it proceeds, first, to 
make a complete physical valuation of the 
property—down to the last bolt, nut and 
crowbar, and up to the general offices and 
depot grounds. This is done by competent 
engineers—usually under the direction of 
one of the great engineering specialists of 
the University of Wisconsin. This value is 
arrived at by an actual physical examina- 
tion. Then the values are computed inde- 
pendently, from a great mass of data, tables, 
diagrams, curves and graphs in the files 
of the commission, to determine what it 
would now cost to duplicate the property. 
A full report is then made to the commis- 
sion and to the corporation concerned. A 
public hearing is then held, at which the 
owners of the property may make claims 
for additional values. If, years ago at its 
inception, the plant had to be operated at a 
loss the commission allows such sum to be 
added to the assets as “going value”’ as will 
bring the returns to the capital invested up 
to the yearly average of seven per cent. 

“The utilities are built at the invitation 
of the communities,” said one of the com- 
mission; ‘‘and we think the investors are 
justly entitled in the fat years to returns 
for the losses in the lean ones.”’ 

On the values thus arrived at are rates 
based. 

Franchise values? Nothing allowed for 
that unless the franchises were bought, in 
the first place, from the people. The com- 
mission takes the position that the people 
should not be taxed in rates to pay returns 
on the value of something the people gave 
freely to the corporation. And, if it was 
bought, returns are based on the amount 
paid —not on the increased value caused by 
municipal growth. The utilities strenu- 
ously argued with the commission that they 
should be allowed to earn returns on the 
value of their good-will. When one sells a 
store he putsin its good-will, which is merely 
the expression in money of the habit custo- 
mers have of going back to the same old 
shop. The commission said that this habit 
of using the same street railroad, or steam 
railroad, or telephone, is about like that of 
a convict using habitually the same jail—a 
matter of necessity rather than choice. 

“‘Nevertheless,”’ said the corporations, 
“we are entitled to pay on the value of our 
good-will. It’s an asset in all businesses.” 

‘‘Well,”’ said the commission, “if good- 
will is an asset ill-will must be a liability; 
and if we add the value of the one we'll have 
to subtract the lien of the other.” 

Its first great task was to make a phys- 
ical valuation of the properties. Being 
unpractical dreamers, these men asserted 
that they couldn’t tell what the utilities 
ought to earn until they knew what they 
were worth—they had to know the princi- 
pal before they could compute the interest. 
They found the accounts of both municipal 
and privately owned plants in dreadful 
confusion—and they had to get up an 
accounting system for the practical busi- 
ness men. They found that the railroads 
had been giving rebates in almost every 
community, and that much of the opposi- 
tion to the commission act when on its pas- 
sage in the legislature was from shippers 
who were getting favors, or hoped for them, 
or were afraid to decline to act as the 
railroads commanded. 

The railroads, it must be remembered, 


ut that time claimed the absolute right to | 
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ERE are two distinct kinds 

of watches, one built upon 
the experience of the other 
one a plain, practical timekeeper 
which during 18 years has so 
proved its usefulness that now 
over half the watches sold are 
Ingersoll Watches; the other a 
fine jeweled watch for those 
who buy for extreme accuracy, 
durability and beauty. 


‘The Ingersoll Watch has always 
been regarded as a really won- 
derful thing for the money— 
something only possible through 
a manufacturing ability never 
approached in the watch in- 
dustry and in mighty few others. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is com- 
ing to be known as the Ingersoll 
value in high-grade watches. 
All the experience, the economic 
the highly specialized methods, the 
manufacture of great numbers i 
few styles, the efficiency principle 
learned in making almost thirty m 
lion watches, combined with unique 
originality and inventive power, are 
producing in the new Ingerso 
‘Trenton factory the finest America 
watches at prices that heretofore 
would buy only commonplace time 
pieces. 


7- 


wel movement 


i nickel case. @&H 20-year ca $10 
15-jewel movement in 19-jewe Hl 
20-year case . BAUS 20-year cas $2S5 
Ingersoll-Trenton Watches sold only 


by responsible jewelers everywhere 
Nine thousand jewelers handle them 
For a complete and conclusive de 

scription of the Ingersoll-Trentor 
Watch write today for the book 
** How to Judge a Watch.’’ 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 21 Ashland Bidg., N. Y. 
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determine by arbitrary and discriminatory 
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ALL WOOL rail—and they exercised this kingly r ght 
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right to say which towns should grow 
vhich should not —and they exercised t 
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The ordinary comfort— . . 
weight 6 Ibs 
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The Maish 
Comtort same size, 
weight only 4 lbs 
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Twice as thick 
Two pounds lighter 


**Warmth without weight’ 







Write today for cross section of the Maish 
“filling” and samples of the new patterns 
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At all leading stores 
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Wait a bit, 
Friend 
Haberdasher 


There’s some- 
thing better in 
union suits than 
you have ever 
had in stock, 
unless you 
carry the 


White Cat 


Klosed- 


problem of union suit comfort. 


We will gladly give you full information. 








(Trade Mark) 


Union Suit 


Men take to the Klosed-Krotch (patented) feature. 
zaping nor chafing, for the crotch is knit like a pair of 
drawers. All the good points of the union suit combined 
with the one big advantage of the old style drawers. 

Sets like the skin itself —smooth, comfortable. 
who are wearing it know that they 


You'll find that the superiority of these new union suits, 
together with our big advertising campaign, make them 
the most desirable goods you can possibly stock, 

Write now for samples. 


COOPER UNDERWEAR CO., Kenosha, Wis. . 
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The Toilet Delight 
of the Age 
One of the finest tooth 
, brushes made. Ap 
-_ t 
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BOWERS RUBBER WORKS 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















|THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 


offers 0 class-room courses to non- 
HOME resident students. One may thus do 
part work for a Bachelor's degree 

hiementary urses in many subjects, 
others for Teachers, Writers, Account | 
ants rae ers, Bu sega” ~ n, Ministers, 
Workers egin any time 


ith Year “yy at c (Div. ©) Chicago, Hil. 




















Ship them at Reduced 
Rates io Through Cars, avoiding transfer, to and trom West 
Write today tor colored maps and information 


FREIGHT COMPANY 


Don't sell your Household Goods 


ern States 
TRANS-CONTINENTAI 
505 Bedford Bids., Chicago. 

29 Broadway, New York 
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: Z| The Superba Trade- 


ald Mark Guarantees: 


The Latest and Best Styles. 


Quality that wears better and 
wrinkles less than any other. 


The Highest Grade of Workmanship. 





CRAVATS Z 


Saperbs Silk is woven by special process to 
show fewer pia les and wrinkles than or- 
tin ary si mes in fifty lu 

ors at Bde. anc 4 $1.00. 
Superba Combination Sets for gifts, 
ose peg in- Hand and 


‘Handkerchief, . dyed to match pertectly, 
can be had at ail first- ion stores. 
in t at your dealer 
CCOHNECO 
ROCHESTER. 


N.Y. 





That Protect and Pay 
Sond: Sketch or Model for 
EE SEARCH 


FREE 


», Washington, D.C. 


PATENT 


Books, Advice, Searches, m 
Big List of Inventions W: anted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 








5-10-25 STC} 





'Retai 


where 


tion and capacity 


retail stores are needed. 
etc., in every part of the 
a new store can start with small capital and pay a profit from the 
beginning, with possibilities of growth limited only by your own ambi- 
No charge for information, including free a 
book telling how to run a retail store 


ie Opening for a 


If you think of starting 

a store I can help you. 

O re My business is finding 

locations where new 

I know about towns, industries, rooms, rents, 
United States. On my list are many places 


200-page 





EDW. B. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago 





I think every one must admit that the | 


government of the state in other respects 
has been almost ideal. It has a bank- 
inspection law under which not a dollar of 
depositors’ money has been lost through 
the failure of state banks, though losses 
have occurred in national bank failures. 
Under La Follette and his régime the 
State University has become the greatest 
of its class; and no university in the world 


|} is called upon to furnish s so much in the way 


| and there is something in it. 


I have heard it 
runs the state 
La Follette 
has always stood for the policy of making 
the trained men on its faculty useful in 
public affairs. 

In no state has the subject of insurance 
been more carefu ly studied than in Wiscon 
sin. Her insurance commissioner stands, 
in his field, Ss high as do the members of 
the valivend @ commission in theirs; and the 
Wisconsin companies boast of her laws as 
their chief talking-point. So they do of all 
states, of course; but I believe the Wiscon- 
sin insurance department actually ranks 
with those of Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and New York in thoroughness. 

The reader should begin to suspect, by 
this time, that the La Follette régime in 
Wisconsin is strong in fiscal ability. It is 
almost as avid for figures as for facts. It 
has established a central system of ac- 
counts for public officers, and they are as 
thoroughly checked up as are bankers. 

Before the nation awoke to the mysteries 
of conservation Wisconsin, under La Fol- 
lette, set up her Bureau of Forestry; and she 
is now establishing a great system of state 
forests, scientifically protected and cared 
for. The state’s waterpowers are thesubject 
of anxious consideration; and the right of 
the people to the product of the streams’ 
flow is secured by a flowage tax of a certain 
amount that promises to become an impor- 
tant factor in the economy of the state. 

When the La Follette reign began, labor 
conditions in Wisconsin were bad. Now, I 
am assured by investigators of factory con- 
ditions, they are among the best in the 
nation. There is a strict inspection of 
all factories; and the policy of protection 
for the child against factory life, of the 
woman against unwholesome hours or 
conditions, and of all workpeople against 
danger and disease, has become the fixed 
one of Wisconsin. 


of governmental activity 
suid that the university 


‘It’s the Way He Says It’’ 


I have scarcely mentioned the thing for 
which La Follette fought longest and hard- 
est —and for the championship of which he 
received most abuse—the statewide direct 
primary. I have preferred to dwell on the 
things he did with the political power vested 
in him rather than on this contest for the 
people’s power. 

Of all the states, Wisconsin has probably 
the best of these laws. The balloting is by 


| the Australian ballot, with no party test, 
| and has been perfected in this session by 


| torial office at Washington. 


trous plain | 


the adoption of preferential voting, by 


which the nominee must have a majority of | 


the votes, either first choice or second and 
third choices. 

Not long ago a group of Senators who 
like each other were chatting in a sena- 
La Follette 
was there, and several Progressives —both 
Democratic and Republican; for Bob will 
“consult,” now that he has political associ- 
ates with whom a meeting of minds is pos- 
sible. No man’s advice is more sought in 


Washington and no man takes more of the | 


advice of others. He wastes as little of his 
time as ever with men whom he knows 
to be everlastingly and abysmally against 
him and his ideals; but with others he is 
always ready to confer. In this case the 
conference was over and a few lingered in 
converse. Among them was Newlands, of 
Nevada. La Follette had ruffled his crest 
and said something in that intensely dra- 
matic way of his, his eyes flashing fire, his 


voice trembling as with suppressed passion; | 


and Newlands dropped a remark which told 
volumes of Governor Bob. 

“T’ve just thought,” said he, “‘why 
La Follette is thought by so many to 
be such a dangerous man: It isn’t what 
he says so much as the thunderous and 
portentous way in which he says it.” 

There’s a lot in this dictum. La Follette 
is a poet and an artist; and when he speaks 
a stirring thing nobody is more deeply 
moved than he. 

His speeches are didactic, full of statistics 
and interminably long; and yet he is the 

| most popular of Chautauqua stars. 
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MACKEREL, CODFISH 
AND LOBSTER 





FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 
aia 
FAMILIES ) yare f JEAN FISH e 
pplied DIR ro FRANK E. DAVIS FISH 
COMPANY, oLoucEstEx, the great New | 


bi ! 








Our ‘SALT “MACKEREL wre fa 








bhey are fine and you w hem tor brea 
th 
‘SALT CODFISH as we prepare it is an appet 
elicious tish ist try Salt Cod and Creamed P 
you will like it 
Our CANNED eae | g stea ked i 
lutely fresh a iral and includes the best of ¢ 
thing d her re or al ud 
FRESH LOBSTERS, in parchme lined cans, go 
ugh no process except g. Packed solid 
sole piece iS soon as taken t er, 
retain the same crispne and aturai favor as when 
taken from the shell. 
CRABM EAT, SERINPS, CLANS, ye ma 
TUNNY, SARDINES, and do er da i 
ibstantial products can alway ein y r st 
foruseata ment’s noticeir ra nol e ft 
ppetizing, healthful dishes,that perhaps you i 
let ive because youcannot get FRESH OCEAN PROD- 
UCTS at y fish marke We invite your patronage 
Let Gloucester ar ki Market 
and Da é ir Bish 
ange oA bai ponent nd you e € re 
these dis y vithin a wee 
sees 





FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 


11 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


OCEAN FISH PRICE LIST 


Please send me your late 








$500 is the price of 


the Packard piano style FI 


but its value can’t be ex 
pressed in mere mone Ihe 
better dealers everywhere s 

Packard pianos and play« 
planos—on terms Get 
catalogue BB from ‘The 
Packard Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana—to-day. 
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Waterproofed Linen Collars 
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Eve argument is in their fa 











e point about them whi 
cised Suitable for wear at 
Wear a clean white collar ev 
inate laundry bi 1 
rubs with a damp clot 

now-white Thes 

always worn — only rp fe 
Collars 25¢ each Cuffs 50c a pair 
Atyour dealer’ s,o7 oq ecetj 
price. Wr 
THE PIBERLOID co 
Tand 9 Waverly Place 
ew York 
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“The Easiest Riding Car In The World” 
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No Other Car in the World Can 
Equal This Demonstration of Value 


HY has the Marmon won the World’s ¢reatest 
races when pitted against Cars twice its size— 
selling for twice its price? Not because of high power | 


Or excessive speed. 


but the logical result of the perfection of 


to meet your every demand in daily service. 


The perfect balance of a chassis contain- 
ing a smooth, quiet, easy 
plant that adds luxury and comfort to its 
enjoyal le Oper ition —the care in design and 


running powe r 


construction that makes the car stand up 
under added years of service with a minimum 
expense for tires, fuel, oil and upkeep— 
these are the essential elements that mean 
value to the owner in any car. 

The Marmon’s list of victories is proof 
positive of these very points. 

In winning race after race the Marmon 
has covered distances of $0, 100, 200, even 
$00 miles at average speeds of from 70 to 
78 miles per hour— without engine or oil- 
ing trouble — with the least number of tire 
changes and in a majority of its races— 

hout a Slop. 

The durability and dependability which 


This wonderful racine record 1s 


car built 


you will find in « y Marm«e car 
pertect balance which has named Mart 
‘*the easiest ri ng car in \“ 
economy of tires, fuel t 
demonstrated in the 

Marmon owners t 

make the Marmon \ 

And Marmon cars al 
really are. The lu f p 
touring car—the |! ry 
ger suburban model or t 
offer you a com] tol 
moderate pr of $ La 
[Limousine also furt n or 

Qur advance cata ! 


mation and specificat 
Raion Wehitcesiaael @ 
ring, illustrated story of t 
race, will be maile 1 ‘vou o1 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY | 


Indianapolis 


(Established 1851) 


Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 
Manufacturers of America’s Finest Flour-Milling Machinery 


Indiana 
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mee of Victories 


Intern nal Sweepstakes Race 


hebler Trophy 


nderbilt— Wheatly Hille Trophy 


anta Speedway Trophy 
Atlanta A. A. Trophy 


Remy Grand Brassard and Trophy 
Remy Grand Brassard and Trophy 
Los Angeles Grand Prize 
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Fifty Miles Stock Race—Los Angeles 
Hundred Miles Stock Ra 


Ascot Trophy 


ot Fifty Miles 
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New Orleans Fifty Miles 
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SHIRT 


he pleat e continuous, reach- 
from vweckbar eR edve, 
tead of be r bound off at the 


Wastli This insures a much 


r than ordinary pp ance NN ij 
1€ OsSOmM, oes away ‘ 
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A NOVEL PLEATED | 


A NUMBER of dealers 
have been selling the 
PRANKEL FIFTEEN at 
$18.00 and $20.00. | 

For your own protection 
look for the FRANKEL 
FIFTEEN label in the inside 
breast pocket and the guar- 
antee label on the sleeve 
of coat. $15.00 is all you 
should pay. 


If you do not know the FRANKEL 
FIFTEEN agent in your city, write us 
for our interesting booklet A, and we 
will tell you who he is. 


FRANKEL BROTHERS 
Fifth Ave, and 23rd St. 
New York ; 
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RANKELIIFTEEN 


AMERICA’S GREATEST FIFTEEN DOLLAR SUIT 








Whenis isa pencil nota pencil? | 


(Don’t miss 
the point) 
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A Pencil is not a Pencil when it will not Pencil. 
The only Pencil that’s always a Pencil is a 
Pencil 


Blaisdell rex, 


Look at the a They a “ id without erasers 
' ; 


Paper 





Offer No. 1, 10c—3 assorted high-grade 
lead pencils. 
Offer No. 2, 25c—3 assorted high-grade 
pencils and 3 crayons. 
Offer No. 3, 50c—6 assorted high-grade 
Blaisdell Pencil eve! f pencils with extra thick leads and 6 
I crayons of different colors. 


fr ape ‘ey CoAT T Ge yee age eH Oy a eben het ||) |) Ln . 


Any business man writing on his business letter-head, 
and naming his stationer, will receive sarrple pencils free. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY, 4500 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
: =—————S 
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Are You One of the 
Capable Women 


of YOUR LOCALITY ? 


Does your present income permit you to enjoy all the every day 


luxuries, an occasional vacation trip, a new piano for the home, or 


possibly an extra fall suit for yourself? 


We are anxious to appoint a capable woman in your city or 
town to represent THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. 


In all parts of the country thousands of energetic women are 


representing our publications, supplementing limited home incomes, 


or, in other cases, making this work their only vocation. Some of 


these earn more than some bank presidents do. 


The work is enjoyable, keeping you out of doors and in touch 
with the activities of the community. You will not be a canvasser, 
for as a representative of THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY you will 
be received as one of the successful, capable women of the com- 


munity. Your publications are the most widely favored of any 
published. Consequently your success is assured from the very start. 


On each order, new or renewal, you will receive a definite com- 
mission in addition to a regular monthly salary, gauged entirely by 
your efforts. No previous business experience is necessary. We 
coach you and co-operate with you at all times. If you will write 


us to-day, we will gladly tell you further about the work. 


Do not delay writing. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Agents’ Division, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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engraving, 
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of Old 
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crackles like a | to express 
treasury note— exactly the 
that is crisp like | feeling-tone 
a gilt-edged se- | you desire 
curity —that is | for your sta- 
clean and hard | tionerv. 
as a stock certi- 
ficate—vets the 
quick attention 
of the business | s 
man 2s a matter 
of psychology. 
You can’t expect ever 
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LRESSING: 
Shoe Dressing |i 
For Ladies and Children 


The only black d 
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reserves, ciuT EDGE 
4 « istr BLACKEST COLOR 
es ti ne, labor and 
Shines without 
Brushing 


Price Twenty-five Cents 
“French Gloss” size, 10c. 


BUT SHINE 


Best Waterproof Shoe Polish Made 
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S oes em 
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waxest 


polish a 
os 
Russett 
Bully Shine 
Boxes open with a hey 


Large tin boxes, 10c. 


“DANDY” zat) bindo of sumet ov tan al 
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price in vinta trae ‘ag gackels i “ 
Whittemore Bros.&Co., 20-26 Albany St. raceme _ 

The Olde ftand Largest Manufa / 


¢ Polishes in the We 








THE BIG IDEA 


(Continued from Page 1& 


NO 
ES 


continued ruthlessly in the same dull accents, 
with the same stupid stare: “I hired Bill 
Peters to sign the pledge in the first place. 
| hired him to lecture. He’s just in it for 
money. I did it to advertise the ovens. I 
knew Bill wasn’t sincere. I had Lute Mor- 
row egg ‘em on to blackguard people and 
anything else they could think of that 
would attract attention. It’s true they 
went farther than 2 intended. But I wa 
behind the whole show all the while. It’s 
just me that’s re speneib le.” 

When Mrs. Humphrey understood what 
he was talking about she did not start or 
exclaim. She stood quite still for a long 
moment, looking steadily down upon his 
crushed figure and wobegone face. Then 
she came over, sat down beside him and 
addressed him quietly: 
“You see now what 
Addison. You are responsible. All i 
can do is to say so"’—she drew breath and 
added firmly —‘‘ and foot the bill.” 

The paper mentioned ‘“‘thousands of 
dollars’ worth”’ of mirrors and cut glass. 
There would be, at the very least, hea y 
fines for the criminals; perhaps the ex- 
pense of defending them on a murder 


you've done, 


charge. What Patrolman Flynn or } 
hei irs might claim nobody cone tell. 
es I’m responsible, Carrie,” said the 


dazed inventor in a weak voice. “It'll 
bust me, but”’ he gave a long, low sigh 
“but you're right.” 

So there was an end of their oven, their 
hopes and even of their good name. They 
felt the completeness of the wreck as much 
as though the débris lay physic lis round 
them. A ghastly moisture appeared upon 
the inventor’s brow. His wife reached over 
and laid her hand lightly upon his. 

*That’s somebody at the door,” she ob- 
served a moment later, with a dull sort of 
casualness. Maybe they were coming for 


Addison; but no mere detail could n.atter 
now. The inventor made an ine‘fectual 
attempt to operate his dry throat, and 
nodded to her. ‘Come in,” e called, 
scarcely troubling to turn her head. 

The door opened and Luther P. Morrow 


slid in. Neither of them rose or spoke to 
him. Under this chilling silence he found 
his embarrassed way to a seat on the plush 
sofa, where he sat for a moment, foolishly 
dandling his oversize derby hat in his 
hands and humbly gaz to it. 
**Luther,” said Mrs. Hl imphrey |] 
beyond hope and fear, ‘“‘we want 
tell us how this thing happened.” 
Along with a wholesome respect, Lute 
had a sneaking fondness for Mrs. Hum- 
phrey. Hestudied the interior of his hat a 
moment, thoughtfully) 
hand across his chin 
“Well, sir, it goes back quite 
You mayrecollect, Addy, that I g 
eye a while ago ” He ventured to cast 
meekly inquiring glance at the inventor. 
‘That black eye, Addy, was give me by 
Bill Peters in my own roon 
into my own room and smells a schooner 0 
beer on my breath and gi 
wallop in the eye. You don’t understan¢ 
Bill, Addy,” he continued, looking wu 
again and gravely shaking his head. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t believe how this te mperance busi- 
ness has struck in on him. He won't slee« p 


y drew the back of his 
and began deliberate! 


a spell 


Rill come 


I 
ves me an awtul 
j 
| 


or eat in a hotel that’s got a bar attached, 
and if I git him by a beer w with out 
assault and battery I gotta ho ld his arn 
and speak quietin’ words in his ear. 
Keepin’ Bill in hand—I tell you, Add 


lion tamin’s a snap compare 1 i 
didn’t like it when Bill come into my o 
room and punci ed my eye. I don’t tl 
any self-respectin’ man would have liked 
So that was the we ay it begul! partly.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey glanced at eac} 


other with the same question in n 


namely whether yesterd: iy’s calamity had 
I irned t he poor fellow’s wit 

Lute turned his hat the other le up 
contempla .~ the crown and continued 

“Well, we been here five days now, pre- 
parin’ for the parade and so on. Notices 
of us has appeared in the papers. Wel 
day before yesterday a man comes to call 
onme. And he wanted me to fix it so’s the 


Volunteers would smash up this here Alpine 
Cafay. It appealed to me, Addy, and | 
done it,”” he conciuded firmly. 

As he was looking fixedly at his hat he 
did not see the startled expression upon 
the faces of his auditors 

“Of course it was dead easy,” ne ex 


plained modestly. ‘“‘It was just a matter 
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WHITE HOUSE SHOE “ 


Patented Under Reg 
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Cushion Sole Shoe 
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The Brown Shoe Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


BUSTER BROWN SHOES 













FREE BOOKLET 
THE UNION SAVINGS BANK 
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of Southern California 
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100 House Views and Plans — 50 Cents 
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For Men and Boys 


General Knit Fabric Company, Utica, N. Y 
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WALTHAM 


by over eighteen million 


THE SATURDAY 


“ITS TIME You 
OWNED A 


WALTHAM 





-a watch name recognized by every child; proved 
Waltham owners; 


and endorsed 


by the practical watchmaking experience of every Jeweler. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


always stands for a timepiece of the highest excellence. 
priced Walthams maintain a wonderful record for accuracy. 


Even lower 
Between 


the popular grade and the Waltham Premier Maximus at $250—the 
watch de luxe of the world—are the several standard high-grade 
Waltham movements, offering models of exquisite design and workman- | 


ship, 


High-grade Waltham movements are invariably named. 


and guaranteeing timekeeping results of unrivalled accuracy. 


Riverside, for 


instance, is always a good name to remember. 


Write for handsome booklet containing much watch information and describing 


a various Waltham movements. 


Your Jeweler will assist you in the 


selection of the Waltham movement best suited to your needs. 


Ky) “*T¢’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’ 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Waltham, Mass. 
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Subscription $2. 
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SHER WIN-WILLIAMS 


*INTS €-VARNISHES 


S-W Inside Floor Paint is made expressly 
for use on inside floors; it is easily 
applied; dries over night with a good 
gloss and stands hard wear. Ten suitable 
Ask the local Sherwin-Williams 


colors. 
agent for color cards. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
613 Canali Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 











| he replied patiently, 


| Flynn. 


EVENING POST 


of tellin’ Bill and Minervy things that the | 


Alpine Cafay had said about ’em, which 
any child could ’a’ made up offhand.” 
““You’ve ruined me, Lute! I shall pay 
the damages and fines,”’ said Addison. 
Lute then looked over at them in gen- 
uine surprise, and noted for the first time 
the newspaper in Addison’s lap. ‘No, 
sir, Addy, you ain’t ruined a cent’s worth,” 
his gaze returning to 
his hat. ‘“*The damages and fines is all 
arranged for. It don’t cost you a cent. 
That stuff in the paper is all bunk. Bill 
chucked his oven through a plate-glass 
window and they broke up maybe five dol- 
lars’ worth of glassware inside. It wasn’t 
calculated, you see, that they’d git very 
far in the demolishin’ line.” 
“But the policeman—with his skull 
fractured?’’ Addison suggested, at a loss. 
“Bunk!” Lute replied. ‘Bill Peters 
never touched that one at all. That was 
Minerva swatted him over the 


| head because he punched Reverend Watts | 


| self trying to suppress it. 


| speak of. 


in the ear.” 
explosive little laugh and half choked him- 
“Reverend 
Watts hastened up to preserve order and 
Patrolman Flynn naturally biffed him. 
But Patrolman Flynn ain’t hurt none to 
Patrolman Ryan is considerable 
mussed up and disorganized. 
complainin’ any. Because, Addy, 


Lute paused and drew a gentle little sigh of 
content 
Bill Peters was a plenty. I calculate, 
Addy, that after they git Bill properly 


| sewed and plastered up he’ll pause and 


reflect for some time before he goes into 


The narrator here gave an | 


But he ain’t | 
what | 
Patrolman Ryan done to Bill Peters”— | ojactic-knit. They fit 


“‘what Patrolman Ryan done to | - 


the room of a man that’s befriended him | 
the way I have and punches him in the eye. | 


Yes, sir—that’s what I calculate, Addy.” 

“But I can’t understand—the dam- 
ages —the fines—what reason?’’ —Addison 
demanded. 

“Well, sir, there’s two reasons,” Lute 
explained patiently. “This Alpine Cafay 
is owned by the Big Rapids Brewery, 
which fitted it up regardless of expense, 
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Men’s Union Suits 


Tailor Made 
The LEWIS UNION SUITS are 


sold by the best stores in the coun- 
try. I hey g 
satisfactory wear. 

We make LEWIS UNION SUITS 
as a good tailor makes fine clothes. 
We give them perfection in fit 
and in finish. No other maker 
goes into the details 


ive pertect comtort and 


as we do 





We make perfect crotch and 
seat adjustments so they never bs { 
annoy. This means double _~@@s A> 


comfort and extra wear, ye 
the LEWIS Suits are sold at 


popular prices. j 


i i 

LEWIS /'}\ . 
Elastic-Knit | / 
Underwear }/| | 


All of our goods are 


every curve of the body. 
They ‘give’ without y (CY 


| bagging. We have made 
underwear for forty years The | 
first union suits made were out ) 
product. No one better know i | 
how to make them right. 
Ask your dealer to show you | 


but it ain’t been doin’ very well in a busi- | 


ness way. That’s the first reason. Second 
reason is there’s a local election comin’ on 
in the spring and the license question will 
be up. Naturally the brewery people 
didn’t care for any great peaceable temper- 
ance demonstration before the election. 


| Now you gotta admit that’s reasonable, 


Addy; that’s only human nature; no 


| matter what you may think of the license 


question,” he argued gravely. ‘So this 


| man that come to call on me and suggested 


it, you see—he’s treasurer of the brewery; 
the friendliest man I ever met in my life.” 
Mrs. Humphrey dropped back in her 
chair and Addison’s head fell weakly to one 
side, as though some one had struck him. 
“He’s the tickledest man in town this 
morning,’ Lute added with modest pride. 


“You oughta see the rush at the Alpine | 


Cafay. They’ve put on extra help and 
can’t skursely keep up with the orders; 
and the broken glassware, fines and all, 
won’t cost ’em a hundred dollars. That 
window Bill busted was insured.”’ 

“Oh, Lute! Lute!” moaned Mrs. 
Humphrey. 

The tone touched 
“Well, now, Mrs. Humphrey,” 


Luther’s _ heart. 
he pleaded, 


| “T wouldn’t do anything to hurt your 


feelin’s for the world, outside of business. 
But, you see, it was for ovens that I went 
into this thing. I can’t truly say I take a 
real deep interest in temperance. It was 
for ovens and for Addy Humphrey that I 
went into it. You can ask the brewery 
man yourself, Addy,” he continued ear- 
nestly; ‘‘he’ll tell you, just as I do, that he 


| offered me fifty dollars if I’d pull off this 


raid on the Alpine Cafay. 
him, ‘No, sir,’ says I; ‘I’m workin’ for the 
Humphrey Oven Company. I won't take 
no money,’ I says; ‘but I gather from re- 
marks you’ve dropped that you brewery 
people sort of own this newspaper, and Ill 
take’”’ 
hand across his chin and 
modestly—‘“‘I guess maybe you ain t 
looked at the sixt’ page of the newspaper.” 

Mechanically unfolding the paper to the 
sixth page, Addison saw his own likeness 
and a three-quarter-column article about 
himself and his valuable invention. 

For a full minute he pondered with 
amazement upon Lute’s narrative, then 
murmured: ‘I guess—in this advertising 
business—I guess I’m only an amateur. 

Editor's Note — This is the third of a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The fourth will appear next 
week, A 





And I says to | 


Lute halted in his recital, drew his | 
concluded 


upwards. See if you have ever 
before been shown such under 
If he hasn't it, send us 
and we'll name one 


the LEWIS Suit at $1.00 and ; 


wear. 
his name 
who has. 
LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 
Dept. S, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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This is the third year of the Westcott 
but the fifty-third of those fine prin- 
ciples and policies which are responsible 
tor the rapid recognition of this car asa 
product of unimpeachable character. 

The moment you think or speak of some 
cars, you think or speak of their price— 
but of others you recall first and fore- 
most their fine reputation; while the 
price occurs as an after-thought. 

You will find the Westcott, everywhere, 
linked in comparison with = cars_ of 
character and established identity — 
never, by any chance, discussed with 
those whose chief appe il is the first cost. 

And vet it is the possession of qualities not 
only uncommon, but unprecedented 
in an $1800 car which has advanced 
the Westcott higher and further in 
public esteem than it could possibly have 
progressed without them in the same 
period. 


That is the vital distinction we wish you to 
bear in mind concerning the Westcott— 
not the $1800 price; but the unusual 
qualities which it supplies at that price 

Your study of the Westcott should be a 
close analytical study of specitications. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 








Model K—five passenger, 40 h. p. touring car; equipped with top, glass front, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, gas and oil lamps, etc. — $1800 


We purposely publish these specitications 
herewith in more complete form than 
VW e Want you to 


note that they stand, in each Instance, 


11 
Is usually the case, 


for the very extreme of generosity which 
you would count upon in a costlier car. 
From the full 40 horsepower motor—with 
its amazing record in endurance contest 
and its still finer record of daily good 
deeds in the hands of Westcott owner 
tothe full floating Timken rear axle, you 


will tind in every detail, not an SISO0 


] 
criterion, but an excellence you have not 
been accustomed to expect at S1] S800. 

I Ihe Westcott Word ha ng t 
manufacturing world for more than 
nity Veal 

It has been made Wood, anew, Nn 1! 

] 
car which is headed straight for that 


position in public esteem 1 
half a dozen cars of the highs 
We f el that the honoral e reputati 
the  West« ttCompanventities it | 
to your preliminary investigation eit! 
by request for the catalog or bi 
4 ¢ ¢ ] lor eo Wer | +} 
ence with a Westcott dealer or by both. 
If you grant u that favor, we will have 
no fears ast »the re st. 


Westcott Motor Car Company 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Five Passenger Model “K” $1800 


Model L—4 passenger Torpedo— $1800 


M -2 passenger Roadster- $1800 
R--7 passenger Touring 


Car with same specifications as 
above, except 4% x 5 inch engine — $2250 


Richmond, Ind. 
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for $25-the Lyric 


}- ERE is the newest musical instrument 

in the field—a hornless Columbia 
Graphophone offered at $25, to those who 
want the latest improvements in Graphophones, 


and yet who believe $25 is enough to pay. 
Band ones ftone is beyond improvement and hs volume of tone is 
4 It « e 


lear-grained oak, 1 joined and 
a typical soundiess Columbia 
while running it plays eith er 10-1n t 
er make) enient adjustinent of speed is provide 
with the start and stop device The *‘Lyric’’ is an extraordinary §25 worth 
| ts ss Messing fe patos Columbia dealers everywhere are prepared to 
e reproducing the voices of the world's greatest 
as N Ls A, hace stad, Mat ry Garde Alice Nielsen, and many 
erous to att t le the covers of the new 
a Double-Dise Rece oe eaudioes je nt out 


Columbia Phonograph _ Gen'!, Box 219, Tribune Building, New York 

| , n: Earlsfield, S. W 

| | ) a reat alking M r Pioneers and Leaders in the 

’ rental Patents, Largest Manufac- 

| alking Machine ithe Wor ralers Wanted; Exclusive selling 

ts granted where we are r " complete catalog of 
a Graphophones a , can be had of any 
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The Fownes 

gloves you may 
secure to-day at 

your haberdashers 
are really far superior 
in fit, in comfort and in 

stylish appearance to 
those we made for King 
George IV of England. 
Modern progressin the art 
of making good gloves is 








contemporaneous with the = f2esaeheet ene oa es 
progress of the house of {o°", Bee 
Fownes Brothers & Com- = $u"e.\ "32 






pany, founded by John 
Fownesin!777. Gloves worn then by princes of the blood would 
not equal the standard we set now even for the most inexpensive 


gloves in our line. 


As an example of a stylish and very durable street 
glove, we suggest an inspection of the Fownes 
glove for men selling at $2.00 a pair Name 
in wrist and trade mark on clasp 
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THE FRESHMAN 


Continued from Page 22) 


He was to be on it after all, this after- 
noon, however. In the exodus of the squad 
all the Freshmen had been left with the 
exception of two or three of the most useful. 
A captain had been appointed and a call 
made for more men; and the Freshmen were 
to practice by themselves during the absence 
of their big brothers, in preparation for 
their own match, scheduled two weeks after 
the big game. 

It was a very different practice from 
those which he had watched from the side 
lines and that glorious one in which he had 
taken part. The bleachers were empty; no 
one was interested in these Freshmen; 
the field was hard and unkempt; its lines 
half-erased; across it the north wind swirled 
dry leaves like the dancing skeletons of 
dead hopes. Without encouragement, with 
little inspiration, the Freshmen tried to do 
their work manfully, but the results were 
doleful. Carter, still on the side line, was 
seized with the nostalgia of the days gone 
by, the days when, even in his humblest 
of capacities, he was part and portion of a 
splendid organism working brilliantly for 
a big cause. 

Bloomingdale, the captain, tried him out 
at end, and in the work he lost in some 
measure his dumps. It was not like the 
first day—there was not the exaltation of 
fighting against odds, against men of splen- 
did reputation and superior skill; but at 
least one’s blood ran warm, one’s lungs dis- 
tended, and one left the field weary and hot 
and wet. It was later that the feeling re- 
turned—later, when each went off his way 
in the darkness and Carter, riding home- 
ward, thought of the squad and Blair over 
in the city. His desire had been so fixed 
and strong that he could not change imme- 


diately its focus. Still, what he wanted | 


most in the world was to have Blair come 
to him out of a lull and say, ‘‘ Carter!” 
The two weeks passed thus. Every 
afternoon the Freshmen practiced patiently 
before empty bleachers, on an empty 
campus, disdained of the college, which, 
vibrant with the approaching big game, 
had heed only for the meager news leaking 
from over there—from the mysterious iso- 
lation of the team. And every afternoon 


Carter humbly and conscientiously did his | 


work, swallowing his now impossible desire 
for something else, for something better, 


which he had allowed to become a fixed | 
idea with him —for the chance at some deed | 
which would win for him at last the appro- | 
bation of Blair—of the captain with the | 


smile which judged and disdained. 

There came a last practice, more desultory 
than the others; and the next day the big 
game. 

Carter went over early and alone. He 
was not one of the big reserve of possible sub- 
stitutes who in uniform were to follow the 
game from the side lines; but at least he 
had worked up his courage to the point of 
asking the manager for the complimentary 
ticket, to which as a candidate “trying for 
the team” he was entitled. It was in his 
breast pocket, against his heart. 
sented more than an admission; it was a 
token, a badge. Every once in a while, as 
if to make sure, Carter’s hand stole up 
there, crept within the pocket, against the 
heart, and felt the strange, greasy surface 
of the cardboard, made of special paper, 
worked with a cabalistic design to prevent 
counterfeiting. The frequent trains were 


It repre- | 


charged with a beflagged multitude. Carter | 


among them, was not of them; he was a 
curious amphibious animal; neither of the 


bleacherites, ignorant of their rhythmic | 


shouts, their songs, their discipline; nor 
quite of those for whose encouragement 
and glorification these shouts, these songs, 
were shouted and sung, this discipline or- 
ganized. A silent, isolated particle in the 


| current, he finally found himself flung on 


his own seat, high up on the grandstand. 
With some pleasure he found that Peart 
was next to him. The Cupid man was there 
with a cascade of blue-and-gold ribbon, a 
light in his eye, a gesticulating, delirious 
enthusiasm, and full of yells. 

And Carter, sitting there immobile, out- 
wardly calm, for the next two hours felt as 


if a hand were at his heart, wringing it and | 


releasing it to a capricious will. From the 


first the game proved a terrible one; the | 


teams were both strong, cohesive and de- 
termined to win. Five minutes from the 
beginning an accident, a blocked kick, a 
lucky scramble, gave the red jerseys a 


touchdown and six points; and then after | Ms.bscaweia 
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Be Happy 
Tho’ Single! 


That's right —no more 
darned socks, no more 
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no, never 
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There's no need 
for you to wear coarse, poorly-fitting, 
bulky socks, either. Wear 


Bachelors’ Friend 
Hosiery 


and be happy. Silky, comfortable, 
fine-fitting. Guaranteed to wear 
but also just as handsome in appear- 
ance and feel, just as splendid as very 
high-priced hose. 


Made of highest grade long staple combed 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn. Heel 
and Toe twice the thickness of other part 
yet soft, with the stretch and give of asilk glove 
Looped on the most modem two - thread 
looping machine. Best imported dye. French 
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Leave your 
skin as soft 

as velvet. 
Did youeverenvy 
a barber the razor 
that givesyouoneot 
those va e-occasion 
shaves? If youowned 
a Torrey Razor you 
could always have that 
kindofedge onyour razor 
Torrey Razors are fa 
mous for the edge they take 
and famous for the way they 
keep it. To shave with a 
Torrey Razor is like drawit 
a piece of velvet over your face, 
If your dealer hasn’t the Torrey, 
write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. Write for our fr 
booklet on how to « hoose and ca 
for a razor. Dealers should 
for our special introductory off 
The new Torrey Honing Strop 

as no equal. 
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that, it was for the men of Carter’s college, 
charge and charge and charge upon charge 
to regain the advantage, while the other 
held on to it with a grimness of locked jaws. 
Upon the field, charge after charge growing 
in fury as determination became fear and 
fear slipped toward despair; and upon the 
bleachers a waiting, a waiting at first ea 
and assured—‘‘They’ll score in five n 
ures!” cried Cupid Peart soon poisoned 
by an undercurrent of doubt, of dread 
the precious minutes slipped away, and 
becoming at last an anxiety that made 
one sweat, that gripped one’s throat a 
pounded like pain within. The biue-and 
gold team charged and charged; and the red 
team held on grimly—and time flew. The 
first half was over, the second half begur 
the blue-and-gold team still charged, the 
red still held and time 
impussive, slipped on. 
hadows found the situation unchanged 


The red team, driven into its own territor 


inexorable and 
m1) , at 
ihe jengthening 


sia abi 
alter its first succe Wa till holding or 


stubbornly, holding on witf a sort of enor 
mous, immovable and squatting stolidity 
with that limp, flopping and heartbreaking 
inertness which thi Vv } 
to lift, sobbing, in a night 1d 
blue-and-gold charged and charged 
charged without cease, in ort of blind, 
sodden fury; with a determination flickering 
t moments to flame up immediately agair 
e, with pride and with fear. Witt 


fear of the threatening call of the last whistle 











¥ 


to whose shrill note « ver) thing would be 
done. And Carter waited; waited, leaning 
far forward with dilated eyes, a pressure 
upon his chest. He was watching Blair 
watching the light glow of his hair emerge 
each time from the bottom of broke 
charges with an undaunted fling like a 
plume’s; watching each time the springy 
straightening of his body to new effort, the 
passing of his hands over the backs of hi 
squatting line in a caress that at once he 
seeched and commanded; and his voice, 
coming fragmentarily in sudden hole 
silence, thrilled him to the marrow. 
Gradually a silence began to spread upon 
the stands; the band ceased its blare, 
rooters their roar; the waving flags, a 
weary, drooped, hung still; Carter, leaning 
forward, absorbed, felt himself invaded by 
a sentiment at once vibrant, soft anc 
Suddenly he saw, beneath him, 





| standing behind his line and about to give 


his signal, stop and throw about him a 
glance, a glance that swept the field 
side line to side line, goal-post to goal 
and the human walls towering about and 
the darkening sky above. It was a swift 
passing glance, a flicker extinguished as 
soon as lit; already it was over, I. eye 
again upon his team, meditating a new 
attack. But Carter had seen it, had seized 
it as it passed; and there was in it such a 
wistful wildness, such a mad, searching ex 
pression of trapped thing, that Carter found 
himself on his feet, in a passion of aching 
sympathy, of loyalty and woe. And as if 
this had been an awaited signal, as if noth- 
ing but this movement of Carter's had beer 
vanting, even as he sprang the long thrill of 
the last whistle ripped the silence. A roar 
followed the sound; before his eyes the red 
wall onthe other side broke in an avalanche, 
flowed intorrentsintothearena; the teams, 
the tield, everything, disappeared. 

Peart was standing also He clut 
Carter’s arm; his eyes were bulging 
their sockets and his mouth was w 
with words inaudible in thetumult. Carter 
put his ear close: the words came atten- 
uated and far. “It’s all over! It’s al 
over!’ Peart was shouting. ‘It’s all over, 
and we're beaten!” 

They stood there, the swirling uproar be 
neath them, and stared at each other wit! 
sober, frightened faces. This conclusi« 
this disaster, which for hours now, for eor 


| ny 
-post, 


ched 


IrKInNE 


seemed, they had seen near 
drift inevitable as fate, now tha 
came as a surprise and a shock; it 
stupid. About them a bedlam roared. 





Again Peart clutched at Carter’s arm 
again he was shouting. Carter heard after 
a while. ‘Let’s go see the fellows! Let 


go see the fellows!"’ Peart was shouting 
They went slowly down the steps, hold 


i then, still more 





ing hands in the crowd, an 
slowly, pushed on toward the dressing roon 
at the end of the grounds. The red rooter 

filled the field with their victorious serpe! 

tine. Their band passed blaring; Peart 
shook his fist at the disgorging horns and 
into Carter’s eyes something stinging 
swiftly rose. Near the dressing rooms the 
throng was compact; they could not get 
very near; but from the top of the lov 
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fence bounding the gridiron Carter, behind 
heads, intermittently saw the men of the 
team file by toward the gates, caught 
glimpses of sodden, bent heads, of caving 
shoulders, of faces haggard with fatigue 
and defeat. And overwhelmingly he was 
seized again by that sentiment strangely 
vibrant, soft and sad —akin to the echoes of 
a beautiful music. 

But Peart, in a hysteria of loyalty, was 
shouting again: ** Let's go to the house and 
see them. Come on; we'll go see them at 
the house.” 

They went along a wide street full of 
people, turned into a smaller one, empty, 
turned again, and stopped before a big 
frame house, a relic of the times when this 
quarter, now populous, was but a summer 
resort for the city’s inhabitants. The main 
door was open, and disorder reigned within. 
Carter went up, following Peart. In the 
hall there was a rush of trainers and rubbers 
with buckets, with sponges, with bottles 
and bandages. Ina large room, open to the 
right, substitutes were taking off their suits. 
Peart kept on up the stairs to the upper 
floor. Doors, slamming open and shut to 


hurried enterings and exits, gave glimpses | 
into rooms occupied by the menof the team. | 


Some were taking off wearily their soggy 
armors; others squatted against the walls 
dejectedly and had not yet made a move- 
ment to undress. Sounds of running water 
came from bathrooms. Some one came 
running lightly up the steps. It was the 
manager. ‘Where's Blair?” asked Peart. 
‘In here, but you can’t see him.” 


. . . ' 
Even as he spoke, he was crossing swiftly 


to the door at the foot of the corridor. He | 


opened it and went in. 

The room, inside, was full of people. A 
physician was opening a little black grip 
upon a chair. Standing gloomily against 
the window, the coach was smoking. The 
physical director was standing above the 
bed, elbow to elbow with a trainer who 


| held a bottle with a nonplused air. But 


almost right away, unerringly, 
went to the bed, to the lithe, nude form 
stretched, stomach down, upon the bed. It 
lay there, the slight body, inasort of passion 
of discouragement; and in its slender sinews, 
in the ribs showing small, there was a new 


| fragility which Carter had never seen in it 


| denly, to this contact, 


before. The two arms were up and crossed 
above the tousled, soiled blond head which 
sank, face downward, into the pillow; the 
posture raised upon the back the two 
shoulderblades, and they had something in 
them pitiful as the bones of a sick child. 

The physical director bent down. His 
hand slapped down upon the nude back in 
a heartening, roughman-caress; and sud- 
these two chicken- 
bones of shoulderblades began to rise and 
fall, rise and fall, rise and fall, at first with 
a large, irregular, rusty movement, then 
more regularly, more smoothly, and fast, 
faust, fast. The door slammed shut. 

But Carter, remaining there with wonder- 
filled eyes upon the closed door, still saw. 
He saw clearly the thin, racked frame, 
frail upon the bed; the arms crossed above 
the tousled head; the thin shoulders rising, 
falling— rising, falling. And that feeling 
which for an hour had haunted him, that 
sentiment, big, soft and sad, had taken on 
now the breadth and depth of organ chords 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Yesterday and Today 


Perhaps in Nineveh you were 
A queen and I a slave. 
Perchance ’mid frankincense and myrr/i 
Your fan was mine to wave. 
Perhaps I loved you as I knelt 
Beside your divan gay. 
Perhaps —but who knows how I felt 
In that dead yesterday! 


Perhaps you danced in Cxsar’s house 
And dined in Cxsar's hall. 
Perhaps I led the brave carouse 
And loved you more than all. 
Perchance at Arthur's court we met 
And loved and wooed and wed. 
Can I be blamed if F forget 
The centuries long dead ? 


It may be that in days agone 
We loved and laughed and died 
In Camelot or Babylon 
Or Carthage in her pride. 
Who knows? I don’t remember, dear; 
But this I know and vow: 
Whatever chanced in yesteryear, 
I surely love you now! 
— Berton Braley 
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1500 Farmers in 


PECOS VALLEY 


(New Mexico) 


Will ship this year about eight thousand | 
carloads alfalfa and apples, worth 2/2 
million dollars. 


Shipments of other fruit, cotton, wool 
and livestock will total several million 
dollars more. 


‘Why not get a farm there yourself? 


O YOU realize what a farm in the irri- The 
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: means independence, comfort and a 
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The Bread and Butter Question lt 


O a widowed mother with children to support, the future looks a little 
brighter if there comes to her each month, as the result of her 
husband's foresight, a monthly income. 
That is just what the Low Cost Guaranteed Monthly Income Po of l 
The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. It gu i g 
specified income payable every month for life. It cannot be diverted trom | < 
the, purpose for which it was taken out. It cannot be lost by the inexpe H 
rience or misconduct of others, nor diminished by taxes or attorney's fees | 
The TRAVELERS acts as a Trustee without charge and assumes all 
risks, The policy will not lapse if you become unable topaythe premiums | 
in consequence of total ahd permanent disability from accident or disease. N 
This policy yields the wife and children a bread and butter income 
and now and then a little cake and cream, It is worth looking into, even |}) 
though you already carry some insurance. Send coupon for particulars i\ 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send me particulars regarding The Low Cost Guaranteed Monthly Income Policy. 
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Continued from Page 9 


“Does not the dog hear thim and bear 
wur-rd to his master? IJ have seen it with 
my own eyes. And I will not step wan fut 
nto the grave with its Great Mysthery till 
1 understand this wan entirely. Wan my 
thery at a time isenough. I am not a de- 
tective agency,” he resumes angrily. And 
so, quarreling, he leads the way home. 

““Good night,” says the young man to 
Jerry. ‘“‘l borrowed the manager’s hand- 
car to come up from the smelter and have 
left it on your platfoorm.” Then with a 
handshake he starts, with Kathleen cling- 
ing to his arm and glancing prou ! 
his face. 

‘It is noble and generous ay Brother 
Marty to shake hands,”’ she > Says. 

Thin Jerry, left alone intirely, sits « 
the platfoorm edge and watches the big 
dipper over the mountain. 

_ it was only a saucepan—or aven 

he says at last. ‘‘l am so tired ay 
the dippe r. ‘hin he shakes hands with 
himsilf. ’Tis noble and generous av me 
to do so,” he thinks—and goes to bed. 

The next day being Saturday, a number 
av the smelter men come up on the thrai: 
fer a day’s hunt in the mountains and to 
have a free fight on the platfoorm 

‘It is a tough gang,” ixplains the con- 
ducthor whin Jerry gives him the expres 
package av money paid in by the smelter 
manager the day before; ‘and there is risk 
fer ye to handle cash in this lone place. If 
I were ye I wud not incourage the huntir 4 
party to fight on the platfoorm again, as 
ye did just now—nor have thim hanging 
around at all ie 

‘It is my station,” says Jerry with a 
scowl, “‘and I must get all I ean out av the 
job. ’Tis little hope I had fer a free fight 
in this God-forsaken pl: ace; but the Coffins 
have been famous in free ights—as ref 
erees,”” he explains; ‘‘and I have called it 
a draw, that the smelter men may try it 

er again. As fer being robbed—-nobod 
but the smelter manager and us two know 
that the freight is paid here at all.” 

“IT have warned ye and now wash my 
hands av your robbery and murther,”’ says 
the conducthor; ‘but 1 have another mat- 
er to ts ike up with ye personally. It is the 
goat which ye have re ported asthray.’ 

“So = is,” agrees Jerry, ‘and is turned 
chamois on the mountains.” 

‘He cannot be asthray whin on coom- 
pany property,” argues the conducthor, 
““and twice has he come down the thrack 
to attack the ingine. We have enough to 
do,” he says bitterly, ‘“‘without stopping 
to stone a goat three miles up the thrack 
ivery day. We are not running a circus 
thrain, ye know, Coffin!” 

“Ha!” reflects Jerry; ‘“‘the goat has 
complicated his case. If he is asthray why 
does he return? If he has returned why 
is he asthray? ‘Tis a fine point.” 

“I care nothing fer the point av his 
case,’ says the other; “but this I know, 
will niver conduct freight on fut—like a 
parade,” he Says. 

Afther he is gone, Jerry calls to the 
hunters and points out the goat frisking 
on the peak. 

“’Tis a mountain ram,” he says, and the 
gang stops fighting to stalk the baste back 
and forth during all av that afthernoon 

and Sunday. 

On that day young Doons 
station to ask him if a guerrilla war has 
broken out av the mountain; and laughs 
whin he learns av the mountain ram. 

‘He isa frindly lad,’’ thinks Jerry, ‘‘ with 
in honest face’’; and he thar = Marty for 
warning him against the toug rh iness av the 

smelter gang. 

“I wud not incourage their acquaint- 
ance,” says Marty, “or they may call whin 
they are not wanted.” 

“1 will put a curse on thim,”’ answered 
Je ITY with indifference. 

**] have heard av your black magic,” 
says the lad with a grin. “Some day y 
must tache me a thrick or two.’ 

But Jerry warns him one thrifling 
with spirits, which have brought himsilf 
throuble enough in times past and present 
and thin, to furnish amusement till thra 
time, they gather up the cards and play 
poker. 

The thrain is whistling down the yard 
and the smelter gang returns to have a 
last fight on the platfoorm, whin Kathleen 
Wi alks in upon thim. 

‘So this is the way ye lure my brother 
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from me!” she says with two spot 
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hereafther,”’ he ixclaims, raising his hand 
in a solemn manner, ‘“‘though to be in 
earnest with people will rob me av the only 
chance [ had to atthract thim.” 

While Jerry says all this, ould Doons 
is at first startled and disappointed; thin 
his face takes on a crafty luk. 

“*Whist!’’ he says as Jerry finishes. ‘Ye 
will stay to dinner,” he goes on with a 
wink; “‘and aftherward, whin the moon 
is setting and the goat skips and the hound 
raises the pack on the mountain 
understand!” he ixclaims, as Jerry wud 
raise his voice again. ‘‘ Ye have put mys- 
thery upon mysthery by pretinding ye have 
pretinded.”” And he nudges the other in 
the ribs with his pipe. ‘‘ Whist!’’ he also 
repates, and winks again. 

Saints save me!” thinks Jerry. “‘I am 
lost in such a jungle av wur- rds and cannot 
answer at all. He has forced me out av 
the same hole I went in at.” 

**Now,” says ould Doons, “we will pros- 
pect fer a potato in the garden; ye luk 
thin and worried,” he tells Jerry —‘‘as 
becomes a haunted man.” 

‘Tis the food they sind me to ate,” 
ixplains Jerry, following him. “I am 
puckered beyant recognition.” 

The other only nods craftily; and afther 
prospecting the garden they return with 
four potatoes, whic h Kathleen cooks with 
the corned beef they have. And there are 
string beans and buttermilk and _ hot 
biscuits and pie. 

‘Sure, I wud be a witch docthor fer such 
a meal,” thinks Jerry; but he is so low in 
spirits that Kathleen will not listen or 
spake to him, and ould Doons burns him 
with sunken eyes while listening fer raps 
under the table. 

They heave finished and stepped outside 
: moment into the cool twilight; and Jerry 
has determined to make thim hear him out. 

**T will confess in a way that will madden 
ould Doons, fer it will prove him a sucker 
and nayther wan will iver forgive me.” 

“Listen, both av ye,” he says, and the 
sternness av his manner commands thim; 
fer, afther all, it is tragedy fer a man to 
kill frindship by a confession av nonsense. 

He houlds out his ar-rms like a man 
swearing vengeance. “Listen!’’ But at 
that same moment, with the red beam av 
the staring, setting moon turned on him 
like a dark lanthern, they see the goat skip 
beyant and hear along, blude urdling whine 
rise from the valley. It increases to a howl; 
the wolf-pack answers from the moun- 
tains; the gravel begins raining from the 
path. Thin the black hound bursts from 
the Shadow and growls befoore thim, with 
foamy jaws and hanging tongue, while he 
raps a tattoo with his tail. 

‘The ingineer is on time—at 
mutters ould Doons with a gasp. 

‘**[ must be gone,”’ whispers Jerry, meet- 
ing the glance avy Kathleen who shrinks 
away. He runs his hands through his hair 
like a wild man. “I will ixplain later,” he 
says, but his voice is thick as the panting 
av the dog. And so he rushes away, with 
Kathleen hanging to the ar-rm av her father 
and crying that he shall not follow this 
man with so many dommed accessories in 
mysthery. 

All that night silence and loneliness and 
misery hould.an inquisition in the station; 
and in mind the agint is flayed and hung 
up by the thumbs, 

‘It is too late to ixplain now,” he thinks 
over and over. “| have had the stage set 
so long that aven my confessions are com- 
promised. The scenes wur-rk av thim- 
silves; und, while proving to the audience 
that | am not a magician, the Fiend him- 
silf turns a thrick fer me.” 

Next afthernoon he has nothing to say 
whin the conducthor complains av the goat, 
and only a wur-rd to the manager av the 
smelter who comes in the avening to pay 
the week’s freight bill. 

At night he broods alone, with Medium 
asleep in the wareroom beyant the partition. 

"Twas yourself that queered me from 
being a reformed man,” he has tould the 
dog -and since the night befoore he wud 
have nothing to do with him. 

Deaf and stupid, Jerry does not hear the 
faint footfall across the platfoorm and only 
glances up as the door creaks, opens and 
closes. 

A man wearing a black mask enters, 
houlding a revolver in wan hand and car- 
rying a coil av rope in the other. Befoore 
Jerry can rise the muzzle is pressed cold 
into the back av his neck, a noose is over 
his ar-rms and drawn tight. He feels a 
spasm av fright; thin the blud leaps to his 


last !”’ 


| very fingertips and the muscles av his body 
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gather—for there was always struggle, or 
maybe death, in Jerry Coffin at the scent 
of danger. But, aven as he springs half 
whirling fer a grapple, the butt av the re- 
volver smashes on his temple—and spin- 
ning, staggering, he sprawls over the 
telegraph table, his fingers clutching for 
the key by instinct. Thin his body relaxes 
and he wud slip to the floor, only the rob- 
ber, clutching him by the throat, with 
revolver raised to fire, houlds him a second 
and thin, raising his legs to the table, ties 
him neck and foot with knot afther knot. 
Thin he cuts the wire where it passes 
through the wall, and running to the safe 
he opens it by wur-rking the combination. 
He tears open the package av bills and 
gold, paid in by the smelter manager, and, 
with a last ixamination av his prisoner’s 
bonds, blows out the lamp and steps out- 
side, closing the door behint. And this 
closed door it is that proves the salvation 
of Jerry Coffin. 

It is some minutes before Jerry comes to 
his senses; gradually his mind clears and 
he struggles in his bonds, but they do not 
give an inch for all his bursting muscles. 

Thin he considers raising an outcry. 
“But there is not a soul to hear me,” he 
reflects. 

Av course his next thought is of the tele- 
graph; and afther a few minutes’ effort he 
wur-rks his body into such a position that 
his hands tied behint him can reach the 
key. Again and again he calls and, sending 
the wur-rd “Help,” signs his own station a 
great many times; but there is no answer. 
“The scoundrel has cut the wire!”’ thinks 
he. Now there seemed nothing further to 
do, but Jerry had been in too many scrapes 
not to know there is some way out av ivery 
wan. 
“’Tis hard to ponder with this head- 
ache,” he reflects; and, while waiting for 
some inspiration, he continues to wur-rk 
the key. And the heavy drumlike piece 
av zine above the sounder bellows as a 
tremendous bell at ivery touch. 

Dot —dot —space—dot!” it clangs in 
the silent room, as he signs his own station 
in a last flurry av despair. 

“There was no ixplosion!” he thinks 
with sudden fright. ‘‘The safe must have 
been opened by the combination. Lie 
down—rest aisy, Jerry Coffin,” he mutters. 
“This is the finish! For they will accuse 
ye av being in cahoots with the robbers or 
av hiring some wan to tie yeup. Ye have 
no character to aid ye in defense. A wan- 
derer, a thrickster, ye have been; and now 
ye will ind in jail.” 

“Dot —dot—space—dot!” he crashes 
out a last time and thin stretches himsilf 
quietly to meet his fate, as it will come 
nixt day. 

From the wareroom beyant the parti- 
tion he hears a kind av yawn and a scratch- 
ing; thin, with the last echoes av his 
station call mingles a long whine as Medium 
wakes up. 

Jerry feels his heart leap at the thought 
av coompany and he draws breath to call; 
but in the moment av ruin fortune presses 
her fingers on his lips and he releases his 
breath silently. 

**Silence!”’ he thinks. ‘Silence, Coffin; 
ye have talked yoursilf into a thousand 
throubles now only silence can help ye 
out.” 

It seems as though his body wud burst 
the ropes as it swells with exhilaration. 
Wance more he draws in the spirit av ould 
adventure, chuckling to himsilf, while his 
eyes sparkle blue, 
dusk; and a hundred times, regular as the 
ticking av a clock, he sounds the double 
dot, space, dot av his station call. 

As Jerry learned aftherward, Medium 
had heard the scuffle and barked at the 
station door; but receiving no answer he 
had gone back to sleep during the quiet 
that followed. 

Now he began to bark in earnest at the 
door and window; and as the call increased 
he leaped into the air and woke all the 
mountains with his frantic howling. And 
Jerry Coffin, swinging over the bottomless 
pit betwane hope and despair, wonders if 
a miracle will make his nonsense the means 
av saving him. 

He thinks over all the lonesome hours 
he has whiled in thraining the dog to heed 
the call and bark—how he persuaded the 
agint below to sound it at certain times 
and waited at the ind av the platfoorm for 
the dog to run up, barking. Little by little 
he had increased the distance across the 
valley, up the mountainside—until Me- 
dium wud seek him at the very cabin. But 


on the night befoore, whin he had no wish | 
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“Say, that was a real shave: 


AA FAMINE 

You can’t get a real shave without a real razor. 
The Durham- Duplex isa oy razor. It shaves. 

It slides smoothly over the face, severing the 
whiskers with the correct diagonal stroke like < 
scythe mows grass. It leaves the skin soft and 
velvety—not rough and harsh as after the scrap- 
ing of r: azors which do not have this correct stroke. 
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Notice we say safe razor’? not a_ safety.’’ Don’t 


class the Durham-Duplex as a “‘safety.’’ It’s a real 





/ ' razor—miade safe. 





It has the hang and the set and the right shaving principle of 
the old straight razor without the dangerous naked blade. 






The guard not only protects the blade but sets the razor in 
the correct position. The Durham-Duplex is double-edged. 
Shave either way, with either hand 


Strop your blades 


Every razor set includes a stropping attachment that’s put on in a jiffy. 













This attachment enables you to strop blades like an expert. It gives the blade 
just the right set for a keen, even edge 
With this attachment you can use the razor 







like an ordinary str 
Durham-Duplex Blades are made of special 
teel and hold their edge. We have made 
the Durham-Duplex Blade the Standard 
of the World and will maintain it 50k 
will buy 12 Cutting Edges (6 Blades). 

Standard set— razor, guard, stropping at- 
tachment and six double-edged blades —in 
handsome leather case, $5.00 everywhere. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
New York London 
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There is dead silence, with only the faint 


| chinking av gold droppe .d into the robber’s 


poc ket . 

“Ye are in a trap,” says Jerry quietly. 
““Come out; I will not harm ye.” And as 
no answer comes: “I saw ye, boy. God 
save us ——”’ 

He gets his answer thin, for Marty Doons 


| leans across the boulder, his revolver 


glinting as he plays with the action. 

“Ye do not know me,” he says with a 
fierce, excited laugh, ‘‘or ye wud not ven- 
ture so far. Stand still, for I have ye 
covered.” 

“We will talk it over,”’ says Jerry, seat- 
ing himself so as not to be outlined against 
the sky. And thin he tries to persuade 
the boy, for the sake av his family and his 
own future, to return the money to the 
safe as he had found it. 

“Why, ye are a thrickster and a gam- 
bler, and have been in jail yoursilf!”’ re- 
toorts the other. “‘I have gambled and 
lost a hundred dollars av the smelter firm’s 
money. This will make it good and I'll 
play with the rest.” 

Jerry was struck dumb, for he cud not 
make the lad understand that his own 
recklessness had been for love av adventure 
and not avy crime. 

Afther a moment’s thought the lad cries 
desperately: “‘Since a man like ye knows 
av this, ll niver be safe. 1 have the money 
und mean to keep it. We'll shoot it out 
like men—I’ll take a chance. Quick there, 
now!—V’ll give ye no more than a count 
uv three,” 

“Wan wur-rd,” says Jerry, and rises to 
his full height. “Ye are only wicked by 
bad example. Return the money to the 
safe by your own hand and I will hould ye 
clear. Don’t ye understand that I cud 
refuse to fight and only guard or follow 
till ye were taken? ‘Tis disgrace I wud 

uve ye—-and, best av all, your own rispect. 
Trust me —by the saints!”’ he urges. 

3ut the boy does not seem to have heard 
him at all. 

“We'll shoot it out like men,” he boasts, 
and steps bouldly from behint his rock. 

“Shall Kathy’s brother go—a thief?” 
asks Jerry av his heart, and atones for all 

1is foolish recklessness by the most desper- 
ate risk av his life. With wan quick side 
leap he rushes—the other’s bullet singing 
past hisear. He is almost on the lad, when 
a shot strikes his shoulder and spins him 
on his heels. The sight is too much for 
Marty Doons; the frenzy av fight and 
ixcitement leaves him and he has turned 
to run, whin with a crash a ledge av the 
hollow comes down upon him and he is 
rolled to Jerry’s feet. 

And, as he collars the lad, Jerry feels 
a hundred times more blest in the other 
opportunity that has come to him. 

Dragging Martin along, he kicks the 
goat, who has come down with the ledge. 

“Tt was my wan risk for a good cause,”’ 
he says, “and ye have made it ridiculous 
by falling on the robber’s back befoore I 
cud lay hands on him. I had the blud- 
thirsty little fule at the tips av my fingers,” 
he says, and kicks at the goat agin; ‘‘but 
ye must seize the credit for laying him out, 


| whin it was all by accident and ye were 


only there by way av butting in as a 
nuisance.” And he sicks the dog on him. 

Here Je try began to feel the pain av h is 
wound. ‘Through the flesh ay the ar-rm,”’ 
he says afther ix: mining it. ‘*Now march 
on, ye bandit!” And Marty Doons, 
bruised and shaken, does as he is bidden. 

Shortly befoore daybreak they arrive at 
the station, where Marty is compelled to 
restore the money to the safe and throw off 
the combination. 

“*Now ye are paroled,” says Jerry sternly. 

“Return here to repoort this very night 
afther the day’s wur-rk is done.” 

“T will come,” answers the lad quietly, 
for he begins to feel awe av this man, at 
wance so reckless and so determined. 

Jerry has him bind up hisshoulder and the 
lad pales at sight av the blud he had drawn. 

*’Tis not much av a wound,” says Jerry, 
‘*and [ll wire for the thrain conducthor to 
bring up some medici ines I know av. Now, 
lad,”” he winds up, “‘there’s no use leavy- 
ing a job half done. Meet the thrain this 
afthernoon as it comes out and the con- 
ducthor will hand ye an envelope. That 
will be the hundred to cover your shortage. 
Ye need not thank me, for I will see that 
ye pay it back.” 

The lad falters a little as he starts away 
and waves his hand beyant the curve. 

At nine o’clock in the morning he calied 
up Nick Wheedle: “Send me wan hundred 
on account,” he wired. 


September 23,1911 


“Account av what?” asked Wheedle. 

** Account av ould times,”’ replied Jerry; 
and he resaved the O. K. afther telling 
Wheedle to address in care avy Martin 
Doons, at the smelter. 

Afther the thrain has come and gone 
again, he calls at the Doons’ house to thank 
thim for their aid the night befoore and to 
say that, afther recovering the money, the 
robber iscaped. 

“‘T am glad ye were so fortunate,” says 
Kathy civilly. 

“It was not fortune,” intherrupts her 
father. ‘Divil a robber cud make away 
with that aggregation. So ye let him 
escape?”’ he says to Jerry. 

‘At any rate, he is gone,”” answers the 
agint dryly; and he can see that the very 
strangeness av all this adventure makes the 
gur-rl aven more averse to him. 

There he finds Marty, who has come up 
en the handcar to repoort. 

“1 will not go home yet,” says the lad; 
and, in fact, he spinds that night and all 
the next day till thraintime at the station. 

He is respectful to Jerry and talks av 
many things with him, though the inci- 
dints av the robbery are not mentioned 
afther Martin has said simply, ‘“‘that he 
had learned the combination from the ould 


agint.’”” But at times there is an air ay 
curious ixcitement about the lad; and, us 
he insists on coming up to dress the wound 
ivery avening, this ixcitement increases a 


the week wears on. 

**Why, the lad seems to triumph over me 
in some way,”’ reflects Jerry, puzzled. Bi 
he was too much concerned with other afla 
to heed this. He was writing his confessioi 

“) will put the whole matter av the 
seances in black and white,” he says, “and 
ixpose the haunted dog. | am leaving thi 
place with a throuble growing heavier 
ivery day; but, though it will contirm 
Kathy in her suspicion av me, I will tell 
the truth. It will be written and laid 
befoore Doons; so I cannot be inther- 
rupted and the ould loon cannot help but 
understand.”’ 

So, on Friday afthernoon, he re} laces the 
piece av zinc, which he had removed from 
the or to keep the dog from barking. 
Thin he calls at the Doons’ and requests 
thim solemnly to come to the station with 
him. 

“Tt is high time,’”’ says the ould man, 
bustling around. ‘“‘I have been lying low 
for another outbreak,” he says, “being 
about recovered from the late wan, and 
must have something to intherest me.” 

He calls to Kathy; and when she comes 
to the door Jerry feels a pang av sympa- 
thy. For the gur-rl is hollow-cheeked and 
her eyes big and bright as in a fever. 1e 
startles whin Jerry speaks to her and puts 
on her hat to follow with an air av terrible 
anxiety. 

“She is stricken in some way,” thinks 
Jerry, without daring to glance at her for 
the tears in her eyes. “It is hard to lave 
her so, but ’tis small comfort she wud take 
from me.” 

Thin he thinks av the confession he is 
to make and chants the song av the robber 
whin he sat on the rock. 

At the station he gives thim seats, which 
they accipt afther ould Doons luks under 
his chair. 

“‘T am going to tell ye this in fairness,” 
says Jerry, laying the confession on the 
table and dismayed by the falter in his own 
tones as he meets Kathy’s eyes upon him. 
“T am going away tomorry and wish to 
undesave ye in regard to seances —dog and 
all; I cannot lave a lie behint me. We will 
begin by ixposing the dog.” He: turned to 
the telegraph with the zinc sounder; and 
ould Doons was rubbing his hands in ixpec- 
tation av seeing ghosts in broad daylight, 
whin suddenly the smelter manager entered. 

He had ridden in early that day on his 
horse to pay his freight, an'd, afther ix- 
plaining that he was going farther into the 
mountains to visit a claim, invited thim 
outside to luk at the horse. 

‘A curse on the intherruptions! Here 
they commence,” says Jerry; “but this 
time I will outwit thim, for the confession 
is written down.” 

When the smelter man has ridden away 
the others start back into the depot and 
are followed by the dog and thin the goat, 
that has been wate ‘hing from the mountain. 

““No—not you!” mutters Jerry, and he 
strives to kick him unseen; but the goat 
skips—and, not having the heart for com- 
edy, Jerry steps inside quickly and slams 
the door. 

“I will lay this package in the safe,” 
he says; and, wur-rking the combination: 
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“‘T have learned by the robbery and do not 
lave it unlocked any more--though there 
is nothing inside.”’ 

He Swung open the dk or, and, seeing a 
large package already in the pigeonhole, 
he tuk it out and luked it over bewildered. 

“*How the divil did this get inside?” he 
asks aloud and tears open the envelope 
It is filled with banknotes, bound together 
with a piece av clip paper on which is 
written: ‘“’Tis the first time in al! these 
years ye wud take anything for the faithful 
services av other times. Ye have become 
steady and given up the nonsense av spirits, 
as I know from your record at Bantam 
Spur. Now, instead av the wan hundred 
ye ask for, I sind ye five hundred. Buy 
the farm ye were thinking av when ye 
fell betwane the cars in the ould days, 
and the saints prosper ye in the invest- 
ment, Jerry. Nick Wheedle—av the Dere- 
lict Thrain.”’ 

He hears a chuckle near the door and, 
still dazed, luks into the grinning face ay 
Marty Doons. 

“What is it?”’ asks ould Doons in 
av Jerry’s wild luk and manner 

“*I did not know it wast ere,” iIxplal 
Jerry. 

“Not in your own safe? Who ilse has 
the combination?” 

“No v a.” replies Jerry, 


treasurer avy 


CUurLOSsIty 


“ixcept the 
the coomp 


“Tis a place av mir 





7 laugt s the 


ould man in wonder. ‘No; wi 
to read the note. It wud spoil the inther 
est Ye must not resign, Misther Coffir 


see, l nave become used to 


young Marty Doo 


the nan 
ip 990 
vesign cries 
**Niver a 
**T have already resigned,” says Jerry 
‘But the ould agint did that and the 
1 So he resigned again 


wud not accipt. 


“Complete that!” commands Jerr 

Why he resigned ra i re ! 
Says the o Doons. 

Andi nat hat | ive rrik so | ny 
ibout iys Jerry dis | } 
became av him?” 

“*He bought a farm and stayed here. | 


am the ould agint,”’ replies Misther Doons 
**but 1 wud not let it be known lest ye lave 
me the job again.” 

“I must go; there are grave reasons. | 
cannot tell ye why!” ixclaims Jerry. “‘Shud 
I not go?” he asks, turning to the gur-rl 

“Yes,”” she answers quiet] nd tl 
flash av hope passing leaves him in thicker 
darkness than before 

“Perhaps a wur-rd from her will per 
him,” thinks Marty, and d 
to the door. As they pass 
sister catch Jerry's sleeve 
hand, and warns: ‘Luk out! 


sore shoulder.” 





**Is it a wound?” she asks in a low ve 
drawing back. ‘‘How doeshe know? Why 
did your dog tear his clothes to pieces wher 
I was brushing them in the yard the day 
aither the robbery ? Misther Coffin, 


he was tempted 


ce 


rambled with him 


g 
**Kathy,” answers Jerry, taking herha 
in his earnestness, ‘“‘I do not underst 


ve at all The lad I wud trust a ywnere 
Why, the money was sent him by Wheedle 
to put in the safe 3 

She did not believe his explanation and 
passing it by, seized on his last wur-rds 

**Marty had the money in his hands, ye 
say? And hid it in the safe for ye : 

**Here is the envelope addressed to him, 
replies Jerry. 

At that insthant the sou 
the de g barked joyously at the call 

“It is Wheedle!” ixclaims Jerry, answer 


ing “He says repoort tomorr 


nder rang 


better station.” He stopped and searche 
the gur-rl’s face with beggar’s eyes 

And Kathy shivers from head to f 
“Ye have become such a frind!”’ she sa 
“Ye have shielded Marty! I underst 
now 

“*I must go,” says Jerry, for he will 
hold the gur-rl by gratitude—and the 
sounder rang again. 

“Niver!” the gur-rl says with a littl 
cry —‘‘for my sake 

**T am buying a farm,” answers Jerry at 
the wire. and cuts off. 

A moment later they hear footsteps al 
the platfoorm 

“Now for the confession!’’ says 
with a long sigh. 

But the goat had eaten it And it 
his life afther Kathy wud niver let 
make another. 

‘People wud lose intherest i 


ye must not 
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Make After-Dinner Speeches 
Propose and Respond to Toasts 
Tell Stories 

Make Political Speeches 

Sell More Goods 

Address Board Meetings 
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Let Kleiser Increase Your Earning Capacity 


Speak and Write English Correctly 





Improve Your Memory } 
Develop Power and Personality 
Acquire Poise, Self-Confidence 
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Earn More—Achieve More 
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Confident, Convincing Speaker 
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He Helped This Man to a 


Wonderful Success 
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Winning Talker 
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“Driven by a Westinghouse Motor 
Be Sure of That! 


VERY good vacuum cleaner——and there are many good 
ones—and sixty per cent. of all vacuum cleaners made 
in this country use Westinghouse Motors. 

Those electric automobiles and electric trucks that stand 
at the head of the industry—those with the strongest and longest 


guarantees—all use Westinghouse Motors. Some washing machines are mere toys. 
Those that do well the heaviest and the lightest work alike are driven by Westinghouse 
Motors. The Westinghouse Motor drives 75% of all electric washing machines made. 

The successful electrically driven adding machines use Westinghouse Motors. 

You'll find Westinghouse Motors a part of the best makes of house pumps, mangles, 
addressing machines, pe lable tools, ventilating sets, meat choppers, coffee grinders, and 
automatic pianos, These are some of the wonderful new machines built around the 
electnc motor. And the heart of each of the best of them is the perfectly designed 
and perfectly built Westinghouse Motor. 

The manufacturers of these machines have only one object in installing the Westing- 
house Motor. Jt is an absolutely dependable part of his equipment. 

And the one thing you should make certain of before buying any electrically driven 
convenience and labor saver is the fact that it is run by a Westinghouse Motor. 

The dependability of the Westinghouse Motor is yours for the driving of any and 
every thing under the sun that can be driven by electric power. 

You can get a Westinghouse Motor for every purpose from running the household 
sewing machine to driving the heaviest roll in a steel mill. 

You get more than mere perfection of workmanship in any Westinghouse Motor. 
You get the most expert knowledge possible of the particular power problem to which 
that motor is the answer. 

The Westinghouse engineering reputation is known the world over. It is the brain back 
of the motor that makes it almost human in its ability to do the particular thing for which it 
was designed —and without using a cent’s worth more power than is necessary to do it 
efficiently. 

Westinghouse Motors do not waste power 

Do you want the names of the vacuum cleaners, electric vehicles, washing machines, 
envelope sealers or other electrically driven labor savers which are built around West- 
inghouse Motors? Tell us in what you are interested and we will send list by return 
mail. It is a fine thing to be able to buy intelligently. 

We have valuable information in booklet form on the proper motor for any standard 
line of work. Free on request. 

Your letter will receive prompt attention if you address 
Department P, East Pittsburgh.” 

All good dealers and lighting companies handle Westinghouse Motors. 

or lighting company will sell you a Westinghouse Motor if you insist. 


“ Westinghouse, Motor 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Representatives All Over the World 


Sales Offices in 40 American Cities 























on the side of the employer if justice is with 
him—of the worker if justice is with him; 
and we are against both, but for both if 
exact justice is with neither but is halfway 
between. We, the public, want this dispute 
settled; but we want it settled right.” 

What was the result? The dispute was 
settled, working men and employers satis- 
fied; and, of course, the public was more 
than satisfied. 

The Canadians, in their labor troubles, 
administer the law in the spirit that really 
good men and women are at outs about 
something upon which they can agree after 
their artificially heated blood has been 
cooled. They think that for each combat- 
ant to get the viewpoint of the other is the 
broad highway. 

As I mentioned once before: In the great 
majority of these cases the conciliation 
board has made its award in favor of the 
workers. In only a few cases has the award 
been in favor of the employers. It is the 
results of the law that have won from the 
working men their present favorable feeling 
toward it. 

At first, both working men and employers 
were ill-disposed toward this law. The 
working men felt that it was an attempt to 
interfere with their rights to better their 
condition by striking when they pleased. 
The employers were sure the law would be 
worked against them on account of poli- 
tics and such influences. But, because of 
the beneficial administration of the law, 
the working men generally are coming to 
support it. 


A Novelist to the Rescue 


Indeed the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada passed a resolution favoring it 
and — that it be extended to other 
industries besides public utilities. Other 
bodies of organized labor have done the 
sume. ‘This favorable feeling, however, 
is not unanimous. I think the United 
Mineworkers of America passed a formal 
resolution against it at a recent annual 
convention. 

Also, labor has come to look more favor- 
ably on the law because it specifically rec- 
ognizes labor’s status under the Canadian 
trades unions act. We Americans will 
understand this by a reference to our Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. It is contended, 
and indeed our courts have decided, that 
this law applies to labor organizations as 


| well as to organized capital engaged in 


| its provisions. 


industry. 

One of labor’s demands in the United 
States is that the Sherman law shall be 
modified by exempting laboring men from 
Canada’s trades unions act 
puts her working men in much the same 
legal position that our working men would 
be in if our Sherman Anti-Trust Law were 
so amended as to exempt American working 
men frorn its provisions, 

‘This section of our industrial a 
act,” said a Canadian labor leader to me, “‘i 
of the greatest valuetous. On the sheie, 
the law as it is administered is growing in 
favor among us working men.” 

The administration of the law was very 


| bitterly resisted in the beginning by a type 


Any dealer | 


of man with whom we in the United States 
are very familiar —the ‘‘lobbyist attorney’ 
of a corporation who gets his bread and 
butter by “defending” his corporation from 
what he terms the “outrageous assaults of 
these working men.” 

Gradually, however, their opposition 
ceased; for the wiser employers and the 
honest and abler managers of corporations 


| have found out that, on the whole, the 


prevention of industrial wars with their 
working men is a better thing for them than 
“standing like a stone wall” for the “‘right 
to manage our business in our own way.” 

“‘T admit that the award usually has been 
against us,” said one such man; ‘“‘but, 


| although I did not think these awards 


against us entirely just, yet the saving in 
time, in expense and in the steady conduct 
of our business has been a real saving to us 
when the balance was struck.” 

The severest test the law has experienced 


| occurred as this paper was being written. 
| Its outcome up to the present time strik- 
| ingly shows the increasing moral power 


that has gathered round this labor statute. 


| This test is the present coalminers’ strike, 


again in the coalmines of Western Aiberta, 
where the strike of 1906 occurred which 
resulted in the passage of this very act. 


September 25,1911 


The miners had agreed to work for a 
specified period on a certain scale of 
wages. When the period specified in their 
contract expired, the miners said they did 
not care to go to work again under the 
former terms and that legally they did not 
have to go to work, because the time they 
agreed to work had expired. 

Thereupon, the employers said, the 
miners struck. The miners said merely 
that they no longer were employees, their 
contract having expired. Yet the mining 
had to be done in order that the people of 
the prairie provinces might be se 
with their fuel for the coming winter. 
How, then, should this perplexing difficulty 
be solved? 

The Government wished to establish a 
conciliation board. The miners refused to 
name their member upon the ground that 
there was no strike. They repeated that 
they merely did not care to work under the 
terms of the expired contract, which they 
had a perfect legal right to refuse to do. 

What, then, was to be done? There isa 
general Canadian law that authorizes the 
Government on its own motion inde- 
pendently to investigate nearly anything. 
There would be no result of such an 
investigation, except that the facts would 
be published. The Government let it be 
known that if necessary this would be 
done. 

Finally the working men, reflecting that 
the awards in the vast majority of cases had 
been favorable to the working men, and the 
employers, conceding that with few excep- 
tions a just and wise conclusion had been 
reached in such cases — both agree to name 
thetwo members of the board of conciliation 
to settle this threatened warfare if possible. 

These two men named as a third mem- 
ber of this board that remarkable Canadian 
novelist, Mr. Gordon, whom we Americans 
know as Ralph Connor. All, it appeurs, 
had confidence in Mr. Gordon. So he wa 
made the chairman of this board. Thu 
the severest test to which the Canadian law 
for labor has been put has been disposed of; 
and the power of public opinion, working in 
an orderly manner, has been vindicated. 


Putting an End to Strife 


And after all, what business men are look- 
ing for is steady and continuous busi- 
ness, with peace and good feeling between 
employer and working men. After all, 
although the awards of these Canadian 
conciliation boards usually have been in 
favor of the working man, especially in 
the matter of wages and labor conditions, 
yet it actually has been found that these 
increased wages, which the employers 
thought would reduce their own profits, in 
reality have increased their profits, taking 
everything together. 

Of course the decisions of the Canadian 
boards of conciliation have not always been 
in favor of the demands of the working men. 
And sometimes, in these informal con- 
fidential talks that constitute the so-called 
hearings of these Canadian boards, the men 
themselves have realized that it really was 
impossible for their employers to grant all 
their demands. In these cases it has been 
found that the working man showed that 
good sense and spirit of real justice that 
constitutes the very heart of ‘cone ‘iliation 
and the very soul of industrial peace. 

The above is, in broad outlines, the 
operation and result of Canada’s great 
experiment in preventing industrial wars. 
It is the most interesting experiment yet 
attempted to put an end to strife between 
employer and working man. One who 
studies it sees how much better it is than 
any effort at compulsory arbitration —that, 
at least, is gladly admitted by those who 
still oppose the law. 

When you get to the bottom of it the 
administration of this Canadian labor law 
is an attempt at a practical application of 
the Christian idea. It is an appeal to that 
forbearance, good sense and spirit of 
justice, even toward a foe, that lie deep 
down in human nature and in the end will 
work out the righteous and happy con- 
duct of human life and the salvation of the 
race. 

Whether this Canadian appeal will suc- 
ceed permanently the near future will 
show. Thus far it has worked better than 
anybody expected. 

Editor's Note—This is the sixth and last ina 
series of articles by Mr. Beveridge on Canada. 
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ho: see here an illustration of one-of Selz Roval Blue shoes; 
it doesn’t show the shoe, of course; no illustration could. Phe only way to tell 
what a shoe really looks like, is to look at the shoe itself; the only way to tell that 


it’s a good shoe is to wear it. 


This is one of more than a hundred different styles we make in the Royal Bluc 


line of men’s welt shoes; we make equally good shoes for women and children. 


The Royal Blue shoes for men and women and boys; the Libert: 
Bell shoes for children In st hool ; and many other GOOd ONCS; al 


being sold all over this country by dealers who want their cu 


} } 


tomers to have the best, and who believe Selz shoes are ay _# 


All our lasts, of whatever stvle, are made on the measurements of one master-last ; 
the Footform; a scientific design of our own; perfectly shaped lor the human foot, 


+1] - a . ’ } 
You'll find perfect fitting easier in Selz shoes than in any you ever tried. 


Next time vou buy a pall of shoes, see that the Paid 5 l turn th ole 


vuarantee of wearer s satisfaction attached to it: read 1 qd puy \ if rare Lr) TUdd ¢ 
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Edison’s Dream Comes True 








Thirty-two years ago the Wizard of Menlo 
Park dreamed his great dream which has 
now come true — Electric Light for Everybody. 

















When Edison invented the electric incandescent lamp we ‘This lamp almost materialized the Dream —but the 
thousands journeyed to Menlo Park to see “‘the light that \ filament was brittlke —and the cost was high 
burned without air’? ‘ > , 
: y Both these obstac les are now cleared away. | rst, a 
Kdison puta little paper horseshoe filament, that he had % We brilliant invention has resulted in the production of a drawn 
carbonized, into a glass bulb and pumped out the air. Next | wire stronger than steel. “This wire is used to make the 
he passed a current of electricity through this horseshoe filaments in Edison Mazda lamps 
ry” Le / . ‘ . . 
The Dream f The filament or “burner” in Edison Mazda 
Pelee ee a! SS ree ee ee Oe , lamps is so sturdy that hundreds of thousands are 
Poke Hin dis tee fr Be cow he tonidten dette ie ‘5/4 in use under severe and trying conditions, even for 
would bring about in the world’s sunless hours etna lighting railway trains and automobiles. 
But the first lamps of 16 candlepower used up 100 Edison’s Original Next—of prime importance—the full advantage of the 
watts of electricity. oe General Electric Company’s reduced cost of manufacture 
: 32 Years Ago 
Slowly, as improvements came, the amount of light was has been given to the public, 


increased OX years ago people thought the limit was 
reached, for the close of the first quarter-century of Ele 
tric lighting was celebrated by the advent of the Edison Gem 


And the present price of the perfected Edison 
Mazda lamp is about one-half that of the first, 


lamp l sing the same amount of electric ity, it vave more brittle tungsten lamp. 


than twice the light of that first wonderful lamp 


The Revolution 


Suddenly another invention in electric lamps revealed 


The Dream Comes True 


So, with lower cost and a better lamp, Edison’s dream 
of the Sun’s Only Rival has come true. ‘The waiting 





the dawn of a new era in electric lighting —unseen in the lions can be served now that electric light costs so little and 
dreams of anyone —except Edison. does so much. 
‘This was the ‘Tungsten filament lamp which — instead Now, you can have Electric Light in your home, your 
of the original 16 candlepower —or the fancied limit of 40 Latest Edison office, your store, your factory —at a price you have been 
l , > : J I d 
candlepower eave actually 80 candles of light from the Mazda Lamp with waiting for, if you use the latest invention—Edison Mazda 
' Non-fragile ¢ . . 
same 100 watts Filament. Lamps, made only by the General Electric Company. 


Buy these Lamps and see how Edison’s Dream has come true for you. 


Sold by Electric Light Companies and Dealers everywhere. 


General Electric Company 


Main Lamp Sales Office: Harrison, N. J. 





Principal Office: Schenectady, N.Y. Sales Offices in the following Cities: 
tlanta, Ga Charleston, W. Va, Denver, Colo, Los Angeles, Cal New Orleans, La, Rochester, N.Y 
Ba u“ M Charlotte, N, ¢ Detroit, Mich., Macon, Ga, New York, N. Y. Salt Lake City, Uta 
8B gha \la Chattanooga, 1 1. (Off. of Sol'g Agt Memphis, Tenr Philadelphia, Pa. ,» a 
. Boise, Ida Chicago, Ili, Erie, Pa, Minneapolis, Minn Pittsburg, Pa , Mo. . . 
Look for this General Electric Becten. Ma Cin . ati. Ohio In ig Pod » fad Na ae ite Tr, : oatice fy re, le. Wash Look for this General Electric 
Monogram, the Guarantee Buffalo. N.Y Cleveland. Obio, cian Deis haa Neer Sesen. Conn, Richmond, Va. >. Wash. Monogram, the Guarantee 
of Excellence on Everything Butte. Mont Columbus. Obio I . ' Providence RI Springfield, Mass Syra se, N.Y of Excellence on Everything 
; . umbus, ; uisville, Ky. ovidence, R. 1, Springfield, . Syracuse, } ‘ 
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_ YUR vears ago we began making union suits. For hundreds of 


years prior to then, men had been wearing the two-piece kind of underwear. 




















The Union Suit—Munsingwear was mo | ' 
than an innovatio t was an upset if trad Munsingwear. ‘J here ar Munsing- 
tion and it was in conflict with custom It had to wear which are not . 
be introduced, explained, argued for. We wer lt Munsingwear ha 
regarded as visionaries; the union suit was called suits would still be xperimm 
a passing fad. Now we make twenty thousand 
unton sults Munsingwear each working day [hese are questions to ask wl 
We make and sell over six million Munsinewear ut su Is it proy y mad [dave 
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Munsingwear woolen garments do not scratch. \I the Urat Munsingwear. |! 
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Munsingwear actually improves in appearance with 
repeated trips to the laundry. 


Northwestern Knitting Company 
271 Lyndale Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Perfect Satisfaction in Perfect Fitting FOR MEN 


MUNSING UNION SUITS Sant 


Munsingwear. 
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ictor-Victrolla 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 

Equipped with all the latest Victor improve 
ments, including Exhibition sound box, taper- 
ose-neck’’, ten - incl r 





inch turntable 


ing arm - 1-in 
ound-amplifying feature 


and concealed 


The fact that this instrument bears the famous Victor trademark and 
is a genuine Victor-Victrola guarantees to you the same high quality and 
standard of excellence so well established and recognized in all products of 
the Victor Company. 

There is no reason on earth why you should hesitate 
another moment in placing this greatest of all musical 
instruments in your home. All we ask is that you go to 
any music store and hear this new Victor-Victrola. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





